

PREFACE 


The Ramsyana of Valmeeki is a most unique work. 

The Aryans are the oldest race on earth and the most 
adt inced ! the Ramayana is their first and grandest 
epic. 

The Eddas of Scandinavia, the Niebelungen Lied of 
German\ f > the Iliad of Homer, the Enead of Virgil, the 
Inferno, the J'urgatorio, and the Paradiso of Dante, the 
Paradise Lost of Milton, the Lusiad of Camcens, the Shah 
Nama of Fird;usi are Epics—and no more ; the Ramayana 
of Valmt'^' v an Epic—and much more. 

If a ny work can claim to be the Bible of the Hindus, 
it is the Ramavana of Valmeeki. 

Professor MacDonell, the latest writer on Samskritha 
Literati, mvs 

*< q'he ipic contains the following verse foretelling its 
everlasting -«ne 

long as mountain ranges stand 
.And rivers flow upon the earth, 

' i$o long will this Ratnayana 
S trffive upon the lips of men. 

* q' (t /)! 0|>h3Cy has been perhaps even more abu nd itly 
fulfilled t an Ihe well-known prediction of Horace, No pro 
duct of Sinskrit Literature has enjoyed a gr eater popul ant 
m India down to the present day than the Ratnayana. ~ 
story furnshes the subject of to ; atb.pi Sanskrit poem 
as well asphays and still delights, from the lips of reciter 
f» ‘ , ' ‘of "'c triads of the Indian people, as at r 
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at annual Rama-fcstival held at Benares. It ha 
ran slated into many Indian vernaculars. Above jj- 
aspired the greatest poet of medieval Hindustan. T^/asi 
3as, to compose in Hindi his version of the epi c entitled 
•am Charit Manas, which, with its ideal sta nc }ard 0 j 
virtue and purity, is a kind of Bible to a hundred millions 
ol the people of Northern India."— Sanskrit Literature, 
p- 3.17. So much for the version. 

It is a fact within the personal observation of the 
elders cf our country, that witnesses swear upon CO py Q f 
the Ramayana in the law-courts. Any one called U p 0n 
to pay an unjust debt contents himself with saying, « j w jji 
place tlie money upon the Ramayana ; let him taki s ;t if he 
dares. In private life, the expression, “I swea r bvtfae 
Ramayana," is an inviolable oath. I know instance^ where 
sums of money were lent upon no other security that) a p a i m 
leaf manuscript of the Ramayana—too precious a Talisman 
to lose. When a man yearns for a son to cont’nue his line 
on earth and raise him to the Mansions of the Bless,.^ the 
Elders advise him to read the Ramayana or heir it r ec jt e d, 
—or at least the Sundarakanda. When a man has some 
;reat issue at stake that will either mend or ma his lff Ci he 
sads the Sundarakanda or hears it expounded. When a 
an is very ill, past medical help, the old peoph about him 


the house 
th. When 


/ with one voice, “ Read the Sundarakanda i 
.id Maruthi will bring him back to life and he 
y. spirit troubles sore a man ora woman, Jth , grey¬ 
lag their wise heads and oracularly exclar L Ah '! 
darakan da never fails.” When any one ^ ^ires ( Q 
t- e result of a contemplated project, he ^desires a 
hild to open a page of the Sundarakanda and cheides bv 
ie nature of the .sublet 4;,-.dt with therein,' ( jTere is a 
ise in point. A year or two ,ago, Iwy asked b , a young 


in to advise him whether h;e shoul 2 fry or 


ff. 
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of single blessedness. I promised to give him an 
answer a day or two later. When I was alone, 
I took up my Ramayana and asked my child to 
open it. And to ! the first line that met my eye was i 


Runibhakarna-siro bhathi 
Kwidala-iamkriiam niahath. 


“ The severed head of Kumbhakarna shone high and 
huge in the heavens, its splendour heightened by the ear¬ 
rings he wore.” 

I had not the heart to communicate the result to 
the poor man. His people had made everything 
ready tor his marriage. I could plainly see that his 
inclinations too lay that way, I could urge nothing * 
against it— his health was good, and his worldly position 
and prospects high and bright. Ah me ! I was myself half- 
sceptical. So, quite against my better self, I managed to 
avoid giving him an answer. And he, taking my silence 
for consent, got himself married. Alas ! within a year his 
place in his house was vacant; his short meteoric life was 
over ; his health shattered, his public life a failure, his 
mind darkened and gloomy by the vision of his future, 
Death was a welcome deliverer to him ; and an old mother 
and a child- wife are left to mourn his untimely end. 

The Karma-kanda of the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Smrithis, the Mahabharatha, the Puranas, nay, no other 
work in the vast range of Samskritha literature is regarded 
by the Hindus m the same light as the Ramayana. The 
Karma-kanda is accessible only to a very few, an infini¬ 
tesimal minority of the Brahmanas—the Purohiths who 
are making a living out of it; and they too know not its 
meaning, but recite it parrot-like. The Upanishads are not 
for the men of the world; they are for hard-headed 
logicians or calm-minded philosophers. The Smrithis are 




but Rules of daily life. The Bharatha is not a very auspi¬ 
cious work; no devout Hindu would allow it to be read in 
in his house, for it brings on strife, dissensions and misfor¬ 
tune , the temple ot the Gods, the Mathas of Sanyasins, the 
river-ghauts, and the rest-houses for the travellers are chosen 
for the purpose The Bhagavad-geetha enjoys a unique 
unpopularity; for, he who reads or studies it is weaned 
away from wife and child, house and home, friends and 
kin, wealth and power and seeks the Path of Renunciation, 
The Puranas are but world-records, religious histories. 

But, for a work that gives a man everything he holds 
dear and valuable in this world and leads him to the Feet of 
the Almighty Fother, give me the Ramayana of Valmeeki. 

The Lord of Mercy has come down among men time 
and oft ; and the Puranas contain incidental records of 
it short or long. But, the Ramayana of Valmeeki is the 
only biography we have of the Supreme One. 

“ Nothing that relates to any of the actors in that great 
world-drama shall Escape thy all-seeing eye—Rama, 
Takshmana, Seetha, men and monkeys, gods and 
Rakshasas, their acts, their words, nay, their very thoughts, 
known or secret. Nothing that comes out of your mouth, 
consciously or otherwise, shall prove other than true.” 
Such was the power of clear vision and clear speech con¬ 
ferred on the poet by the Demiurge, the Ancient of Days. 

“ What nobler subject for your poem than Sree Rama- 
chandra, the Divine Hero, the soul of righteousness, the 
perfect embodiment of all that is good and great and the 
Director of men's thoughts, words and deeds in the light 
of their Karma f ” And this Ideal Man is the Hero of 
the Epic. 

“The cloud-capped mountains, the swift-coursing 
rivers and all created things shall passu way and be as 
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But, your noble song shall outlive them an,d never 

■ ide from the hearts of men." This is the boon of immor¬ 
tality the poem shall enjoy. 

" And as long as the record of Rama’s iife holds sway 
over the hearts of men, so long shall you sit by me in my 
highest heaven," This is the eternity of fame that comes 

■ o the singer as his guerdon. 

The Hero, the Epic, and the Poet arc the most perfect 
a..’ ■ one can conceive. 

It was composed when the Hero was yet upon earth, 
when his deeds and fame were freish in the hearts of men, 

■ t was sung before himself. "And the poem they recite, 
how wonderful in its suggestiveness ! Listen we to it"— 
such was his estimate of the lay. 

It was not written, but sung to sweet music. Who were 
hey that conveyed the message to the hearts of men ? The 
r>ery sows of the Divine Hero, "Mark you the radiant glory 
| ihat plays around them ? Liker gods than men !..... 
Behold these young ascetics, of kingly form and mien. Rare 
singers are they and of mighty spiritual energy withal”—and 
; his encomium was from him who is Incarnate Wisdom, 
What audience did they sing to ? ‘'Large concourses 
of Brahmanas and warriors, sages and saints . . . . Through 
many a land they travelled and sang to many an audience, 

Thus many a time and oft did these boys recite it in 
■>wded halls and broad streets, in sacred groves and 

ificial grounds.And Rama invited to the as- 

>ly the literati, the theologians, the expounders of 
d histories, grammarians, Brahmanas grown grey in 
edge and experience, phonologists, musical experts, 
rhetoricians, logicians, ritualists, philosophers, 
ruers, astrologers, geographers, linguists, statesmen) 
is,_ professors of music and dancing, painters/ 





umtnfy. 
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sculptors, minstrels, physiognomists, kings, merchants, 
farmers, saints, sages, hermits, ascetics.” 

What was the effect produced on the hearers ? 

“ And such the perfectness of expression and delicacy 
of execution, that the hearers followed them with their 
hearts and ears ; and such the marvellous power of their 
song, that an indescribable sense of bliss gradually stole 
over them and pervaded their frame and every sense and 
faculty of theirs—strange, overpowering and almost painful 
in its intensity.” 

What was the critical estimate of the audience ? 


“What charming music ! what sweetness and melody 
of verse ! And then, the vividness of narration ! We seem to 
live and move among old times and scenes long gone by. ■ 
A rare and noble epic this, the Ramayana of honeyed 
verses and faultless diction, beautifully adapted to music, 
vocal or instrumental and charming to hear ; begun and 
finished according to the best canons of the art, the most 
exacting critic cannot praise it too highly ; the first of its 
kind and an unapproachable idea! for all time to come , the 
best model for all future poets ; the thrice-distilled Essence 
of the Holy Scriptures ; the surest giver of health and 
happiness, length of years and prosperity, co ail who read 
or listen to it. And, proficients as ye are iri every style of 
music, marvellously have ye sung it,” 

But what raises Ramayana from the sphere of llterr 
works into “ a mighty repository of the priceless wise 
enshrined in the Vedas ? ” The sacred monosyllable, 
Pranava, is the mystic symbol of the Absolute ; the Gay 
is an exposition of the Pranava ; the Vedas are the paiap 
of the Gay at hr i ; and the Ramayana is but the ainplif 
of the Vedic mysteries and furnishes the key thereto, 
letter of the Gayathri begins a thousand of its stanzi 
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The p^em is based upon the hymns of the Rig-veda 
aught to the' author by Narada. For, it is not a record of 
incidents that occurred during a certain cycle; it is 
a symbolical account of cosmic events that come about in 
every cycle with but slight modifications ) Kama, Seetha, 
Ravana and the other characters in the Epic are archetypes 
and real characters -a mystery within a mystery. The 
numerous “ Inner Meanings ” of the Ramayana (vide 


Introduction) amply bear out the above remarks. 


There is not one relation of liie, private or public, 
but is beautifully and perfectly illustrated in the words and 
deeds of the Ramayana characters (vide Introduction : 'The 
Aims of Life'). 


It is not a poem of any one country or nation ; it is a 
world-asset; it must find a place in every country, in every 
town, in every village and in every house. 


The Text 

(a). The Bengal re££Wim+ Charles Albert, late king of 
Sardinia, helped Gorressio to bring out a splendid edition 
of it in 1867. 

(!>}. The Benares recension. Between 1805—1810, 
Carey and Marshman, the philanthropic missionaries 
of Serainpore, published the text of the first two kandas and 
a half. In 1816, Schlegel brought out an edition of the 
text of the first two kandas. In 1 859, the complete text 
was lithographed at Bombay, and in 1860, a printed edi¬ 
tion of the same appeared at Calcutta. 

(c). The South Indian recension :—While the first two 
recensions are in Devanagari, this exists in the Grantha 
characters or in the Telugu. This was unknown to the 
west and to the other parts of India until 1905, when Mr. 
T. R, Krishnacharya of Kurabakonana, Madras Presidency, 
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nferred a great boon upon the literary world by publish¬ 
ing a fine edition of it in Devanagari (1905). The earliest 
Grantha edition was published in Madras in 1891 by Mr. 
K. Subramanya Sastry, with the commentaries of Govinda- 
raja, Mahesa-theertha, Ramanuja, Teeka-siromani and 
Peria-vachchan-Pillai. Mr. Raja Sastry of Madras has 
almost finished another edition of the same (1907), supple¬ 
menting the above commentaries with that of Thilaka (till 
now accessible only in Devanagari). It shows a considera¬ 
ble improvement in the matter of paper, type, printing 
and get-up. Meanwhile. Mr. Krishnacharya has begun 
another beautiful edition of his text (1911} with the 
commentary of Govindaraja and extracts from Thilaka, 
Theertheeya, Ramanujeeya, Sathyadharma-theertheeya, 
Thanisloki, Siromani, Vishamapada-vivrithi, Kathaka, 
Munibhavaprakasika etc. It will, when completed, place 
before the world many a rare and priceless information in¬ 
accessible till now. 


Commentators 

1. Govindaraja. He names his work the Ramayana- 
Bfmoshana “ an ornament to the Ramayana, ” ; and each 
kanda furnishes a variety of it—the anklets, the silk-cloth, 
the girdle, the pearl necklace, the beauty-mark between the 
eye-brows, the tiara and the crest-gem. He is of the 
Kausikas and the disciple of Sathakopa. The Lord Venka- 
tesa appeared to him in a dream one night while he lay 
asleep in front of His shrine on the Serpent Mount and 
commanded him to write a commentary on the Ramayana ; 
and in devout obedience to the Divine call, he undertook 
the taskand right manfully has he performed it. It is the 
most comprehensive, the most scholarly and the most 
authoritative commentary on the Sacred Epic, albeit his 
zealous Vaishnavite spirit surges up now and then in a hi¬ 
nt Siva and the Saivites. Priceless gems of traditional intert 
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pretations and oral instructions are embedded, in his monu¬ 
mental work. 

2. Mahesa- theertha. He declares himself to be the 
pupil of Narayana-theertha and has named his work Rama- 
yana-thathva-decpika. (< 1 have but written down the, 
opinions of various great men and have nothing of niy own 
to give, except where 1 have tried to explain the inner 
meaning of the remarks made by Viradha, Khara, Vali 
and Havana ”, In fact, he copies out the commentary of 
Govindaraja bodily. He quotes 1 eeka-siromani and is 
criticised by Rama-panditba in his Thilakd. 

X Rama-panditha. His commentary, the Rarna- 
yaua-thilaka, was . the only one accessible to the 
world (outside of southern India), being printed in 

Dcvanagari characters at Calcutta and Bombay. He 
quotes from and criticises the Ramayana-thaihva- 
deepika and the Kathaka, but makes, no reference to 
Govindaraja. It may be the that work of the latter, 
being in the Grantha characters, was not available to him 
in Northern India; and Theertha might have studied it 
in the South and written his commentary in the Devana- 
gari. Raina-panditba is a thorough-going, uncompromising 
Adwaithin, and jeers mercilessly at Theertha’s esoteric 
interpretations. In the Grantha edition of the Ramayana, 
the Uthtnarakanda is commented upon only by Govindaraja 
P and Theertha ; but, the Devanagart edition with the com¬ 
mentary of Rama-panditha, contains word for word, without 
a single alteration, the gloss of Mahesatheertha !! I have 
tried in vain to explain or reconcile this enigma. But, the 
Adwaithic tenor of the arguments and the frequent criticisms 
ot Kathaka, savor more of Rama-panditha than of Theertha. 

4. Kathaka. I have not been able to find out the 
author of the commentary so named, which exists only in 
the extracts quoted in the Thilaka. 
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5. Ramanuja. He confines himself mainly to a dis¬ 
cussion of the various readings of the text. What comment¬ 
ary he chances to write now and then, is not very valliable. 
He is not to be confounded with the famous Founder of 
the Visishtadwaitha School of Philosophy. 

6. Thanislokt. Krishna-Samahvaya or as he is more 
popularly known by his Tamil cognomen, Peria-vachchan 
1 illay, is the author of it. It is not a regular commentary 
upon the Ramayana. He selects certain oft-quoted stanzas 
and writes short essays upon them, which are much admir¬ 
ed by the people of the South, and form the cram-book of 
the professional expounder of the Ramayana. If is written 
in ManipravaJa—a curious combination of Samskritha ant) 

Tamil, with quaint idioms and curious twists of language. 
Many of the explanations are far-fetched and wire-drawn 
and reveal a spirit of Vaishnavite sectarianism. 

7. Abhaya-pradanasara. Sree Vedantha-desika, the 
most prominent personage after Sree Kamanuia, is the 
author of this treatise. It selects the incident of Vibheeshana 
seeking refuge with Rama (Vibheeshana-saranagathi) as a 
typical illustration of the key-rote of the Ramayana—the 
doctrine of Surrender to the Lord, and deals with the subject 
exhaustively. It is written in the Manipravala, as most of 
his Tamil works are. 

Translations 

Gorresio published an Italian rendering of the work 
in 1870. It was followed by the French translation of 
Hippolyte Fauche's, In the year .1846, Schlegel gave to 
the world a Latin version of the first Kanda and a part of the 
second. The Serampore Missionaries were the first to 
give the Ramayana an English garb ; but they proceeded 
no further than two Kandas and a half. Mr. Griffith, Prin¬ 
cipal of the Benares College, was the first to translate the 
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Ramayana into Engiish verse (1870 74), But, the latest 

translation of Valmeeki’s immortal epic into English prose 
is that of Manmathanath Dutt, M. A,, Calcutta (1894). 

“Then why go over the same ground and inflict upon the 
public another translation of the Ramayana in English prose?" 

1. Mr. Dutt has translated but the text of Valraeeki 
and that almost too literally ; he has not placed before the 
readers the priceless gems of information contained in the 
commentaries. 

2. The text that, I think, he has used is the one pub¬ 
lished with the commentary of Rama-panditha, which 
differs widely from the South Indian Grantha text in lead¬ 
ings and iu the number of stanzas and chapters. 

3. More often than once, his rendering is completely 
wide of the mark. (It is neither useful nor graceful to make 
a list of all such instances. A careful comparison of his 
rendering with mine is all I request of any impartial scholar 
of Samskritha). 

4. I venture to think that his translation conveys not 
to a Westerner the beauty, the spirit, the swing, the force 
and the grandeur of the original. 

5. Even supposing that it is a faultless rendering of 
a faultless text, it is not all that is required. 

C. As is explained in the Introduction, the greatness 
of the Ramayana lies in its profound suggestiveness ; and no 
literal word-for-word rendering will do the barest justice to it. 

7. Many incidents, customs, manners, usages and 
traditions of the time of Rama are hinted at or left to be in¬ 
ferred, being within the knowledge of the persons to whom 
the poem was sung j but to the modern world they are a 
sealed book. 

8. Even such of the above as have lived down to our 
times are so utterly changed, altered, modified and over-laid 
by the accretions of ages as to be almost unrecognisable. 
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3. The same incident is variously related in various 
places. 

Every one of the eighteen Puranas, as also the Maha- 
bharatha, the Adhvathma Ramayana and the Ananda Rama- 
yana, relates the coming down of the Lord as Sree Rama, but 
with great divergences of detail ; while the Padmapurana 
narrates the life and doings of Sree Rama in a former Kalpa, 
which differs very much in the main from the Ramayana 
of Valmeeki. The Adbhutha Ramayana and the Vasishtha 
Ramayana deal at great length with certain incidents in the 
life of Rama as are not touched upon by Valmeeki ; while 
the Ananda Ramayana devotes eight Kan das to the history 
of Rama after he was crowned at Ayodhya. Innumerable 
poems and plays founded upon Valmeeki's epic modify its 
incidents greatly, but base themselves on some Purana or 
other authoritative work. 

10. Many a story that we have heard from the lips of 
our elders when we lay around roaring fires during long 
wintry nights and which we have come to regard as part and 
parcel of the life and doings of Rama, finds no place in 
Valmeekt's poem. 

13. The poem was to be recited, not read, and to an 
ever-changing audience. Only twenty chapters were allow¬ 
ed to be sung a day, neither more nor less. Hence the in¬ 
numerable repititions, recapitulations and other literary 
rapids through which it is not very easy to steer our frail 
translation craft. The whole range of Samskritha literature, 
religious and secular, has to be laid under contribution to 
bring home to the minds of the readers a fair and adequate 
idea of the message that was conveyed to humanity by 
Valmeeki. 

12. A bare translation of the text of the Ramayana 
is thus of no use—nay, more mischievous than useful, in 
that it gives an incomplete and- in many places a distorted 





view of the subject. It is to the commentaries that wc 
have to turn for explanation, interpretation, amplification, 
reconciliation and rounding off. And of these, the most 
important, that of Govindaraja, is practically inaccessible 
except to the Tamil-speaking races of India. The saints 
of the Dravida country, the Ahvars from Sree Sathakopa 
downwards, have taken up the study of the Ramayana of 
Vahneeki as a special branch of (he Vedantha and have 
left behind them a large literature ou the subject, original 
and explanatory. The Divya-prabandhas and their numer¬ 
ous commentaries are all in the quaint archaic Tamil style 
known as Manipravala, and are entirely unknown to the 
non-Tamil-speaking world. Wit It those teachers the Rama¬ 
yana was not an ordinary epic, not even an Ithihasa. 
It was something higher, grander and more sacred. It 
was an Upadesa-Grantha—a Book of Initiation ; and no true 
Vaishnava may read it unless he has been initiated by his 
Guru into its mysteries. II is to hi in what the Bible was to 
the Catholic world of the Medieval Ages ; only the Initiated, 
the clergy as it were, could read and expound it. Over and 
above all this, there are many priceless teachings about the 
Inner Mysteries of the Ramayana which find no place in 
written books. They form part of the instructions that the 
Guru gives to the Disciple by word of mouth. 

IS. Then again, there is the never-ending discussion 
about the method of translation to be followed, Max- 
Muller, the Grand Old Man of the Orientalist School opines 
thus :—" When I was enabled to collate copies which came 
from the south of India, the opinion,which I have often ex¬ 
pressed of the great value of Southern Mss. received fresh 
confirmation The study of Grantha and other southern 
Mss, will inaugurate, 1 believe, a new period in the critical 
treatment of Sanskrit texts. The rule which I have follow¬ 
ed myself, and which I have asked my fellow-translators 





to follow, has been adhered to in this new volume also, 
viSt whenever a choice has to be made between what is 
not quite faithful and what is not quite English, to surren¬ 
der, without hesitation, the idiom rather than the accuracy 
of the translation. I know that all true scholars have ap¬ 
proved of this, and if some of our critics have been offend¬ 
ed by certain unidiomatic expressions occurring in our 
translations, all 1 can say is, that we shall always be most 
grateful if they would suggest translations which are not 
only faithful, but also idiomatic. For the purpose we have 
in view, a rugged but faithful translation seems to us more 
useful than a smooth but misleading one. 

However, we have laid ourselves open to another kind 
of censure also, namely, of having occasionally not been 
literal enough. It is impossible to argue these questions in 
general, but every translator knows that in many cases a 
literal translation may convey an entirely wrong mean¬ 
ing. ”—Introduction to his Translation of the Upanishads. 
Part II, p. 13. 

“ It is difficult to explain to those who have not them¬ 
selves worked at the Veda, how it is that, though we may 
understand almost every word, yet we find it so difficult 
to lay hold of a whole chain of connected thought and to 
discover expressions that will not throw a wrong shade on 
the original features of the ancient words of the Veda. We 
have, on the one hand, to avoid giving to our translations 
too modern a character or paraphrasing instead of tran¬ 
slating ; while on the other, we cannot retain expressions 
which, if literally rendered in English or any modern 
tongue, would have an air of quaintness or absurdity totally 
foreign to the intention of the ancient poets. 

While in my translation of the Veda in the remarks 
that I have to make in the course of my commentary, I 
shall frequently differ from other scholars, who have done 
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ieir best and who have done what they have done in a truly 
scholarlike, that is in a humble spirit, it would be un¬ 
pleasant, even were it possible within the limits assigned, 
to criticise every opinion that has been put forward on the 
meaning of certain words or on the construction of certain 
verses of the Veda. I prefer as much as possible to vindi¬ 
cate my own translation, instead of examining the transla¬ 
tions o( other scholars, whether Indian or European. "— 
From the Preface to his translation of the Rig-veda Samhitha. 

In his letter to me of the 26th of January 1892, 
referring to my proposal to translate the Markandeya Parana 
as one of the Sacred Books of the East, he writes :— 

" I shall place your letter before the Chancellor and 
Delegates of the Press, and I hope they may accept your 
proposal. If you would send me a specimen of your 
translation, dearly written, I shall be glad to examine it, 
and compare it with the text in the Bibliotheca Indica. 
I have a Mss, of the Markandeya-purana. Possibly the palm 
leaf Mss. in Grantha letters would supply you with a better 
text than that printed in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

But, Mrs. Besant, in her Introduction to 'The Taws of 
Manu, in the Light of Theosophy. By Bhagavan Das, 
M. A.,' takes a different view :— 

“ One explanatory statement should be made as to the 
method of eonveying to the modern reader the thought of 
the ancient writer. The European Orientalist, with admir¬ 
able scrupulosity and tireless patience, works away labori¬ 
ously with dictionary and grammar to give an “ accurate 
and scholarly translation” of the foreign language which 
he is striving to interpret. What else can he do ? But the 
result, as compared with the Original, is like the dead 
pressed ‘ specimen ’ of the botanist beside the breathing 
living flower of the garden. Even I, with my poor know¬ 
ledge of Samskrit, know the joy of contacting the pulsing 
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virile scriptures in their own tongue, arid the inexpressible 
dulness and dreariness of their scholarly renderings into 
English, But our lecturer is a Hindu, who from childhood 
upwards has lived in the atmosphere of the elder.days.; 
he heard the old stories before he could read, sung by 
grand-mother, aunt, and pandit; when he is tired now, he 
finds his recreation in chanting over the well-loved stanaas 
of an Ancient Parana, crooning them softly as a lullaby to 
a wearied mind ; to him the 1 we 11-constructed language ’ 
(Saraskrit) is the mother-tongue, not a foreign language; 
he knows its shades of meaning, its wide connotations, its 


traditional glosses clustering round words and sentences, 
its content as drawn out by great commentators. Hence, 
when he wishes to share its treasures with those whose 
birthright they are not, lie pours out these meanings in 
their richness of content, gives them as they speak to the 
heart of the Hindu, not to the brain oi the European, His 
close and accurate knowledge of Samsknt would make it 
child's play for him to give “an accurate and scholarly tran¬ 
slation” of every quotation; he has preferred to give the 
living flowers rather the dried specimens. Oi ientalists, 
in the pride of their mastery of ‘dead’ language, will very 
likely scoff at the rendering of one to whom it is a living 
and familar tongue, who has not mastered Samskrit as a man, 
but has lived in it from an infant- For these, the originals 
are given. But for those who want to touch the throbbing 
body—rather than learn the names of the bones of the 
skeleton—of India's Ancient wisdom, for those these free and 
full renderings are given. And 1 believe that they will be 
welcomed and enjoyed. 

The best test of a translation ts that it must not at all 
appear to be a translation. Some hold that a translation 
must be a guide to the text, a ‘ crib as it were, 
and should enable any one ignorant of the original language 
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' to master it easily and sooner. I believe that a transla¬ 
tion is meant to convey to a foreigner the thoughts, 
the ideas and the heart of the writer; it is not to 
be ■ a dictionary and grammar combined. A faithful 
translation and a literal arc contradictory terms ; no word- 
for-word, wooden rendering can be any other thing 
than faithless ; and no good translation can be literal. No 
two races think alike; the same thought, the same fact re¬ 
quires to be clothed in different words, in different expres¬ 
sions to reach the mind of the hearer. A translation should 
be faithful not to the words, not to the constructions, not to 
the grammar of the original, so much as to the Kavi-hridaya, 

‘ the heart of the poet.’ Curious notions of literary accuracy 
have rendered the translations of the Orientalists perfectly 
useless. Useless to those ignorant of Samskritha, in that, it 
places before them strange thoughts and foreign modes of 
life and speech in an English garb, but not as they speak it, 
not as they understand it ; useless to the people to 
whose literature they belong, in that the translators are 
foreigners. 

They have no sympathy with the writer, or with 
the subject or with the people whose thoughts they 
attempt to place before the world. They bring to the work 
a prejudiced heart, a cold hyper-critical intellect, and an 
iconoclastic pen. Everything that they cannot understand, 
everything that they cannot reconcile with their precon¬ 
ceived notions of men and things, of God and the Universe, 
they throw overboard, without a glance at it, without a 
pang, just as ihe grave-digger cast aside the skull of Yorick 
the jester. They fix the correct readings; they sit in dread 
judgment over the commentators who were born in and 
breathed the very atmosphere of the poet and of his nation ; 
they give the right meaning of words; they formulate the 
canons of interpretation ; they judge of the stage of 



progress the people might have attained in the march of 
material civilisation. They fit every event in the life 
of a non-Christian nation to their Procrustean bed of 
Biblical chronology ; there was no civilisation superior to 
their own ; there was nothing good or noble, spoken or 
done, before iheir chosen people, the Lord's Elect, came 
into the world; nothing is historical to them except 
their \ own made-up, lame accounts of the last 2,000 
years. That is their Time; that is their Eternity. 
They arc very wise men—the Orientalists ; they are psycho- 
metrical adepts. Place any thing before them, a rag, a thigh¬ 
bone, a tooth, a coin, or a piece of stone and they will spin 
you an interminable yarn of the man, of the beast or of the 
people—their history physical, mental, moral, political, liter¬ 
ary, economic, industrial, religious—as if they were the • 
very Maker of the objects the$r operate upon. 
They would search for history in a Book of Sacri¬ 
ficial hymns like the Rig-vcda, in Ritualistic Manuals 
like the Yajur-Veda, in a Book of Psalmody like 
the Sanla-veda, in a book of Rimes and Charms, like 
the Atharva-veda. They would seek fer ‘ historic finds ’ in 
moral text-books like the Smrithis, in sacred epics like 
the Ramayana and the , Mahabharatha ; nay, they profess 
to give you the life and thoughts of a nation from its gram¬ 
mar like the Malia-bhashya, from its philosophical works 
like the Vedantha literature, from its medical books like 
Vagbhata, Susrutha and Cliaraka ; and wonderful to re¬ 
late l they find history in treatises upon logic likeTarka- 
sangraha, in mathematical works like the Leelavathi and the 
Beejaganitha! ! Nothing is too trivial, too humble, too 
insignificant for them ; their historical appetite is 
omnivorous. 

I would give anything to know what they might feel 
like, if an orthodox Brahmanaor a Charvaka Atheist were tor'- 
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place before the English Christian reading world an 
English version of the Hebrew Bible ; if he should have the 
additional advantage of only a nodding acquaintance with 
the language ; if he should never have set his eye on 
the people whose revealed Scriptures he professes 
to further reveal; if he should never have come across the 
real Sacred Books of the East ; if he should have come into 
contact only with the lowest strata of the nation or with 
unprincipled renegades to the faith of their fathers ; if he 
should not even dream of access to the higher classes, 
their homes, their life, their words, their acts, their joys, 
their sorrows, their virtues, their vices, their faith, and 
their sceptism ; if he should be imbued with a supremely 
high notion of his omniscience, of his unerring keenness, of 
his literary infallibility ; if he should take it for granted that 
his race is the chosen one, that his religion is the only 
true one and that the others are false, that his people are 
destined to march for ever in the forefront of civilisation, 
prosperity and power. Now what would the orthodox 
English Christian or the devout Bishops and Arch¬ 
bishops think of such a version of the Holy Bible, 
embellished to boot, with original commentaries, remarks, 
reconciliations and judgments ex-cathedra, based mostly 
upon the unhealthy fumes of his imagination and pre¬ 
judices ? How would the English nation like to have its 
history written, say, 5000 years hence, from stray coins, from 
mouldering skeletons, from moss-covered pieces of stone 
and architecture, from its ‘Book of Common Prayer, from its 
‘ Book of Psalmody ’, from the ‘ Paradise Lost 1 of Milton, 
from the ' Holy Living’ of Taylor, from Abbott's Shakes¬ 
pearian Grammar, from Jevon's Logic, from Masson's British 
Philosophy, from Barnard Smith’s Arithmetic, from 
Todhunter’s Algebra and Geometry, from Webster’s Dic¬ 
tionary, from its scientific, medical, industrial, and 
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a forgotten 


chanical treatises, and the other decaying rubbish of 
nation buried under the mounds of the 

Past? 

That is exactly how the true Arya feels when he reads 
translations like that of Max-Mu Her, Griffith and their 
ilk or original critical estimates like those of Weber & Co., 
the Orientalist Iconoclasts. Western historians depict in 
glowing colors and sneering language how Mahommad of 
Ghazni destroyed the idol of Somanatha ; but Weber & Co. 
essay to shatter to pieces the faith of millions, their 
guide here and there hope hereafter. Well, as he someth 
so shall he reap. My opinion of the whole class and of 
their Indian parasites is the same as what 1 expressed in 
the Preface to my “ Life and Teachings of Sree Ramanuja;’’ 
and I quote it for the benefit of those who have not come 
across that book. 


“ What care 1 about your coins and inscriptions, your 
pillars, and mounds, the dry bones of History ? To me it is of 
far more importance how a man lived and worked among 
his fellows, than when and where he was born and died, 
where he was at a particular date, when he wrote such and 
such a book, whether he was tall or short, dark or fair, single 
or married, a flesh-eater or a vegetarian, a teetotaller or no, 
what particular dress he affected, and soon. And yet more 
important still it is to me what a man thought and wrote, 
than how he lived and died. Your Orientalists ! Heaven 
save me from the brood. Mischief enough they have done, 
those human ghouls that haunt the charnel houses of 
Antiquity, where rot the bones of men and events of the 
Dead Past. They have played sad havoc with the fair tradi¬ 
tions of our forefathers, that placed ideas before facts 
and theories, and the development of a nation’s 
heart before ‘historical finds’ or*valuable discoveries’. 
Many a young man of promise they have turned away to 
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paths uncongenial, where his bray betrays the animal with¬ 
in tiie skin. You will find no such antiquarian twaddle in 
my book." 

Well do they fit in with the lines of Tennyson. 


t( Those monstrous malts that carve the living hound. 
And cum In at tvith the fragment!; of the grave* 

Or in the dark dissolving human heart* 

And holy secrets of this microcosm* 

Dabbling a shameless hand with shameful jest* 
Encarnalize their spirits ; 1 Th Princess. 


Gladly would I exchange shiploads of them for one 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 

One more extract, this time from * The Zanoni’ of 
Lytton and I have done. 

u The conduct of the individual can affect but a small 
circle beyond himself; the permanent good or evil that he 
works to others lies rather in the sentiments he can diffuse. 
His acts are limited and momentary ; his sentiments may 
pervade the universe, and inspire generations till the day of 
doom. All our virtues, ail our laws, are drawn from books 
and maxims, which are sentiments, not from deeds. In 
conduct, Julian had the virtues of a Christian, and Con¬ 
stantine, the vices of a Pagan. The sentiments of Julian 
reconverted thousands to Paganism ; those of Constantine 
helped, under Heaven's will, to bow to Christianity the 
nations on the earth. In conduct, the humblest fisherman 
on yonder sea, who believes in the miracles of San Gen- 
naro, may be a better man than Luther. To the senti¬ 
ments of Luther the mind of Modern Europe is indebted 
for the noblest revolution it has known. Our opinions, 
young Englishman, are the angel part of us ; our acts, the 
eaithly". Book /, Chapter 5, 

Alas ! The History of India by the Reverend Dr. Sinclair, 
is at present more authoritative in the eyes of the school 
boys than the Ramayana of Valtneeki or the Puranas of 
Vyasa. The History of Samskritha Literature by Messrs. 
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lax Muller, Weber, Monier Williams, MacDonell, etc., is 
the last word upon the writings of the Aryans, religious or 
secular. Translations are quoted and the originals are 
decried or are unknown. Verily, we are in the Iron Age, in 
the ever downward cycle of the Kaliyuga. 

I hold that any History of India worth reading ought to 
be written by a true-hearted Hindu; I hold that the sacred 
books of the Hindus ought to be translated by a Hindu, by 
a Brahmana; by one that has faith in the virtues and manhood 
of his people, in the wisdom and philanthropy of his fore¬ 
fathers; by one that combines in himself a deep and compre¬ 
hensive knowledge of the literature and traditions of his 


country, and of that to which he means to convey his mes¬ 
sage— hut nevet one of alien faith, nor a follower of Chris¬ 
tianity without Christ, nor an apostate seeking to curry favour 
with the ruling race ami the leaders of Western thought. Now, 
in the case of the Ramayana of Valmeeki, it is all the more 
imperative that the Translator should possess the additional 
qualification of a thorough knowledge of the Tamil religious 
literature of the Dravidlan School of Vaishnavism, that he 


should have been brought up in and saturated with the 
atmosphere of those amongst whom the Ramayana is recit¬ 
ed and listened to with profound faith and devotion and to 
whom it is not a bare literary work but a living reality, a 
sacred Book, one that can mould their life here and hereafter. 

As to the cobwebs of Western speculation about the his¬ 
torical value of the Ramayana, its date, the contem¬ 
porary mention of it, the critical biography of the 
poet, its posteriority or otherwise to the Maha- 
bharatha, its being a Zodiacal allegory or an account 
of the spread of the conquering Aryans into the 
South of India, about Rama being the type of the husband¬ 
man and Seetha being a symbol of agriculture and 
such-like Orientalist twaddle run riot, I have my 
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own opinion, certainly not creditable to them or 
to their authors. It is an open secret how History is 
written. The Boer war is within the memory of most of 
us; but, l have seen three diametrically different versions 
of it. The most important elements of a man's life or 
of a nation's are their thoughts. And History, to deserves 
its reputation of being “Philosophy teaching by example ", 
should record them alone and not dry facts and dates. 
The history of western nations do not run back, honestly 
speaking, farther than. 2,000 years ; and huge libraries are 
already filled to overflowing with the records of that 
small period. I Sic Aryans, who have, as we believe, existed 
as a separate race on this planet for over 5 millions of years, 
can but afford to preserve their highest and most valuable 



thoughts. 'I hat forms their History and is inextricbly woven 
into their religion, morality and philosophy. That 
is “ Philosophy teaching by example,” and no other. 

is the Ramayana historically true ? Is it a record of 
events that actually took place ? The best answer I could 
make is in the words of the lecturer on the Bhagavad 
Geetha, Mrs. Besant. Her remarks apply equally well to 
the Ramayana or to any other Hindu Purana. 


“Now, in the Bhagavad-Geetha there are two quite 
obvious meanings, distinct and yet closely connected the 
one with the other, and the method of the connexion it is 
well to understand. First, the historical. Now, specially 
in modern days when western thought is so much swaying 
and coloring the eastern mind, Indians as well as Europeans 
are apt to shrink from the idea of historical truths being 
conveyed in much of the sacred literature ; those enormous 
periods, those long reigns of kings, those huge and bloody 
battles, surely they are all simple allegory, they are not his¬ 
tory. But what is history and what is allegory ? History 
is the working out of the plan of the Logos, His plan, His 
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scheme for evolving humanity ; and history is also 
the story of the evolution of a World Logos, who will 
rule over some world-system of the future. That is 
history, the life-story of an evolving Logos in the working 
out of the plan of the ruling Logos. And when we say alle¬ 
gory, we only mean a smaller history, a lesser history, the 
salient points of which, reflexions of the larger history, are 
repeated in the life-stoty of each individual Jivatina, each 
individual embodied spirit. History, seen from the true 
standpoint, is the plan of the ruling Logos for the evolution 
of a future Logos, manifested in ail planes and visible 
on the physical, and therefore full of profoundest interest 
and full of profoundest meaning. The inner meaning, as 
it is sometimes called, that which comes home to the hearts 
of you and me, that which is called the allegory, is the 
perennial meaning, repeated over and over again in each 
individual, and is really the same in miniature. In the one, 
Iswara lives in His world, with the future Logos and the 
world for his body; in the other, He lives in the individual 
man, with the Jeevatma and its vehicles for His body. But. 
in both are the one life and the one lord, and he who 
understands either, understands the twain. None, save the 
wise, can read the page of history with eyes that see; none, 
save the wise, can trace in their own unfolding the mighty 
unfolding of the system in which a future Logos Himself 
is the Jeevatma and that ruling Legos is the Supreme Self; 
and inasmuch as the lesser is the reflection of the greater, 
inasmuch as the history of the evolving individual is but a 
poor faint copy of the evolving of the future Logos, 
therefore in the scriptures there is even what we call a 
double meaning—-that history which shows a greater self- 
evolving, and the inner allegorical meaning that tells of the 
unfolding of the lesser Selves. We cannot afford to lose 
either meaning, for something of the richness of the 
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treasure will thus escape us ; and you must have steadily 
and clearly in mind that it is no superstition of the ancients, 
no dream of the forefathers, no fancy of the ignorant 
generations of far-off antiquity, that saw in the little lives 
of men reflections of the great Life that has the Universe 
for its expression. Nor should you wonder, nor be per¬ 
plexed when you catch, now and again, in that unfolding 
picture, glimpses of things that, on a smatler scale, are 
familiar in your own evolving ; and instead of thinking that 
a myth is a cloudy something which grows out of the 
history of a far-off individual, exaggerated and enlarged, 
as is the modern fancy, learn that what you call myth is the 
truth, the reality, the mighty unfolding of the supreme Life 
which causes the shaping of a Universe ; and.that what 
you call history, the story, the story of individuals, is only 
a poor faint copy of that unfolding. When you see the 
likeness, learn that it is not the great that is moulded by 
the small; it is the minute that is the reflexion off the mighty. 
And so, in reading the Bhagavad-Geetha, you can take it 
as history ; and then it is the great Unveiling, that makes 
you understand the meaning and the purpose of human 
history, and thus enables you to scan, with eyes that see, 
the panorama of the great unfolding of events in nation after 
nation, and in race after race. He who thus reads the 
Geetha in human history can stand unshaken amid the 
crash of breaking worlds. And you can also read it for 
youi own individual helping and encouraging and enlight¬ 
ening, as an allegory, the story of the unfolding spirit within 
yourselves. And I have purposed this morning, to take 
these ^ two meanings as our special study, and to show how 
the Geetha as history is the Great Unveiling, the drawing 
away of the veil that covers the real scheme which history 
works out on the physical plane ; for it was that which re¬ 
moved the delusion of Arjuna and made him able to do his 
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at Kurukshetra. And then, turning from that vaster 
plane, to seek its meaning as it touches the individual un¬ 
folding of the spirit, vve shall see what that has of teaching 
for us, what that means for us of individual illumination; 
for just as history is true, so is allegory true. As the 
history, as we shall see, was the preparation for the India of 
the present, and the preparation for the India of the future, 
so also is that true which is elsewhere written in the 
Mahabharatha : “ 1 am the Teacher and the Mind is my 

pupil. ” From that standpoint we shall see Sree Krishna 
as the Jagath-guru, the world-Guru, and Arjuna as the 
Mind, the Lower Manas, taught by the Teacher. And thus 
we may learn to understand its meaning for ourselves in 
our own little cycle of human growth. 

Now, an Avathara is the Iswara, the Logos of a world- 
system, appearing in some physical form at some great 
crisis of evolution. The Avathara decends—unveils Him¬ 
self would be a truer phrase; ‘decends’ is when we 
think of the Supreme as though far-off, when truly He is 
the all-pervasive Life in which we live ; to the outer eye 
only is it a coming down and descending—and such an 
Avathara is Sree Krishna. He comes as the Logos of the 
system, veiling Himself in human form, so to at He may, 
as man, outwardly shape the course of history with 
mighty power, as no lesser force might avail to shape it. 
But the Avathara is also the Iswara of the human Spirit, 
the Logos of the spirit, the Supreme Self, the self o£ whom 
the individual spirit is a portion—an amsa. Avathara then 
is the Iswara of our system; the Avathara also, is the Iswara 
of the human spirit; and as we see him in these two 

presentments, the light shines out and we begin to 
understand. 

Let us take the historical drama, the setting of the great 
teaching. India had passed through a long cycle of great- 





ness, of prosperity. Sree Ramachandra has ruled over the 
land as the model of the Divine Kingship that guides, 
shapes, and teaches an infant civilisation, That day had 
passed. Others had corne, feebler to rule and guide, and 
many a conflict had taken place. The great Kshathriya caste 
had been cut down almost to the root by the Avathara, 
Parasu Hama, Rama of the axe; it had again grown up strong 
and vigorous. Into that India the new manifestation 
came. 

In that part of her story, this first offshoot of the great 
Aryan Race had settled in the northern parts of India. It 
had tiiere served as the model, the world-model, for a 
nation. That was its function, A religion, embracing the 
heights and depths of human thought, able to reach the 
ryot in his field, able to teach the philosopher and the 
metaphysician in his secluded study, a world-embracing 
religion, had been proclaimed through the lips of the 
Rishis of this first offshoot of the Race, Not only a religion, 
but also a polity, an economic and social order, planned 
by the wisdom of a Manu, ruled at first by that Manu 
himself. Not only a religion and a polity, but also the 
shaping of the individual life on the wisest lines—the 
successive Varnas, the successive Asramas; the stages of 
life, in the long life of the individual, were marked in the 
castes, and each caste-life of the embodied Jeevathma 


reproduced in its main principles, in the individual life, 


the Asramas through which a man passed between birth 
and death. Thus perfectly thought out, thus marvellously 
planned, this infant civilisation was given to the race as a 
world-model, to show what might be done where Wisdom 
ruled and Love inspired. 

The word spoken out by that ancient model was the 
word Dharma—Duty, Fitness, Right Order .—Hints on the 
Study of Bhogavad-Geetha, pp. 6—12. 
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The Ramayana of Valmeeki “. is a romance and it is 
not a romance. It is a truth for those who can comprehend 
it, and an extravagance for those who cannot.” 


Out of the vast mass of events in the history of the 
world, the Guardians of Humanity select only such as are 
best suited to their purpose and weave around them narra¬ 
tives that stand as eternal symbols of cosmic processes. 

To the man of facts and dates, coins and inscriptions, 
I would recommend the advice given by Tennyson's 
Ancient Sage to the rationalistic young man. 

u The days and hours are ever glancing by, 

And seem to flicker past thro' aun and shade, 

Or short, or long, an Pleasure leads, or Pain ; 

But with the Nameless is nor Day nor Hour ; 

Tho r *e, thin minds, who creep from thought to thought, 

Break into 1 Thens ' and 1 Whens the Eternal Now: 

This double seeming of the single world !—" 

To the sceptic, cased in the impenetrable armour of 
doubt and disbelief, owning no world outside the perception 
of his unerring senses, who wants to prove everything by 
the touchstone of his reason before he would deign to 
allow it a place in his Hall of Knowledge, I say with the 
Sage that :— 

n Thou emit not prove the Nameless, O my son* 

Nor Caost thou prove the world thou movest hi, 

Thou eanst not prove that thou art body alone, 

Nor canal thou prove that thou art spirit alone, 

Nor canst thou prove that thou art both in one : 

Thou canal not prove them art immortal, no 
Nor yet that thou art mortal—nay, my son, 

Thou ennst not prove that i, who speak with thee, 

Am not lliyieli in converse with thyself, 

For nothing worthy proving can be proven. 

Nor yet d is proven ; wherefore t hou be wise, 

Cleave ever to the sunnier side hi doubt, 

And cling to Faith beyond the forms of Faith 1 
She reel* not in the storm of waving words, 

She bright*.is at the clash of 1 Ve*‘ and ‘No, 1 
She sees ihe Bes! that glimmers lhro J the Worst, 

She (cels the Sun h hid but for a night 
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She tastes the fruit before the blossom f?tls, 

She hears the lark within the songJess egg, 

She finds the fountain where they wail'd ‘Mirage* 

But, to him who would pierce thro’ the exoteric narra¬ 
tive down to the bed-rock of Truth, out of which bubbles 
ever the Waters of Immortality and Omniscience, to him 
who would feel the heart-throb of Valmeeki, to him who 
would understand the mystery of the Divine Incarnation 
and its sublime purpose, ] say :— 

11 If thou won kb 1 hear the Name less, and will dive 


Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 

There brooding by the centra! altar, thou 
.Mayst haply learn the Nameless hath a voice, 
By which ihou wilt abide, if thou be wise, 

As if thou kneweai, tho* thou canal not know ; 
For Knowledge is the swallow on the Jake 
That sees ami stirs the surf ace—shadow there, 
But never yet hath dipt into the abysm, 

The Abysm of all Abysms, beneath, within 
The blue of ®ky and sea, lhe green of earth, 


And in the million millionth of a grain 
Which cleft and cleft again for ever more, 

And ever vanishing, never vanishes, 

Totne, my son, more mystic than myself* 

Or even than the Nameless is to me. 

And when thou aendest thy free soul thro* heaven, 

Nor under*fanciest bound nor boundlessness^, 

Thou sees! the Nameless of the hundred names, 11 

For, saith the Lord. “He who thus knoweth my divine 
birth and action in its essence, having abandoned the body, 
cometh not into birth again, but cometh unto me, O, 
Arjuna! ”—Geetha IV. 9. 


1 have tried my best to be faithful to the original in 
word and in sentiment wherever it was possible. I have 
tried to place before his readers the thought that underlay 
the words of the poet. I have tried to preserve, as far as I 
could, the force, the beauty and the spirit of the Ramayana, 
that it may arouse in the hearts of the readers the same senti¬ 
ments, passions and feelings that well up in the hearts of a 
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lu audience, when it listens to its recital, i have 
incorporated into the translation of the text, wherever it 
was necessary, the explanations and the comments of 
Govinelaraja and the other authoritative commen¬ 
tators ; but, where they differed or supplemented one 
another, I have given the essence of their opinions in 
the form of Notes. I have drawn from all available sources 
of information, the Hindi version of Thulasi Das, the 
Prakrith of Hemachandracharya, the Vedas, the Smrithis, 
the Puranas, the Darsanas, in fact, the whole range of 
Samskritha and other literature, as far as was accessible to me. 
I know that any one who undertakes the translation into 
English of such colossal works as the Ramayana or the 
Mahabharatha must have at his disposal a large and well-re¬ 
presented library; I know also that I have neither the means 
nor the influence to possess it. But, I take this opportunity 
to render my heart-felt thanks, full and over-flowing, to all 
such as have helped me by placing their books at my 
disposal, more especially to the Brahma Vidya Lodge, T.S. 
Kumbakonam. I know that this enterprise requires a large 
initial outlay of capital and that I have it not. Babu Pratap 
Chandra Roy, the brave translator of the Mahabharatha, 
appealed and with success to the various Governments of 
India, Europe, and America ; Mr. Manmath Nath Dutt, the 
first translator of the Ramayana into English prose, was 
favoured with the royal support of His Highness the Maha¬ 
raja of Travancore, to whom he dedicated his work. 

But my mainstay and support is Sree Ramuchandra, 
whose greatness and glory I humbly endeavour to bring 


home ■ to the hearts of the millions in the East and in the 
West. To Him I dedicate , in alt humility and reverence, my 
unworthy production—to Hint, to Seetha, to Lakshmana, to 
Bharat ha, to Suthrughna and last, not least, to Mantthi, 
the Ideal Rama-bhaklha. In their timer-failing grace do 
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j place nty trust to enable me to carry on this work to its 
completion. 

I know, better than others, the shortcomings of my 
work and of the numerous disqualifications I labour 
under to do my duty towards it; and I humbly crave the 
indulgence of my readers, their sympathy, their support, 
their advice and their gcod thoughts. 


C. R SRINIVASA AIYANGAR. B.A., 

Trichinopoly. 






INTRODUCTION 




1“ The Ramayana. 

« The record of the life and adventures ot Sri Rama. 

This expression is naturally applicable to all works 
that treat of Sri Rama ; but custom and tradition have limi* 
ted it to the grand epic of Valiniki. 

Words are of three kinds :— Rtuihi, used in a conven¬ 
tional sense ; Yaugika, derivative, retaining that significa¬ 
tion which belongs to it by its etymology ; and 
Yaugika Rttdha, having both an etymological and special 
meaning. 

Such names as Krishna belong to the first class ; 
Dasarathi, the son of Dasaratha, is a type of the second ; 
Pankaja, the lotus, represent the third. The last word, 
etymologically understood, means “born in the mud ; ” but 
other llowcrs such as the water-lily are not so called. It 
is confined bv convention to the lotus alone. Even so the 
expression 1 Ramayana, Many have sung * the Life of 
Kama,' but convention restricts it by pre-eminence to the 
immortal epic of Valmiki alone, t he Oita, the Brahma 
Sutras, The Maha Bhashya and Rama, are by conventional 
usage and tradition understood to mean respectively, The 
Bhagavad Gita, The Brahama Sutras ot Vedavyasa, the 
Maha Bhashya of Patanjali and Rama the son of Dasaratha. 




Brahma, the Ancient of Days, sent down Narada to 
instruct Yalmiki in the mysteries of Divine wisdom. Vedic 
Hymns was the form in which the teaching was imparted. 
Later on, the hour-faced One came down even unto where 
Valmiki abode and endowed him with the Open Eye of (he 
Seer. The sage saw with clear vision into the past, the 
present, and the future; and the record thereof was given to 
the world in the form of a grand poem of 100 crores of 
stanzas— -A . A\ Ma no ha ra Kanda I; A. R. Yalta Kanda I; 
Adb. R., I. 

Brahma sung the life of Rama in a poem of 100 crores 
of stanzas and taught it to Narada and the other Rishis of 
ibis world — G.R., Bala Kanda, G. in his preface to his 
‘Notes on Bala Kanda' 

It contains 9 lakhs of cantos, 900 lakhs of chapters and 
100 crores of stanzas —A. R. Manohdra Kanda 17. 

fn course of time, the holy sages received the inesti¬ 
mable gift and continued to recite the epic in their hermit¬ 
ages. Countless bands of the Shining Ones gathered over¬ 
head in their bright aerial cars and listened entranced to the 
heart-compelling strains; showers of heavenly dowers 
rained on the heads of the blessed singers; and shouts of jov 
and acclamation rent the skies, Then began a mighty 
struggle among the denizens of the other worlds as to who 
should have exclusive possession of the sacred epic. The 
Devas {Angels of Light) would have it-in their bright homes 
on high; the Daily as (the Lords of Darkness) and the 
Nagas (Dragons of wisdom) would not rest until their 
nether worlds resounded with the holy chant; but the Sages 
aFid Kings of the earth would have parted with their lives 
sooner-.- Hot was the discussion between the excited clai¬ 
mants ; Brahma the Creator, Siva the Destroyer tried in vain 
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; in f.he end, they and the ambitious 
along with them proceeded by common consent to where 
the Lord Vishnu lay reclined on the folds of the Serpent of 
Eternity, gently lulled by the throbbing waves of the Ocean 
of milk. They laid the case before him and besought 
a way out of the difficulty, Vishnu cut the Gordian knot 
by dividing the huge work equally and impartially among 
the three claimants, who. they averred, were all entitled to it. 
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aspirants 


33 crores, 33 lakhs, 33 thousand s 333 stanzas and 10 
letters formed the portion of each. Maha Lakshmi, the Con¬ 
sort of Vishnu, Scsha, the Serpent of Eternity, and Garuda, 
the divine Bird were initiated by the Lord into the three 
mighty Mantras (Spells) built up of the last 10 letters above 
mentioned. Lakshmi shared her knowledge with the Angels 
on high. Sesha instructed the Dragons and the Asuras in 
the Nether worlds, l'rom Garuda came the knowledge of 
the mighty Mantra to the mortals of this Earth. What 
these mantras are and how they are to be utilised can best 
be learnt from the Science that treats of them (The Mantra 
Sastra). Thus proceeding, two letters remained undivided 
and indivisible. Siva requested that they might be his 
portion. The Holy Name that they expressed, Rama, was 
reverently Received by the Lord of the Kail as a ; and for all 
time he abides at the holy Kasi (Benares), to whisper it into 
the right ear of those who exchange their mortal tenements 
for the Robe ot Glory ; and it takes then! over safely 
through the tossing waves of material existence on 
to the shores'of the Regions of Light. 


Thereafter, the portion of the Earth was further divided 
among the seven spheres thereof—Pushkara, Saks, Plaksha, 
Kusa, Krouncha, Salrrfali and Jatfibu. Each secured to itself 
47,619,017 stanzas ; but 4 remained indivisible. Where¬ 
upon. Brahma the Creator begged hard of his father 
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allowed to receive it, Later on } NorSHa learnt 
them from him. ^ 

“ I was before this Universe began and no other. 
Being and N'ot-Being are the Kosmic Uitimates; but 
beyond them and behind them I remain. All else 
shall pass away and change—all Name and Form ; but, 
l remain. That which presents itself not as Troth, that 
which manifests itself not as the Self, verily that is Maya, 
the great Illusion ca^upon the Supreme One like a mist, 
like a pall of darkness. The Great Elements permeate all 
Name and Form like^rp and woof; but the Manifested 
and the Unmanifested live in Me and move and have their 
being. The Supreme is the Life and Light of the Universe ■ 
but for It, it is not. .Know thou the above and you know 
Me". These are the Great Truths. 

The inhabitants of the Pushkara D wee pa divided 
equally their share between the two Varshas (continents) 
that compose it; but the nine Varshas of our Jambu 
D wee pa received 5,291,(105 stanzas each and a seven- 
lettered mantra.—Kuru, Hirartfn.ija, Ramyaka, Kstupiala, 
Ilavrita, Bhadraswa, Hari, Kimpurusha and Bharata. But 
the letter ‘ Sn ’ that remained, was held in commtj^by the 
nine Varshas. 

Later on, the Lord took 'form as VedPvyasa; the 
Kaliyuga will see the Brahmanas dull of intellect and short¬ 
lived; so, he divided the one eternal Veda (Divine Wisdom) 
into many branches (Sakhas) to suit their varied capacities. 
Hence his name Veda-Vyasa, ‘ He that adjusts or arranges 
the Vedas’. Further, he took what fell to the Bharata Varsha 
as its share of the Original Ramayana and based upon it 
tlie 17 Puranas, the Upapuranas, and the Maha Bharata. 
But, his soul knew not peace nor serenity. He sat with an 
ach trig heart on the banks of the swift-flowing Sarasvafl 



mysteries of the SeLLas contained in the four stanzas that 
constituted the Heartof all Wisdom. Veda-Vyasa assimilat¬ 
ed it and embodied it in his fsfcncus Sri Bhagavatha, the 
child of his mature wisdom and fullneSfc of peace. 

The great sages, that later on gave to the world the 
vanious standard works on the Science of words, Astronomy, 
Astrology, Phonetics, Prosody, the Rules of Ritual and the 
Vedic glossaries, drew their materials < from the Original 
Ramayana; and there is not an episode, that embodies any 
truth, moral, social, religious or philosophical, but owes its 
origin to the same,— A- R. Yatra Kanda II. 

The Mahabharata has a similar mystery ot its own. 
Vyasa sung it of yore in 60 lakhs of 1 stanzas, BO of which 
he Angeis kept to themselves; the Fathers appropriated 
15 ; the Rakshasas and the Yakshas had to content them¬ 
selves with 14 ; while we on this mortal earth were blessed 
but with the remaining lakh. Vaisampayana lias preserved 
it for us. 24,000 stanzas make up the work, the numerous 
episodes.excluded. But, there exists a compendium of 
the same m 150 stanzas and it is called the Anukramanika. 
— M. B., I. 1. , t 

III.— 'The Singer.' 

Maharshi Vahneeki is held to be the composer of the 
epic. The name means ' He who sprang out of the 
ant-hill.’ Said Brahma, the Fashioner of the worlds, ‘ Know 
this mighty sage as Valmeeki, in as much he has come out of 
the Valmeeka (the ant-hill),"— Brahma Kaivartha Parana. 

i. "I am the tenth son of Varuna, the Lord of the Waters 
(or the 10th in descent)”— V. R. VII, 06,10; “ Thus was 
sung the Ramayana by the mighty son of Varuna ; and 
Brahma signified bi^glad approval thereof''— V- R., VII. 10, 




through the countless years, trees and shrubs 
sprang around him, while an immense ant-hill arose on all 
sides, completely concealing him from view. Later on, 
Varuna, the Lord of the Waters, sent down heavy rains, 
Which dissolved the strange tenement; coming out oh it, the 
Gods hailed him as the son of Varuna, as Valmeeki.— Go. 
ou V. i?.—L 1. 


ii. He came of the line of Blirigu, the son of Varuna, 
V. R., ViL, 94. 

Riksha of the line of Bhrigu, was later on known 
as Valmeeki. He held the office of Veda-Vyasa in the 
24th Chatur Yuga— V. P, III, 3. 

iii. He is the son of Varuna and brother of Bhrigu— 
Bit., IV. 1. 


iv. He is the same as Riksha, the son of Prachetas of 
the line of Blirigu — V. R. I. ! (Go.) He abides in the 
world of Indrie V. R . VII. 71— 11. ; M. B. II. 7, 

/ v. Once upon a time, there lived on the si lores of lake 
Pampa, a Bralimana, Sankha by name. Journeying through 
the pathless woods that covered the banks of the Goda* 
* vari, a fierce-eyed hunter sprang at him and was 

not long in transferring to himself the clothes, 
the ornaments, the water pot and even the leathern 
sandals of the unfortunate Brahman a. It was mid¬ 
summer and the sun was high in the heavens. His 
pitiless rays beat down upon the head of poor Sankha ; the 
red-hot sand burnt his tender feet to the very bone. He 
folded the rags that the cruel mercies of the hunter leftd him 
and stood upon them while the forest solitudes resounded 
with his screams of agony. The iron heart of the hunter 
grew soft towards him. “I did right” said he to himself “in 
depriving the poor fellow of what he had. It is but in the 
^ercisc of my duty and hereditary calling; but let jne lay 
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~%ome small merit by giving him my old sandals/’ Sar 
iras^profuse sii his gratitude, “ May all good go with 
you ! Verily, it is some good karma of a past life that put 
into your head the idea of making a present of a pair of 
sandals to a poor wayfarer and that, when he is in most 
need of it." The hunter was curiously affected with 
the prophetic words of the Brahmana. “ Good sir ! May 1 
know what merit I have laid by in a former birth ? " “ Alas ! 

replied Sankha, “ the fierce sun almost melts my poor 
brains. My tongue cleaves to my mouth from dire thirst. 
Is this a place to dilate upon old-world stories ? Take me 
to some cool shady spot where I may rest my poor limbs." 

A ray of pity illuminated the dark recesses of the 
hunter's heart. Gently he led Sankha to the cool waters of 
a lake hard by; and the Brahmana plunged into its welcome 
depths, performed his midday prayers, offered due wor¬ 
ship to the Gods, the Fathers and the Sages. Meanwhile, 
the hunter busied himself in providing his late victim with 
sweet fruits and roots; Sankha partook of them, and 
quenched his thirst at the limpid lake ; then sought the 
leafy shade of a hospitable tree where the hunter followed 
him. “ Now will I reveal unto you some glimpes of your 
chequered past" said Sankha, 

“ There lived of old a Brahmana, by name 
Stambha, of the clan of Sri Vatsa. In Sala town 
he abode and with him his beautiful wife Kantimayee, a 
model of wifely virtues and whole-hearted devotion ; but, 
the wayward heart of the man turned away from her ; and 
he so forgot himself, his manhood and the duty he owed to 
a lady and his wife, that he installed in his home a harlot, in 
whose witching smiles he lived. Outraged in everything 
that a woman holds dear and sacred, Kantimayee yet 
remained loyal to her unworthy husband ; she was most 
assiduous in attending to the comforts of the man and 



is paramour ; she anticipated their least wishes, supremely 
content if she could thereby win back her husband’s 
love. 


Years passed away thus ; and the wretch suffered the 
tonneiits of Hell even before he reached it, in the shape of 
a cruel disease that made his days and nights one long 
agony. The woman who owned him body and soul, quiet¬ 
ly robbed him of what wealth lie had and sought another 
and more congenial companion of her pleasures. He came 
to know it and in his bitterness of his heart called down 
the deadliest curses upon the head of the betrayer and upon 
himself that so basely abused his wife’s loyalty and love. 
“ l stand alone in the world and helpless. I have wilful¬ 
ly destroyed every chance of deserving any help from you 
or sympathy. My treatment of you was simply abominable. 
I placed the harlot in the sacred seat of the wedded wife ; 
I rejoiced to see the pure hands of my life’s partner serve 
all meekly, the unclean animal I had taken to my heart. 
Cruel were nty words to you and crueller my behaviour. 
The Holy Books tell us, that the husband who wrings the 
heart of his loyal wife is doomed to the miserable lot of a 
eunuch for ten lives and seven ; the finger of scorn will ever 
point at him. Now, the reed on which l lent has broken 
and pierced my heart." But Kantimayee lifted hands of 
appeal to him and cried, “ Lord of my heart 1 Your hand¬ 
maiden is ever at your service. She is yours to command— 
now and ever. You shall not lack for any sympathy or 
service that mv poor self can render. Strange it is that you 
should feel shame-faced to ask it of me. Never did the 
slightest shadow uf resentment darken my heart against you, 
As for what you say of my cheerless life, do I not know that 
I only pay back what I owed in my former birth f I made my 
bed and I must lie upon it. And when was a dutiful wife 
known to be otherwise than loyal and loving to her lord?" 
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thwith she sped to her patents and got from them the 
wherewithal- to provide for his wants and necessities. 

One hot day in June, Devala the sage crossed the 
threshhold of the humble pair and requested hospitality. 
Kantimayee turned to her husband and said ‘ This holy 
man is a master physician. I am sure that he will relieve 
you of your cruet disease, if he is so-minded'. Thus she 
played upon his intense selfishness and unconsciously per¬ 
suaded him to welcome the sage. She washed his scorch¬ 
ed feet with cool water, placed a seat for him, fanned 
his weary limbs ; and when he had rested a while, 
entertained him with the very best her humble abode 
afforded. The water that washed his feet she took to 
her husband and said “This is a very potent medicine and 
fails not " ; whereat, he eagerly drained it at a gulp. 

At last, the disease ate into his vitals and he became 
delirious with pain- she procured some medicine 
and was trying to force it into his mouth, when the man 
was seized with terrible convulsions and expired biting off 
huger of poor Kantimayee. She sold her ornaments and 
Jewellery, bought fragrant wood with it, placed her 
unworthy husband upon it, set fire to the same and lay by 
Iris side in sweet content and supreme peace of heart. She 
took her place in the House of Glory, 


But the dominating tendency of his life asserted itself 
at the last moment and of the harlot was his last thought. 
The wheel of Karma has turned and he is now a hunter— 
the natural foe of the birds of the air and t lie beasts 
of the forests. You are no other than that rene¬ 
gade Brahmana. Your partner in iniquity is now born 
among the hunters and is your wife. Since you con¬ 
sented, unconsciously though, to welcome and entertain the 
Rishi Devala, a ray of pity, a Hash of something nobie 
crossed your dark heart and induced you to relieve my 
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■--Sufferings and make a gift to me of your old shoes. The 
holy water that washed the feet of the sage has purified 
your unclean spirit; and you have been privileged to hear 
from me the details of your former life. In your last moments 
you bit oft the finger of your faithful wife; now you live upon 
the flesh of slain beasts. You died in your bed ; and now 
the hard earth is your only bed. Nay, I will reveal to you 
what will be fall you iiereaf ter.” He opened the eyes of the 
hunter to his next birth, instructed him in the right way of 
spending the holy month of Vaisakha. The hunter, now- 
supremely repentant, gave back to his benefactor the arti¬ 
cles of which he had dispossessed him and saw him safely 
out of the dark woods. The unexpected turn thus given 
to his life was productive of very favourable results. 

Krijry, the sage, spent long years of severe austerities 
on the banks of a beautiful lake. When it was over, his 
life essence streamed through his eyes; a serpent swallowed 
it and the quondam hunter took birth in its womb. A 
Brahinana by birth, he was brought up by the rude hunters 
and took to their ways of living. He mated with a woman 
of the lower classes and had many children through her. 
He organized a gang of foot-pads, waylaid the travellers 
and lived upon his ill-gotten gains. 

One day, the Seven Sages chanced to pass through the 
forest. Our Brahmana hunter promptly held them up. 
“ Reverend Sirs! None pass this way without paying 
me toll. Nay, it is but duty that I owe my wife 
and my young ones. So I request you to make a 
transfer of everything valuable you have.” The Holy Ones 
smiled in pity and said, “ My good man, please yourself. 
But do us a slight favour. Go home and put to your wife 
and children the following question 1 1 You share with me 
the gains of my calling, do you not ? Well ; doubtless you 
will take a share of the : retribution natural to such a 







life of lawlessness and cruelty as l lead.' Fear not, 

but we will remain here, even until you come back 

with their answer ; ■’ and they bound themselves thereto 

by the most solemn oaths. The hunter could not 

clearly explain to himself what they were after. But 
such a simple request did not deserve to be refused. 
So he went home and put the question to his wife 
and children. But they laughed in his face and cried, 
“Are you gone mad? Who can deny that we have a right to 
a share of your earnings ? But, as to a share of the results 
of your crimes, why, the very idea is supremely absurd." 

The hunter was daaed with surprise at this outburst of 
frank selfishness. The holy presence of the Sages purified 
his nature and brought out its nobler instincts. So, back 
he sped to where his strange visitors were. Tears of repen¬ 
tance and grief streamed down his rugged face as he clasped 
their feet and exclaimed in despair, u Lords of Compassion ! 
blind have I been til! now ; a life of cruelty and iniquity 
did I lead, and went back upon the' noble traditions of the 
Brabtnanas, to whom I belong by birth. I have run through 
the entire gamut of crime. And now I take my refuge in 
your mercy. Extend the shadow of your protection over 
me." No other helper have T. 

Then they took council among themselves. "Our poor 
friend is a Brahmana ; but he has chosen to degrade himself 
and lead a hunter’s life. Yet, he seeks refuge of us ; and it 
behoves us to do something for him. Let us try upon him 
the effect of the ail-potent Name of Sri Rama. He can have 
no better weapon to fight his past evil." They called him 
unto them and said, “My good man ! We instruct you in 
the mystery of a very powerful mantra. But, as you have a 
long course of purification to go through, you cannot receive 
it as it is; we shall reverse it for you. Meditate upon it with 
your heart ancj soul, day and night, till we come back;,’’ 
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■^fiKey then whispered into his ears the syllables Mara and 
vanished from his sight. 

The hunter planted his staff where they stood a 
moment ago and sat down there in all earnestness, in all sin¬ 
cerity, to meditate upon the mighty spell. Many thousands of 
years passed over his head. The world and all it held slipped 
away from his consciousness. His various bodies were gra¬ 
dually purified of everything gross and material and shone in 
their splendour and radiance. But there rose around him 
where he sat, a large ant-hill, that in course of time concealed 
him from view. The Sages were as good as their word. They 
came back to where their hunter-disciple sat, lost in profound 
meditation. “ Come out into the living world ” called they ; 
and he came out from the ant-hill. The Sages laid their 
hands on his head in sweet blessing and said, " Holy One ! 
The Name of the Lord has consumed your past sins. You 
have stood face to face with the Great Mystery. You are 
our equal, A second time were you born when you came 
out of yonder ant-hill. The world shall know you hence 
as Valmeeki (Son of the Ant-Hill). ’’ 

Thus did Valmeeki narrate the events of his forma- 
birth to Him whose life he sung.— A. /?. Rajya Kauda. 14; 
Ad. R . II. 6 ; Bhav . P. III. 10. 

Bhrigu and Valmeeki were the sons of Charshani and 
Varuna— Bh. VI. 10. 


IV,—The Number of Stanzas. 

The 7 cantos arc divided into 500 chapters and 24,000 
stanzas. (V. R . VII. 94). Govindaraja’s commentary ex¬ 
tends only to so many ; But, the actual number is 24,253. 
The commentator explains it thus :— 

1. It is many thousands of years since the poem was 
sung. Innumerable versions of if would naturally have 
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; the carelessness of the later copyists might have 
also contributed to this irregularity, 

2. It may be that Valmeeki set himself to sing the 
epic in 24,000 stanzas ; but, he was obliged to exceed the 
limit, more especially as it was sung and not written. 

3. We ought to take it that 24,000 is the lowest 
limit. The work would not fall short of it. 

4. The Day of Brahma comprises 1,000 Mahayugas. 
AManvantarais 1/14 of it; but Amara Sim ha, in his Lexicon 
has it that it comprises 71 Mahayugas, ignoring the fractional 
portion. Even so, 24 is the nearest total number in thou¬ 
sands, the odd stanzas being ignored. But, as it stands, the 
South Indian edition in Grantha characters commented 
upon by Govindaraja contains; 


Cantos. 

Chapters, 

Stanzas. 

Balakanda . 

77 

2,255 

Ayodhyakanda ... 

119 

4,415 

Aranyakanda . 

75 

2,732 

Kishkindhakanda 

67 

2,620 

Sundarakanda . 

68 

3,006 

Yuddhakanda . 

131 

5,990 

Uttarakanda 

110 

8,234 


647 

24,253- 


V .— When was it sung ? 

Valmeeki composed this epic before Sri Rama celebra¬ 
ted his horse-sacrifice, Ravana and his brood had been 
wiped out.— V. R. I. 4. 

Satrughna went to Mathura, killed Lavana in fair fight 
and ruled for over twelve years in his town. Returning to 
Ayodbya, he spent a night at fhe hermitage of Valmeeki ; 

R— 30 
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he heard the grand epic sung 
VII. 71. 


by Kusa and La 


II 
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u Whom shall I give it to " thought Vaimeeki ; and it so 
chanced that the royal twins Kusa and Lava touched his 
feet and begged to be taught the sacred song.— V. R. I. 4. 

So Vaimeeki must have composed it when Rama held 
sway at Avodhya and had put Sita away from himself. 

“ When the Tretayuga draws to its close and its 
successor the Dwapara takes its place, in that Twilight of 
Ages, I come down on earth as Sri Rama, son to Dasaratha, 
and lift the load of sin and sorrow from her shoulders."— 


M, B. Santi Parva III. 39. 


VI.—The Epic. 

“ This we should do ; that we should not. This 
secures to us happiness here and hereafter; that 
plunges us in misery now and for ever. This is good for 
us ; that is not so.” Now, no one denies that such dis¬ 
criminative knowledge is extremely desirable and useful 
to all that make the journey of life. The Holy Writ 
(Vedas), the World-histories (Puranas), and the sacred Epics 
(Kavyas) give us such knowledge, if we but get at their 
Heart-Doctrine. Every one of these go to develop 
in us the same faculty of Right Discrimination ; but, 
there is a difference in the process. 

Now, the Holy Writ is almost kingly in its authority. 
There is no questioning it, no altering it. It must be taken 
as it is and must be obeyed to the very letter. You may 
not take out the word Agni in a Mantra and replace it by 
its synonym, say— Vanhi. Why? The results predicated 
would not come about ; nay, evil, and that of no light kind 
will come out of it. " If a Mantra he not rendered aright 
in rhythm, intonation or accent, if the letters are misplaced 
or onqittcd, the results fail to appear ; and the fool would 




irawn down death upon himself. Behold ! Thwashta 
sought to create one who could slay Indra. But, a 
slight change of accent and intonation made it to bring 


into existence one who 
We may not at present 
and every commandment ; 
for it will bring forth evil, 
orders of a general on the 


was killed, by Indra.”— Sndi. 
understand the results of each 
but we dare not disobey them ; 
No one sits down to argue the 
battle field or of a king on his 
throne ; he does not analyse it, examine its legality, morali¬ 
ty or philosophic fitness. Even so, study the Holy Writ 
with care ; learn from it what to do and what to avoid. 
Follow the Right and keep away from the Path of Un¬ 
righteousness. But, all this is primarily based on an unrea¬ 
soned desire for happiness and fear of evil. 

Now, the World-histories adopt a milder tone. They 
command not, but offer friendly advice. “This one did 
right and lived in happiness here and hereafter. This 
another chose the path of wickedness and came to grief 
and misery now and beyond.” Thus we are ted to con¬ 
clude that Rama should be our ideal and not Havana. This 
is the more pleasant way of learning the Rules of Life. 

The Epic deals with the question in a different way. It 
is not the nature of women to wear their hearts on their 
lips; but, none the less, they obtain what they want—and 
very often more. Even so, the epics carry a meaning on 
their surface ; but, there runs an under current of deep 
thought and instruction. Lovers of literature seek to pierce 
through the veil of words into that which lies beneath— 
the heart of the poet; and once found, it is a perennial 
source of joy. Hence, the epic is the best teacher of the 
three. 

A perfect Epic is flawless in every way ; it abounds in 
all excellences ; it has a beauty all its own. Rightly has 
it been named 11 The child of the poet’s heart.’’ 



There are three varieties of it. The Gadya Kavya (narra¬ 
tive prose) of which Kadambari is the type; the Padya Kavy« 
(narrative poetry), represented by Raghuvamsa; the 


Champu (narrative prose and poetry), like the Bhojachampu. 
Man has to hand countless materials that go to build 


up his Palace of Happiness; even so the Epic, The words 
and their connotations, these form its body; the Heart 
Doctrine is its breath of life ; Metaphor, Simile, Hyperbole 
and the other Figures of Speech serve to adorn it gaily ; 
puns, innuendos and the other inferred hints make up its 
list of personal excellences, bravery, fortitude, valour and the 
like. Vaidarbhi and the other varieties of diction are its 
generic attributes and ennoble it. Kaisiki and the other 
modes of style are its graceful motions. The harmonious 
arrangement of words is known as the Sayya, the soft bed on 
which it reclines at ease. Fire brings out the sweetness of 
objects and distil tor us their essences ; even so the Pakas, 
the various Modes of composition. These are the ingre¬ 
dients that heighten the beauty of the Epic. 

Words fall into three clsses ■— 

Vachaka, Lakshaka and Vyanjaka; likewise their 
meanings. The Yachya represents the connotation as laid 
down in authoritative lexicons. The philosophers hold 
that the primal words were assigned their respective sig¬ 
nificance by the Divine Being. The Lakshya seeks an allied 
and derivative signification where the first fails to be 
appropriate. The Vyangya comes to light when the words 
have been arranged in their grammatical order and 
have expressed their natural meaning ; it is apart 
from the above and renders il more graceful and charming. 
Dhvani is another name for it. 

There are numerous Figures of Speech, chief amongst 
Which ate a hundred. These do not belie the name given 
them of Alamkara (ornamentation). From Slesha (the 




to Gathi (the way), there are 24 Gun as (attributes) 
that go to make up the character of the Epic. These are 
to be found in the arrangement of the words themselves. 

Recti (Diction):—this excellent choice of words is 
divided into, 

Vaida rbhi — difficult word-joinings, harsh letters and 
long compounds, find no place in it, 

Gaudi— long and tedious compounds characterise it 
and harsh letters 

Panchali —a happy combination of the above. 

Vritii (Style):—the words and the sense aptly render 
the varying emotions. This is of four kinds.— 

Kaisiki— reflecting the higher emotions of Love 'and 
Pathos. 

A mbhati —painting the Wonderful, the Humourous 
and tiie Serene. 

Sotvati —picturing to ns the Heroic and the Dreadful. 

Bharati —wherein the Terrible and the Repulsive find 
a voice, 

Sayy<*: —the words must be so arranged that their rela¬ 
tions might not be far-fetched. 


Pakai —unripe fruits are wrapped up in straw or other¬ 
wise subjected to the influence of heat io make them soft 
and mellow. 

The nobility and grandeur of composition gives a 
beauty and charm to Hie emotions of the heart, 

Draksha Paha (the Grape) ■ The grape requires not 
much effort to make it yield its sweet juice ; so, the 
piece charms us with its manifold graces even while we 
read it, 

Nalikera Paha (the Cocoanut) : You have to painfully 
remove its hard rind, break through the shell, get at the 
nut and even then, you have to chew it soft before you 
enjoy its refreshing juice- Even so, the Epic does not 



easily surrender itself to you in all its beauty, but puts you 
through the veritable Labours of Hercules before it rewards 
you. 

The grape melts in your mouth ; the cocoanttt is hard 
to crack, Between these are found the Madhit (the Honey) 
the Ksheera (the Milk),the Kadali (the Plantain), and the like. 

The Epic Inferior has no Dhvani to boast of, but the 
superficial graces of words and their natural meanings. 

‘ Chitra’ is another name for it. 

The Epic Middling the natural meaning preponder¬ 
ates while the Dhvani peeps in now and then. 

The Epic Superior the Dhvani is essentially conspi¬ 
cuous and graces the words and their natural significance. 
Towns, the ocean, mountains, seasons, moonlight, sunrise, 
pleasant recreations in charming groves, aquatic sports, 
carousals, love-making, pangs of separation, wedding, birth 
of a son, councils of state, gambling, military expeditions, 
battles and the happy times of the hero have each a 
chapter or more devoted to them. Various feelings and 
emotions that sway the human heart find perfect expression. 
The chapters are not long and tedious. The metres used 
in them arc sweet to the ear. Each chapter varies the 
metre at its close. 

This is the Epic Perfect ; and the Ramayana of 
Valmeeki is its best exponent. 

Such a work is a source of joy to us in this world and 
in the other. '“An Epic brings ns fame, wealth and worldly 
wisdom j it keeps our feet from the Path of Evil ; it needs 
but be studied to charm ; it ever counsels us aright like a 
true love .”— Kavya Prakasa, 

“Who will say that the study of noble Epics destroys 
not the dark brood of sin and evil in us ? Whom does it not 



^TWhom does it not save from the wiles of wrong? 
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King Bhoja. 


The Maha Kavya % the Grand Epic. 


The Hero ennobles the Epic. His very name drives 
away from us the Things of Darkness, and gathers round 
us the sweet Angels of good, ouch a one must be sung of 
by it.— Bhainahacharya . 

“ The Mount Meru towers aloft in greatness and 
grandeur ; but the Tree of Plenty (K alp aka) makes it more 
charming and graceful. Figures of Speech, Style, Diction, 
and Modes do beautify the Epic. But the perfect Hero is its 
crest-jewel.”— Udbhatacharya. 

An Epic owes its life and fame to its noble Hero.”— 
Rndra Bhatta. 

“ The Hero’s noble attributes hold together the poet’s 
word-gems that shine for all time around the necks of the 
lovers of literature ."—Sahitya Meemamsa . 

The poet may be modest of speech and his attain¬ 
ments of no very high order ; but his choice of a Hero 
compels the attention of the most fastidious —King Bhoja. 

Else, the wise pay no great heed to them. 

The Maha Bharata lives for ever in the hearts of men, 
only because the Lord Srce Krishna forms its central figure 
and hero. 

The Science of Reasoning finds a place in the life of 
the Great One, since it affords analogical evidence and in¬ 
ference that the Lord is the instrumental and material 
cause of the universe. 

The Science of Ritual is also useful in this way. One 
should learn the Holy Writ first and then alone proceed 
to inquire into the nature of the various Rules of Life bid 
down therein ; so begins the teaching. It sets itself to 
bring home to our hearts the Divine attributes and excel¬ 
lences. It is the hand-maiden of the Royal Science of Self, 
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the Absolute, leads us to 
the feet of the Supreme One by holding up for our venera¬ 
tion and ideal His countless perfections. 

Q. The Mpnists hold that the Absolute has no attri¬ 
butes. How then can the Science deal with the same ? 
How then can Vedanta profess to expound to us the nature 
and attributes of Brahman ? 

A . Though some passages deny any attributes to It, 
we can yet postulate that the absence of imperfection is 
perfection. Or, we predicate attributes of It in Its condi¬ 
tioned and manifested aspect. Hence, Sciences and World- 
histories find a place in the estimation of the Wise and 
attain deathless fame, in so far as they contribute to unfold 
to human minds the glory of the Great One. 

1 he Ramayana of Valmeeki is the oldest Epic in the 
world ; and it bids fair to rule the hearts of men to the 
very end of Time. 

He who sung it is throned aloft in the Temple of Fame, 
And why ? Sree Rama, the Supreme One, is the Hero of his 
immortal poem. He is the noblest of the noble. His Name 
dispels the Things of Gloom and Darkness and Evil. All 
excellences find their perfect expression in him. ‘‘He who 
hath not drunk of the beauty of Rama’s presence, he upon 
whom file benign glances of Rama have not rested, even 
for a while, the world throws him out as a thing peculiarly 
vile ; nay, his very self scorns him.-— V. ft. II. 17. 

Of a truth, it is but a waste of time and labour to study 
poems that come not up to the above level, 

The Hero 

Fame and valour are his ; the Aims of Life lie next 
his heart; round him centre the chief events ; in him shine 
forth all heroic qualities) and he alone enjoys the supreme 
good tliat the poem holds out- 
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The Vedanta, the Science < 
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The Hero must exemplify in himself the following :— 

1. High birth (V. R. II. i). 

2 . His natural beauty, though unadorned, should 
captivate the hearts of the beholders, even as though it was 
adorned to perfection. 

3. ffe must hold his head higher than any other 
ruler of men and should bow to no other. 


4. His munificence and generosity must quite over¬ 
whelm those that seek him. 

5. The grandeur of his presence must illuminate the 
world, even like the noon-day sun. 

6 . A right adaptation of means to ends, a marvel¬ 
lous perception, almost intuitive, of the when, the where, 
and the how, of human actions. 

7. A heart ever wedded to the Great Law (KAMI, 2). 

8. Divine origin (F. M, II. 1). 

9. A perfect knowledge and mastery of all the know¬ 
ledge of his time (V. R. II. 2). 

10. Supreme simplicity and unassumingness. 

The Hero is of four kinds : — 


1 . Dhirodatta. Joy and sorrow, anger and grief have 
power to move him not. Deep is his heart beyond 
ken, even when overwhelming emotions would 
lay bare its profundity. He would not see any one, 
man or beast, in pain or grief, but would at once devote 
himself to relieve it. He is remarkable by the almost 
utter absence of self. He sees through the Eye of Wisdom 
and listens through the Ear of Experience. The Heroic 
emotions dominate in hup. 

(2) DhirodJhata. Proud and jealous, he is a man of 
impulses, Of fierce deeds, he boasts of them and of him¬ 
self, whenever the mood is on him. His knowledge of 
things enable him to make others see and hear and feel 

K—3; 
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ready to revenge, the 

Terrible characterises him. 

(8) Dhira Santa , Of infinite patience, all griefs touch 
him and vanish. He has ever a smile and a gentle word 
for all. The Serene finds its expression in him ; and he is 
a Brahtriana as a rule. 

(4) Dhira Lolita . He leaves the cares of state and its 
control to his sons or his ministers. The gentler and finer 
arts of life occupy his time and attention. A happy life 
and a quiet is what he aims after. The emotion of Love is 
the key-stone of his character. 

The Rasas (Emotions). 

A modification of mental consciousness brought into 
existence through 

(It Vibhava: —Youth, beauty, intelligence, the moon¬ 
light, the southern zephyr, the spring, the flowers, the joyous 
notes of birds and the like (If R. IV. 1.) 

(2) Anubhava: —The witching glances of women, the 
play of their eye-brows, and the like. 

(3) Satvika :—Utter sympathy with others, even to the 
extent of experiencing in himself their joys and sorrows; and 

(4) Sattchari :—The minor emotions, 32 in number, 
from Dispassion to Anxiety. 

Nine are the Rasas, the flashes that play over the 
dark waters of the human heart—Love, Humour, Pathos, 
the Terrible, the Heroic, Fear, the Repulsive, Wonder and 
Serenity, Man and woman are moved strangely by each 
other ; and this is known as Sthayi Bhava, varying with 
everyone of the above emotions. But, till it developes into 
any one of these, the others should not dominate it ; the 
modifying causes, mentioned above, Vibhava and the like, 
should nourish it and give it an independent existence 
as a Rasa. Man loses himself ( in the experience of 
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likes. Quick to feel and 
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«^ih e above is a very superficial mention of the clue 
'varieties; but, the reader may profitably consult Dasa 
Rupaka and other works on Rhetoric). 

Love, Valour, the Terrible, the Wonderful and the 
Serene ought to find a place in any narration of the life of 
the Hero. 
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lithe above are in any way unsuited to the Hero-type 
selected ; or it the Hero and the Heroine are wanting in 
mutual and perfect love ; or if the love of the Heroine 
stands higher than that of the Hero ; or it animals, birds 
and savages form the subject of narration or description, 
it is a Perversion of Emotion. 


In the Ramayana, Love and the other Emotions find 
apt and perfect expression. Rama lakes Seeta to wife and lives 
happily with her in his father's capital for many years. The 
course of true love runs smooth here. Ravana kidnaps her; 
and then we have a fine description of the miseries of sepa¬ 
rated lovers. The episode of Sufpanakha is a fine touch of 
humour. Dasaratha pines away of sorrow, having lost, 
through his own folly, the son of his heart; Pathos, supreme 
and touching, characterises the entire scene, Lakshin ana’s 
deeds of valour illustrate the Heroic in man. Ravana and 
his impious brood, with their cruelties, their savage grandeur 
and their unbounded might, voice forth the Terrible. Th4 
incident of Mareecha’ and his kin is a fine picture of the 
Fearful. Kabandha, Viradha and their fellow-monsters, ap¬ 
propriate to themselves the Repulsive, Wonderful past 
belief are the deeds of battle and might of Ravana, I nd raj it, 
Kumbhakarna and the like ; and Sabari, the woman-saint, 
embodies the Serene in her noble life. But, Love in its 
myriad aspects dominates the epic throughout ; the other 
emotions are but auxiliary. Some hold that the epic is titled 
The Fall of Ravana ’ and that the Heroic is the master- 
emotion, while the others are but secondary. Others contend 
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named his grand-work the Seeiaa 
Grief forms the key-note of the whole, while the others are its 
complements. 

The Heroine . 

She partakes to a very great extent of the excellent 
characteristics of the Hero, in so far as they are applicable 
to women. Her very name must be a Word of 
Power to keep away evil and attract the Angels of Light. 
(For a fuller description of the heroine and her innumer¬ 
able varieties, Dasa Rupaka and other standard works on the 
Poetics may be consulted), 


VI .—The Aims of Life. 

“ An Ithihasa should take as its subject some famous 
episode of the Past ; it should lead us to the realisation of 
Virtue, Wealth, Love and Beatitude n says the Sabda- 
sthoma. The only World-records that come up to the mark 
are the Ramayana of Valmeeki, the Mahabhafata of Veda- 
vyasa and the Samhita of Gargacharya. 

Valmeeki divides his grand epic into the Purvakauda, 
narrating the life and adventures of Sree Rama, the Divine 
Incarnation ; and the Uitarakanda, where Vasishtha ini¬ 
tiates Sree Rama into the Science of Brahman. The former 
inculcates virtue, wealth and love ; the latter forms the Light 
on the Path of Perfection. 

Virtue consists in the proper discharge of duties that 
are consonant to the Holy Books, that do not militate 
against the Right, and that mark the stage of Evolution the 
. Jeeva has reached. 

Wealth is the acquisition and the enjoyment of the 
goods of this world, power, place, fame, authority, influence 
and the like. 

^ Love is the master-passion that draws man and woman 

to one another, 
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ivv, Valmeeki has utilised the various incidents in nfs 
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epic to exemplify the workings of the above. A father's 
word is a law to the son; to discharge it to his very best is his 
duty ; right or wrong, pregnant with weal or woe, he may 
not stop to consider; and Rama renounced, with a glad 
heart, the mighty empire that was his by right and exiled 
himself to the lonely woods. 

Brotherly love, almost ideal, and the attitude of the 
youngers towards the eldest, no where finds more touching 
expression than in the relations of Raina,'j Lakshmaua, 
Rharata, and Satrughna to one another. 

A wife’s place is ever by the side of her [husband. 
Sunshine or rain, }oy or sorrow, pleasure or pain, she should 
ever share it with him; and Seetais the ideal wife for all time. 

Sages, hermits, and holy men form the life and soul 
of a people ; and a king’s highest duty consists in seeing 
that they want for nothing and are protected against every¬ 
thing that might interfere with the proper discharge of their 
noble trust. Rama passed his word to the saints of Dandaka 
and laid low Viradha, Kabandha, Ravana and the other 
workers of evil. 

Kings and Emperors in the pride of their power and 
might, are as nothing before the spiritual glory of a 
Brahmana; the superhuman efforts of Visvamithra and the 
humble reverence paid by Sree Rama, the Divine king, to 
the pure and the holy Ones are a lesson for all mankind. 

Strength and power, wealth and valour far above the 
human, and fierce embattled hosts countless as the sands of 
the ocean, are as nothing, if the possessor thereof turns 
away from the Path of Right to work evil upon the good 
and the wise and uproot the foundations of Law and 
Justice ; and the dreadful fate that overtook Ravana and the 
millions that owned his sway, is a warning not to be 
despised. 
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Virtue ever outweighs wealth in the estimation of 
the good ; Rama gave up, with a joyful heart, the king¬ 
dom of the Ikshvakus and the wealth of the earth. 

Any service rendered to us, he it the slightest, should ever 
bear fruit in us, even like the seed of the spreading banyan. 
Jatayu, the Vulture-King, defended Seeta with his life; and 
Rama, the incarnation of the Divine, rendered unto him the 
last offices and passed him on to the Worlds of Light. 

Sugreeva offered him Iris friendship, consolation and 
help, when Rama wandered, heavy of heart and sore of 
foot, in the frightful solitudes of Dandaka ; he preserved 
for him the ornaments that Seeta threw down to him when 
she was spirited away bv Ravana ; in return, Rama gave 
him back his wife and a kingdom along with her. 

Vibheeshana, sore afflicted and pierced to the heart by 
the cruel words of his brother, sought refuge with Rama ; 
length of life beyond that of mortals and unbounded sway 
over the Rakshasas of the world were his reward. 

Love should be aver in consonance with Virtue and 
Law ; else, it is sweet poison. Dasaratha laid his manhood 
at the feet of the imperious Kaikeyi, exiled his noble son 
to the dreadful forests even in the prime of his youth ; and— 
the slave of Love paid for it with his life. Rama yielded to 
the importunities of Seeta to chase the golden deer and lost 
her. Vali deprived his brother of his wife, all unjustly and 
in hasty wrath, and—his life was the forfeit. Ravana laid 
violent hands on Seeta and—doomed himself to destruction, 
root and branch. 

True it is there are only some episodes in it that place our 
feet on the Path of Liberation ; but, the mystery of Man, the 
Universe and the Absolute, the various Paths that lead to It 
do not find a prominent place in it. The Lttarakanda or 
as it is better known, the Vasishtha Ramayana, deals with it 
in its entirety. The Poorvakanda was taught to the royal 
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(usa and Lava ; and the Science of Self may not be 
properly expounded therein. It is divided into six cantos 
of 24,000 stanzas; the sixth is further divided into the Poorva 
(Yuddha) and the Uttarakandas, The spiritual teachings 
in the Ramayana are given by Valmeeki to Bharadwaja. It 
is a monumental work by itself. It is arranged into six 
Kandas of 32,000 stanzas, the last canto being divided into 
the Poorva and the Uttara. It is more popularly known as 
Gnana Vasishtha Ramayana and the Yoga Vasishtha Rama¬ 
yana, There are no grounds to class this among the minor 
Puranas, as some have done. 


VII, Its divine origin. 

The Almighty Father sat on His Throne of Glory in the 
highest heavens. His consorts—Sree, Boomi and Neela 
(Divine Energies)—graced His side. The Angels of Light and 
the Emancipated Souls tiironged the Divine Presence, sing¬ 
ing His glories. But. the Lord's look was far away, to where 
His children groped in darkness on this mortal earth. "Ah me, 
We pity oi it! they are as well entitled to be in my presence as 
airy of these ; but, they will not. As the grains of gold in 
tiie ball of wax, they are swirled among the waves of Matter 
and ,are lost.’ And out of the depths of His infinite compas¬ 
sion towards those poor souls ever bound to the Wheel of 
L une, He provided vehicles of manifestation to them, that 
might dedicate them to ds service and thereby reach His 
feet. Yet, they would not be saved. A poor wretch was 

wringing his hands in despair on the banks of a torrent 
roaring/i n j ts fl ood , A kind soul took pjty Qn , )jm 

l and gay e him a boat well-furnished, saying, « My good man ! 

, w ee P iot. fake this boat of mine, and cross over to yonder 
. <l ” " -wiftly and in safety. 1 ' The poor wretch was profuse 
IU ‘^ thanks i he jumped into the boat and set her head 
at.amst the current. But, alas ! when he was on the safe 

j 
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side of the stream, his evil genius put it into his head to go 
along with the current, to where the river shattered itself to 
pieces over a sheer wall of rock and lost itself in the abyss be¬ 
low. Even so, the children for whom His heart bled misused 
the means of salvation so mercifully furnished them and 
were engulfed in the Quicksands of Pleasure, Then the 
Lord said to Himself, “Poor things ! they have no means 
of following the Right and keeping away from the Wrong'’; 
and He gave them His commandments- -The Vedas. 

Yet, his children would not be saved. They failed to 
construe the Holy Books aright ; they misunderstood it; 
they perverted its purpose. Then, like a king who sets out to 
reclaim his rebellious subjects by the might of his presence. 
He chose to come down from his Worlds of Light down to 
this dark dull Earth and resolved to take birth as Rama, 
Lakshmana, Btiarata, and Satrughna; for, Example is better 
than Precept. The king sets the pace and his subjects do 
but follow him. Meanwhile, Brahma and the bright Gods had 
sought his protection from the terrible Rakshasas that 
hung like a pall of darkness over the worlds. Dasaratha 
had gone through untold austerities to have the privilege 
of being His earthly father. Further, has he not promised 
to all beings, “ I come down among you in every cycle* to 
lay low the wicked, exalt the righteous and to restore, the 
Great Law. 1 As Rama, he rid the worlds of Ravana and ,A 'as a 
type of filial duty. As Lakshmana, he killed Indrajit and 
lived out a life of sweet service to the Lord. As Bharhta, he 
destroyed the wicked Gandharvas and made his life a touch¬ 
ing lesson of supreme surrender to the Lord; and as SAtrugh- 
na, he rid the earth of Lavana and illustrated in hisl'fe the 
noble doctrine of absolute service to the Lord’s Elect. 

Brahma, the Fashioner of the Worlds, ever intent 
upon the welfare of all beings, thought it a duty and a privi¬ 
lege to preserve for all time the grand Truths so tatfght 
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. He sung the Life of Sree Rama, in 100 
Narada and the other sages of the Brahmaloka 
learnt it from him. Meanwhile, Brahma cast about for 
some pure and devoted soul through whom the message 
could be conveyed to the sons of men. Valmeeki, purified 
by centuries of devout meditation upon Sree Rama, and of 
recitation of his Holy Name, shone brightest among the 
mortals. And to him so nobly qualified for the task, he 
sent his son Narada. “ Valmeeki received from Narada the 
life of Rama sung at great length by Brahma.’ 1 (Matsya Pit- 
raita}. It dispelled for ever the doubts and questionings 
under which Valmeeki’s soul had been labouring. The 
veil was lifted from the face of the Great Mystery, Brah¬ 
ma gave him the Open Eye of the Seer ; and the result 
was the grandest and the best epic poem in the world— 
even Ramayana, that forms the key to the heart-doctrine of 
the Vedas (Go.’s Preface to his commentary upon the Rama¬ 
yana). 




VIII.— It is an Exposition of the Gayathri, 

Parabrahman the Absolute, is the Alpha and the Ome¬ 
ga. The Pranava or the Word of Power, tries to convey 
to the universe the Triple Mystery, the Three in One and 
the One in Three. The Gayathri is an amplification, though 
faint, of the Word. It is the quintessence of the Vedas, the 
germ out ol which they evolved. Of the 7 crores of Words 
of Power, it is the mightiest. The twice-born Brali manas, 
Kshathriyas and Vaisyas meditate upon its countless 
mysteries when the Sun, the symbol of Life and Light, 
rises, when he stands high in the heavens and when he kisses 
his bride on the threshold of the west. It is the only means 
to secure the Aims of Life. 

Now, wonderful to behold ! every thousand stanzas in 
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Hence, the Ramayana is something more than an epic 


poem ; something higher than a work oi art. 


Cantos 

Chapters 

Stanzas 

Thousands 

Bala 

1 

1 

1,000 


ao 

17 

2,000 


63 

3 

3,000 

Ayodhya 

14 

37 

4,000 

n 

44 

5 

5,000 

i ? 

71 

33 

6,000 

H # 

99 

25 

7,000 

Aranya 

13 

4 

8,000 

n 

47 

10 

9,000 

Kishkindha 

4 

3 

10,000 

j j 

31 

1 

11,000 

j } 

67 

50 

12,000 

Sundara 

37 

14 

13,000 


46 

9 

14,000 

I T 

GS 

29 

15,000 

Yuddha 

2S 

26 

16,000 

} j 

30 

40 

17,000 

yj 

68 

1 

18,000 

jj 

80 

43 

19,000 

)> 

112 

26 

20,000 

J > 

131 

20 

21,000 

Uttara 

22 

8 

22,000 


40 

29 

23,000 

s; 

77 

27 

24,000 


IX,—* The Inner Meaning.' 


“ The Puranas and the Ithihasas unlock the mysteries Of 
the Vedas” say the wise. Ramayana should, in conse¬ 
quence, deal with the problems of Life and Being, 

“ From whom does this universe derive its existence ? 
In whom does it live and have its being ? To whom does it 
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go back when its purpose has been served ? It it 
Parabrahman " (Taiththareeya Upanishad}. “ But what is Is 
to us, Brahma, the Ancient of Days ? Vishnu, the Presever ? 
Jiudra, the Destroyer ?” Valmeeki’s opening lines voice 
forth the same query. “ Who is he that embodies in him¬ 
self all these manifold excellences <l Sree Rama replies 
Narada. And at the end of the Poem, Brahma reiterates 
the same Truth. “In the beginning Thou wert; later on I was 
begotten of Thee. The whole universe was latent in Thee. 
Over the Great Waters Thou didst brood. The lotus came out 
of Thy navel; and on it I was. Thou didst ordain me as 


the Fashioner of Forms, — V, R. VII. 104. 

The poet touches upon this point more than once in 
the course of the poem. “ Meanwhile Maha Vishnu, the 
Lord of the Universe, manifested himself unto them, in His 
supreme glory. The Conch, the Wheel and the Mace 
graced His hands. The graceful folds of His vesture flash¬ 
ed as lightning through a storm-cloud"— do. I. 15. He 
is the Refuge of all; “ Lord of Might* Terror of Foes ! Thou 
art our sole Refuge’’—do. 

All creation lifts its voice on high, in praise of Him 
and Him alone ; “ Then the Gods, the Sages, the Rudras, 
the Gandharvas and the Apsarasas sang high the praises of 
the Lord in strains of noble melody.'—do. 

He is the Great One. Tapas alone can open our eye 
to His glory ; “I know the mystery of Rama, the Great 
One, whose will is omnipotent, \asishtha and the other 
sages here know it too, for, illimitable is their knowledge 
and power,” (1. 10}. “This Great Being shines resptend- 
ant beyond Darkness” (Puntsha Sooktha). “ The Brahmanas 


know Him through the teachings of the Vedas, through 
renunciation, through immortal Tapas,” (Sruthi). 

He is the Causeless Cause ; “Brahma, the Fashioner/’ 
came out of the Unmanifested.” (1. 70). 
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He is higher than the highest: « Then the Gods 
and the Sages knew that He was the mightier." (I, 75). 

He is Time and Boundless Duration ; “The Gods pray- 
ed to Him for deliverance from Havana, whose hand lay 
heavy upon the worlds ; and the Lord of Time, Maha 
Vishnu, came down unto the Earth." (II, 1), 

.He is the Etern al Light and pervades al l; 11 From the 
Unmanifested came Brahma, Eternal, all-knowing and all- 


powerful. (II. 110). 

Inconceivable is His might; “ No limit do I see to the 
power of Him, whom Seetha, the child of Janaka, owns as 
her Lord." (III. 38). 

All excellences attain their perfect expression in 
Him,—Being, Consciousness and Bliss. <( Thou art the 
goal of the good; Thou art the sole refuge of the miserable ; 
Thou art the balm that healeth the wounds of sorrow ; 
Thou art fame ; Thou k no west all tilings great and small; 
Thou art the model of filial duty ; Thou art the Unknow¬ 
able, the Unattainable ; Thou dost transcend the senses ; 
Thou teachest by example the highest Law ; Thy Name is 
engraved on the face of Eternity ; Thou art the head and 
foundation of knowledge and wisdom; Thou art gentle 
and patient, even as Mother Earth ; Thy eyes are 
lovely as the fresh-biown petals of the red-lotus." 
(IV. 15-22). 

He is the Great Destroyer. “ The self-born One, the 
Ancient of Days, the four-faced Brahma ; the Destroyer of 
the Asuras of the Three Cities, the three-eyed Rudra ; and 
the lord of the Celestials, Indra, dare not come between 
Rama and the object of his righteous wrath, (V. 51), 


The source of Form and Name, countless are His 
manifestations; “ I have heard it say that Maha Vishnu is 
higher than the highest, is the One, the Unmanifested, 
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and beyond thought and speech. Has He taken 
form as this monkey and come down among us to work our 
destruction ?" (V. 54). 

Q. u In the beginning was Hiranyagarbha " ; “ Dark¬ 
ness was not, nor day, nor night ; Being was not, nor Non- 
being. It alone was. 1 ' “ Indra took countless forms through 
his power of illusion.' 1 Such Vedie texts lead us to conclude 
that Brahma, Rudra, Indra and such like may well be the 
cause of the universe. 

A. 11 This great Yogi (Adept) is the Supreme Self, 
eternal, without beginning, middle or end, He is beyond 
Darkness, beyond the Mahat (the Great Element), There 
is none higher than He. He is the slay of the universe and 
its support. The divine weapons grace His hands. On His 
broad breast shines Sreevathsa, the mole. Mahalakshmi is 
his inseparable partner. He is invincible, immortal and 
eternal. ” 

The above passage teaches us that He is the 
Supreme and no other. Be-ness, Self and similar expressions 
do but denote Him ; and Brahma, Siva, Indra and every 
other name is His. He is the highest Self. He js the Lord 
of matter and wisdom. He is Narayana ; “ Thou art 
Narayana; Thou art the eternal consort cf the Divine 
Mother ; Thou art omnipresent ; Thou art the Great Boar 
with a single horn ; Thou art the slayer of the wicked, past, 
present and future. " {VI. 120). 

Q. “ The Gods regarded Vishnu as the higher. ” 
But we need not take that it was his natural position ; but 
one acquired by Thapas from Siva. 

A. Then, Rudra had no reason to he angry ■ but, we 
read that he was consumed with wrath when he handed 
over his bow. Besides, we read that he had no place of 
worship in Agasthya’s House of Gods ; nor was. he regarded 
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object of worship. " Brahma, Vishnu, Agni, Indra, 
Soorya, Chandra, Baga, Kubera and others had their altars 
of worship." (III. 13), 

Q. Why not take it that the above Beings came down 
to render worship to him ? Rudra, as the highest, does not 
naturally find mention along with them ; for, we read “ Here 
do Gods, Gandharvas, Siddhas and Sages repair to offer their 
respects to Agasthya.” (do. II.) 

A. Not so ; the passage refers to the Celestials of the 
heavenly world, and not to Brahma or Vishnu. Besides, we 
erect places of worship to enshrine the Gods we bow to ; 
not that the Gods come down there to pay reverence to 
us. Moreover, Paramasiva was not invited to partake of 
the offerings during the sacrifice of Daksha. He is not an 
object of worship to be placed on the same level as the 
Lord Vishnu ; else, he would have found a place in Agas¬ 
thya’s temple. Salvation is in the hands of the Supreme 
One ; and who is it but Sree Rama, whose grace lifted fata- 
yu to the Worlds of Light ? Hence, the Ram ay an a teaches 
us that Maha Vishnu is the supreme Brahman, whom we 
perceive through his Holy Writ. 11 Listen to me, while I 
speak to the thousands assembled here, This poem that 
sings of your life and deeds, is the best and the grandest of 
ail. This epic that unfolds your countless excellences 
to the hearts of all, is the first of its kind. None do I know 
that better deserves to be the hero of any epic, now and for 
ever ; for, you are the rest and support of all" (do. VII. 98.) 
That is how Brahma speaks of the Lord ; and he stands 
nearest to Him. It is but a waste of time and labour to apply 
the Ramayana and its incidents to Rudra. 

Q. If Rama be the Supreme One, how is it that we 
hear of his worshipping the sun to strengthen himseit 
against Ravana ? 
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WTje&jou are in Rome do as the Romans do.” 


He was in the world of men, and should behave as such. 
This explains his discipleshtp under Visvamithra. 

So, the Balakanda teaches us that the Lord Vishnu 
is the Cause of the universe ; in the Ayodhyakanda, He 
appears as the Protector; in the Aranyakanda, He leads 
his children unto his House ; in the Kishkindhakanda, His 
manifold excellences are brought home to us ; in the 
Sundarakanda, He appears in his irresistible might; and 
in the Yuddhakanda, He is declared to be the goal of all 
knowledge, human and divine. 


n 

Q, This Supreme One, how is he realised ? 

A. “He who brought into manifestation Brahma before 
the rest, He who imparted unto him the beginning and the 
end of all wisdom, He who illuminates our intellect and 
our soul, as supreme Deity thereof, Him do I take refuge 
in, desirous of Liberation.” This Vedic text is the key-note 
of Valmeeki’s poem. Supreme surrender to the Lord is the 
best means to accomplish our desires. 

(a) “ Meanwhile, the Lord of the Worlds, Maha Vishnu 
manifested himself unto them in bis infinite glory. The 
Divine Weapons graced his hands, while his bright garments 
Hashed as lightning from the heart of storm-clouds”— 
{VR. I. 15). The Supreme Lord was anxiously awaiting the 
moment when the Gods would appeal to him for help and 
protection. His glory was heightened as it were by the joy 
that the time had come for him to do good to them. 
He was ever armed and ever ready. “ Smite Ravana 
sore ; burn him up” cried the Gods one and all. This is 
the first example we have of Surrender, 

(b) The episodes of Sunassepha and Thrisanku teach 
that the highest duty lies in protecting those that seek 



-refuge with us. Ever seek the feet of Him who is able and 
willing, out of the mercy of his heart, to save you ; and you 
will not have asked in vain. 


(c) “ Lakshmana clasped the feet of his brother and 
took refuge with him, praying Seetha to intercede for 
him. (II. 31}. So, an efficient Intercessor is a necessary 
element in Surrender. 

“ Until Rama grants my prayer, I quit not this hermit¬ 
age, but shall ever call upon him in fasting and penance 
(II. 111). 

Bharatha took refuge with Rama, as he desired to bring 
about his restoration to the throne of Ayodhya, But, the 
Lord had come out of it to fulfil his promise to the Devas 
so, he entrusted to Bharatha his sandals. He annihilated 
Ravana and his brood, redeemed his promise to the Gods, 
and later on, fulfilled the object which Bharatha sought at 
his hands. So, Surrender is never in vain. 

(d) The holy hermits of Dandaka took refuge with 
Rama saying, “ We live within your dominions and are 
entitled to your care and protection. We care not whether 


ydu are a crowned king at Ayodhya or a religious recluse 
in these lonely forests. You are opr king everywhere and 
for ever.” (Ill, I). Residence within the domi-nions of 
the Lord forms a claim upon his mercy and amount^ to 
seeking refuge with him. ' 

(e) “The Crow of black neart sought shelter with his 
father, the king of the Gods, with the Celestials and with the 
Sages. But, they turned him away. The three worlds held 
none that dared to take him in. Back he came to where 
Rama sat and threw himself at his feet. The Lord of 
Compassion, the refuge of all, looked down in pity at the 
suppliant. His offence deserved cruel death and worse : 
yet, the Lord spared him,” (V. 33). This is another mode 
pf taking refuge—clasping the feet of the deliverer. 
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“ You have offended Sree Rama ; I see no other 
means of saving yourself; lift your hands to Lakshmana and 
appeal to his mercy." (K R, IV. 32) This advice of 
Thara reveals to us yet another mode of it—clasping our 
hands in humility and reverence. 

(g) “ Ravana 1 Have you a mind to live in peace and 
prosperity P Would you save yourself from a terrible death ? 
Then, make a friend of Sree Rama, the Ideal man ; for, know 
you not that he embodies in himself the Law ? They that 
seek refuge of him, for ever leave behind sorrow and pain,fear 
and grief” (lb. V. 21). So said Seetha. Verily, the turn¬ 
ing of the heart to the Lord amounts to taking refuge in him. 

( h ) Ravana treated me as a vile slave and put me to 
shame before all. His sharp words pierced my heart 
through and through So, I have cast behind me wife and 
child, wealth and luxury, and sought refuge with Rama." 
( lb, VI. 17). Vibheeshana, who spoke the above, teaches 
us that we should rid ourselves of such obstacles as would 
stand in the way of our seeking refuge with Him, Further 
on, we read that “ Rama spread the sacred grass on the 
sands of the ocean and lay upon them with folded hands 
and face turned towards'the East (Il>. id. 22 j. 

Q. But, his efforts were in vain ? 

A. Our would-be saviour must have the heart and 


and the arm to free us from our sorrow and fear; but, the 
Ruler of the Waters was not one such. 

(/) “A terrible doom hangs over the heads of the Raksha- 
sas and through Rama. So, let us lift our hands In humble 
entreaty to Seetha to intercede for us. (Jb. V. 27). Thus 
spoke Thrijata; and the other Rakshasi-guards signified their 
assent thereto by their silence. Later on, this bore wonder¬ 
ful fruit, in that Seetha saved them from the vengeance of 
Hanuman, So, it appears that one can take refuge and 
extend the benefits to others. 
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Vibheeshana sought shelter of Rama ; but, the four 
ministers that accompanied him were saved along with him. 


So, tiie Lord's protection extends even to those that accom¬ 
pany the suppliant. 

Enough lias been said to prove that Valmeeki regards 
the Doctrine of Refuge as the sole path that leads to Libera¬ 
tion, and realises for us our utmost wishes here and here¬ 
after. 


m 

Service to the Lord is the first fruits of our efforts 
in this direction ; and then, the delight of His presence. 
This is another Truth underlying the epic. 

(a) The Gods sought refuge with the Lord from the 
cruelties of Ravana. Bui, they took birth of Yakshas, Gan- 
dharvas, Apsarasas and Sages to render homage and sweet 
service to Him ; the death of Ravana came later on. 

(b) u Brother mine ! waking or sleeping, day or night, 
your humble servant am I, in the lordly capital or in the lonely 
woods.” (/ft. II. 31). Lakshmana spoke so in the 
height of his joy. Rendering humble service to the Lord 
and out best, at all times, in all places, in all conditions of 
life is the supreme reward of Surrender. 

(c) Bharat ha prayed that Rama should come back to 
Ayodhya as its king, only that he may be allowed to render 
him service. But, tie was made to offer them to the 
sandals of Rama before he realised his wishes. 

(d) The saints and sages that abode in the forest of 
Dandaka claimed the protection of Rama from the cruel 
Rakshasas. But, they were rewarded first by his sweet pre¬ 
sence and sweeter speech. He dawned upon their vision 
like the radiant moon, and they poured out their hearts in 
fervent blessings. 

(e) “Sugreeva, the child of the Sun, gave this signal 
proof of his valour and humbled the pride of Ravana ; after 


he flew back to the side of Rama. {lb. VI. 10). 
Said Vibheeshana “I have put behind me Lanka, my friends 
in it and mv wealth. My life, my kingdom, my friends, my 
all is centred in you. 1 ’(/£>. td- 19)Both looked upon the humble 
service that they ottered to Rama as the prime reward of 
seeking his protection. 

ffj The Crow besought him to spare his life ; and it 
was done. His cry was not in vain. But, he must he taught 
to turn liis feet for ever from the way of the wicked ; and 


liis eye was the forfeit. 

fgi Rama of the Axe came with a heart tall with pride ; 
and Sree Rama drew his shaft to his ear to destroy for ever 
the hopes'of tire proud warrior. But, when the scales fell 
from the eyes of Baras u ram a, he recognised His Lord and 
Master ; and prayed that the shaft may destroy what stood 
in the way of liis attaining Emancipation. 

(h) The Ruler of the Waters heeded not the command 
of Rama ; but, when he found that Rama's shaft was consu¬ 
ming him, he prayed to be saved. Rama, out of his infinite 
compassion, spared him; nay, the shaft was directed 
against the wicked Asuras that harassed the ocean-king. 

He who seeks refuge must be conscious of his utter 
inability to save himself. He should be denied shelter by 
every one. Now, Rama possessed not these essentials. 
Further, the Saviour must be omniscient, must be 


omnipotent,which the ocean-king was not. But, Vibheeshana, 
proud in the fulfilment of his prayers, requested Sree Rama 
to imitate him. But Sree Rama was not Vibheeshana ; nor 
the ocean-king Sree Rama. 

There are no stringent conditions about this Doctrine 


of Refuge—time, place, qualifications and the like. 

Hence, the Raftiayana is an Exposition of the Doctrine 


of Surrender (Sariuiagathi Grantha). 

The Lord’s might and his wisdom were made manifest 
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breaking of the bow of Rudra; in the humbling of 
Parasurama; in the piercing of the seven Sala trees ; and 
the bridge that he cast over the rebellious ocean. 


in 


His behaviour when he was separated from Seetha, brings 
out the supreme compassion of his heart and its pathos. 
His friendship towards Guha, Sabari and Sugreeva 
reflects his goodness. He protected Visvamit bra's sacrifice 
from the Rakshasas that threatened to destroy it. He 
saved the sages of the Dandakaranya from the night- 
rangers that afflicted them sore. He gave refuge to the 
Devas who groaned under the iron heel of Ravana, 
Indrajith, Kumbhakarna and their followers. Those that 
had the good fortune to be bom in his kingdom enjoyed 
the delight of his presence, and were privileged to have 
before their eyes a living ideal of everything good and 
great. And when He went back to his abode on high, 
he took them along with him and gave them a place near 
his throne. These are proofs enough of the Lord's protec¬ 
tive power. We can best realize our heart’s fondest 
hopes only by taking refuge in the Lord, who shows forth 
in perfection such excellences as power, compassion 
and goodness. But yet, service to the Lord comes 
before the attainment of a place near his Throne of 
Glory. That is our chief reward; the others are but 
incidental, and by the way. 

iv 


The Glorious life of Seetha is how Valmeeki has named 
his great work. Thrice was she separated from her lord 
and husband ; supreme compassion is the key-note of 
her character ; she is after the Lord’s own heart. Now 
these attributes are essential to the One who is to be our, 
Intercessor when we lake refuge in the Lord. 

(a) The black-hearted crow owed his life to Seetha’s 
intercession. Havana had it not and lost his life. 
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Vibheeshana took refuge with Rama through an 
Intercessor. “The world knows me as Vibheeshana. I take 
my refuge in Rama. Let him know if’ (fb. VI. 17.) 
Likewise, Rama accepted the suppliant through Sugrecva, 
the Intercessor and said, “ Lord of the Monkeys ! Bring 
him unto me. ” (lb, id, 18.) 

(c) Sugreeva himself sought refuge with Rama through 
Hanuinan, who interceded for him. 

The above leaches us to know that we should seek the 
Lord's mercy only through an Intercessor ; or, we lose the 
benefit of it. 
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IVe arc the servants of the Lord, Lakshmana exempli¬ 
fied this grand truth throughout his long life of devotion. 
« We are the sons of Dasaratbha; and I come next to Rama. 
His excellences drew me on to serve him ; (lb, IV, 4), 
“ Accept me as your humble servitor, ft is perfectly conso¬ 
nant with Law and justice. Service rendered to you will 
realize for me the utmost hopes of my heart and it will go 
far to aid your work among men.” (lb. II. 31), said he, 
to emphasize the relations between himself and Rama. 


VI 

Bharatha could not contain himself and wept aloud 
before the assembled audience. He condemned Vasishtha 
for giving such pernicious advice. “ I and this kingdom 
do belong to Rama. I pray you to advise me what is just 
and proper in this contingency.” (lb. id. 82). “ Laksh¬ 
mana would not hear of it, and Rama but wasted his words 
upon him. So he was obliged to install Bharatha as heir-appa¬ 
rent 1 ’. (Ib. VI. 131). The above illustrates the truth that 
Bharatha, of all, regarded himself as the property of the 
Lord, Imdy and soul, to do as he liked. 
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Bharat ha started from Ayodhya to pay a visit to his 
mother’s brother and took with him Sathrughna, the fault¬ 
less. The insidious foes that work our ruin—Love and 
Hate and their kin—were kept by him under his foot; 
and joyfully did he follow his master. (Ib. II. 1), He 
was the living exponent of the sublime Truth, that the 
best that a man can do is to be at the absolute disposal 
of the Lord's Elect. 


viu 

The Supreme, the Individual Self, the Means, the 
Goal and the Barriers—these are the five Basic Truths of 
Divine Wisdom. The Ramayana is an authoritative ex¬ 
position of these, in that the deeds of Rama illuminate the 
nature of Brahman. The life of Laksbmana typifies the 
ideal Jeevatlmia (Individual Self). The various instances of 
the Doctrine of Surrender illustrate the nature of the 
Means. The episodes of Bharatha, Vibheeshana and others 
bring out in definiteness the Goal as embodied in the 
service rendered to the Lord. And Havana and his kin 
represent the Barriers. 

ix 

(а) The very Gods are no good to save us. Havana 
secured marvellous boons and powers from Brahma and 
Siva ; but, they failed him against Rama. 

(б) He that gives us birth can lift no hard to save us 
from grief. Dasarathha had to be an impotent spectator of 
iiis son’s misfortunes. 

(e;) The crow insulted Seetha past forgiveness ; and 
neither its parents, the king and the queen of the Immortals, 
nor its kith and kin could stand between it and its fate. 

(Vi) Sons and brothers cannot ward off the danger or 
the difficulty that overhangs us; else, Vibheeshana and 
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lbhakarna could have saved Ravana, their brother, from 
the wrath of Rama; or for the matter of that, Indrajith, his 
son, mightier than all. 

So, it is brought home to us that the Lord is our only 
refuge. 
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Hanuimm and his doings in the capital of the Raksbasas 
is a hint to us, that we should seek to know of the nature of 
the Lord only through the Teacher. 

xt 


“ Rama, the terror of his foes, will shatter this 
town to pieces with his fiery arrows, and lead me forth 
hence in triumph ; no other course befits his greatness and 
valour" said Seetha(/&. V, (38.) Even when one is qualified 
to receive the Lord's Grace, he should patiently wait until 
the hour strikes for him to throw off his mortal coil, and stand 
before the Lord. For, Lanka, the capital of Havana, is but the 
group of vehicles that the Self uses. Havana, is the sense of 
I and Kmnbhakarna is the sense of Mine. Indrajith and all 
the fierce-hearted Raksbasas do but typify Desire, Anger, 
Greed, etc. Vibheesbaua. the bright exception, personifies 
Discriminative Knowledge. Seetha, the Individual Self, is 
confined by past Karma within the material vehicles. 
Hanuman, the Teacher, opens its eye to the mysteries of 
the Lord. It rests with Him to dissolve tins fleshly tabernacle 
and lead out the imprisoned self into the light of Liberation. 

xii 

Such noble Beings as Rama are to be our ideals 
of conduct now and for ever ; while Havana and the like, 
are the rocks upon which we would wreck and which we 
Should avoid, 
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?^<Froni the account of the inhabitants of the thi ice- 
blessed Kosala, we learn that we should ever seek to dwell 


only where the Lord deigns to be. 


xiv 

The Ramayana must of necessity form the subject 
of daily study and meditation, in that it expounds the 
mysteries underlying tire Two Truths. 

The Balakanda treats of the marriage of Rama with 
Seotha; in other words, it describes the Absolute, of which 
Matter and Consciousness are the two poles. This 
unmanifested aspect of Father—Mother, Purusha—Prakrithi 
or Parabhrahman—Moolaprakrithi is expressed by the 
syllable Srcemath. 

The Ayodhyakanda narrates at great length, the per¬ 
fections of Rama, and his ideal observance of all duties. It 
represents for us the Supreme one as Naray an a, in his mani¬ 
fested aspect, ‘He who broods over the waters..' This is 
the connotation of the next word Narayatiasya. 

The Aranyakanda gives us a vivid and entrancing 
picture of the Lord’s divine form and beauty. This is how 
He shines forth in his Garment of the universe. 

i In the roaring Joom of Time I play, 

Aud weave lor God the garment thou seest Him by/*— Goethe* 

This is the inner sense of the next word Charanam. 

The Kishkindha and Sun dam kandas are object-les¬ 
sons of the doctrine of Supreme Surrender to the Lord. 
This is the next and the natural step that one should take, 
when he has grasped, through his mind and spirit, by in¬ 
tense thought and meditation, the mystery of the Absolute, 
the Unmanifested and the Manifested. The next syllable 
Saranam expresses for us the quintessence of this teaching. 

The Yuddhakanda tells us how Vibheeshana, born and 
brought up in the most adverse surroundings, yet, turned 



_a®Sy from the path of the ungodly, took refuge in the Lord 
and received his reward. The next syllable Pvapndyc 
lays down the how of it, the actual Process, the practical 
realization of it. 


So far the Poorvakandas of the Ramayana. The 
Uttarakanda gives us the key to the apparent contradic¬ 
tions in the nature of Ravana, his intense piety, bis wide, 
knowledge, his deep erudition and his terrible acts ; the 
ultimate motive of his life is laid bare for us—why he. 
abducted Beet ha. Those that rendered humble service 
to the Lord,—those that were labourers in His vine- 
gard—Hanuman, Vibheeshana, Jambavan, Sugreeva and his 
monkey hosts—and the happy dwellers in the domi¬ 
nions of Rama, were taken by him even unto where he 
abode in his Worlds of Light, while some of them remained 
on earth, faithfully to discharge the trust placed in them by 
the Lord and work for the regeneration of that great 
orphan—Humanity. The other part of the Manthra or the 
Second Truth, voices forth the supreme mystery of Mukthi— 
Liberation, Emancipation, Beatitude, Consummation, 
Nirvana, call it what you like. 


xv 

What Manthra shall we meditate upon all through 
our life? What is the Word of Power, that will make us Lords 
of Time and Wisdom ? The Gayathri; and the Ramayana is 
but its exoteric exposition. The Lord Almighty, the Veda 
Purusha, is the Causeless Cause of the Universe. This is the 
basic truth that underlies the Balakanda. His countless 
perfections and excellences form the theme of the Ayodhya 
and the Kishkindhakandas, The divine form, the Robes 
of Splendour in which He manifests himself, is described 
to us in the Aranyakanda, as the ravishing beauty of Kama, 
that attracted unto him the sages, the saints, the ascetics 
at 



hermits of the wild woods of Dandaka, men of 
stern self-control and iron discipline. The glory of the 
Lord, in so far as it shines through his Garments of Matter, 
the Universe, is symbolised in the episodes that form the sub¬ 


ject of the Sundarakanda, The Beautiful, —aptly so named. 


The Yuddhakanda imparts to us the means of reaching 
His Feet. The Uttarakanda takes us to the Goal—Miikthi. 
Now, the six parts of the Gayathri mantra set themselves to 
teach the same Truths. 


xvi 

Shun those that would seek to destroy your faith and 
devotion to the Lord. 

Turn thy heart away from the atheist, the materialist, 
the ungodly, who would have no god but himself and no 
law but his will. The arguments put into the mouths of 
Jabali (F. R. II. 109) and Lakshmana (K R. VI. 83.) are 
refuted most effectively and conclusively by Rama. It is 
a warning to all right-thinking men to keep away from the 
teachings of the Charvakas (Materialists), the Madhyamikas 
(Buddhist Nihilists) and the like. 

xvii 

Great men are often beset with troubles and difficulties. 
So, we should gradually wean ourselves away, from the joys 
and sorrows of worldly life and centre ourselves in the 
Eternal. Rama and Lakshmana were bound by the divine 
weapons, the Nagasthra and the Brahmasthra. The Divine 
One had to renounce his kingdom, power, friends and 
relatidn, and exile himself to the frightful solitudes of 
Dandaka. T. he wife of his heart was taken awav from him 
by force by a Rakshasa. Hence, we are exhorted not to place 
out trust on things transient and vain. Govindorajeeyet, 
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The Inner Meaning. II ,' 

Mahavishmr, who is Be ness {Sat), Consciousness (Chith), 
and Bliss ( Ananda ), is the shoreless ocean. The desire that 
sprang in Him to relieve the Earth of her burden of woe 
and misery, is the first wave in the still calm waters 
of it. The Individual Self is the first spray thrown 
out of it. The city of Ayodhva is the Akasa with¬ 
in the heart. Dasaralhha, its ruler, is the pure Anthah- 
karana (Composed of Manas Mind, Buddhi Reason, Chiththd 
Feeling and Ahamkara Egoism) dominated by the quality 
of Sathva, Harmony, His queen Kausalya is Buddhi Reason 
in its Satkvika aspect. Rama, the son born to them, is the 
Self in its Tlntreeya state (beyond Jagrath, waking conscious¬ 
ness, Swapna, dreaming consciousness and Sushupthi con¬ 
sciousness in dreamless slumber). Lakshniana is the same 
Self in the Jagrath, Bharat ha in the Swapna, and Sathrughna 
in the Sushupthi. These are the various manifestations of 
the Self. Rama followed Vis vacnit lira from Ayodhva to 
guard his sacrificial rite; the Thureeya Athma is attracted by 
the mind, Rama slays Thataka the Rakshasce ; the Self des¬ 
troys the evil tendencies of the mind. He broke the bow of 
Siva ; the Self curbs the fleeting course of the mind. He 
marries Seetiia ; the Self is enveloped in Maya. Rama puts 
down Rama of the Axe ; the Self obtains mastery over the 
Karmic Vasanas (affinities generated in previous births). 
He exiles himself to the forests of Dandaka at the word of 
Kaikeyee ; Buddhi in its Thamasic (dark) aspect, leads the 
Self into Samsara (material existence). He kills the monster 
Viradha—the rooting out of Pride. Rama, Lakshiuana and 
Seetha reside in a lowly cottage at Panchavati; the Self des¬ 
cends at last into the house of flesh, built up of the five ele¬ 
ments and rests there after his long journey. Soo rpanak ha 
assails him, and loses her nose and ears ; Desire is deprived 
of its sting. Khara, Dooshana and Thrisiras fall in battle with 
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Lust, Anger and Greed are destroyed. Mareec 
lures Rama from bis abode, and is laid low ; the Self shakes 
itself off from the trammels of Delusion. He is parted from 
Seetha ; the Self is freed from the bonds of Maya in its pure 
aspect. Ravana carries her off; Egoism overpowers Maya. 
Kabandha, the deformed, falls beneath the sword of Rama ; 
Grief and Sorrow are annihilated. He comes across Hanu- 
man ; the Self has an overflow of pure devotion. He seeks 
the friendship of Sugreeva ; the S elf is endowed with 
Right Discrimination. Vali is shot down by him ; the Self 
destroys Ignorance. Later on, he secures the aid and 
alliance of Vibhecshana; the Self develops its will so 
as to render itself invincible. He causes a bridge to be 
thrown over the wide ocean ; the Self finds a means to 
cross the waves of Nescience. Lanka on the top of Thrikpota, 
is the Linga Deha (the subtle body), characterised by the 
three Gun as (Rhythm, Mobility, and Inertia}. Rama slays 
in battle dire Kumbhakarna, Indrajith and Ravana ; the Self 
triumphs over Conceit, Envy and Egoism. Seetha passes 
through fire to vindicate her purity; Maya, rendered 
impure through its association with Egoism, passes 
through the Are of Purification. They leave Lanka 
and travel back to Ayodhya ; from the consiousness in the 
subtle body back to the Akasa in the heart. Rama is 
crowned king over the dominions of his ancestors; the 
Self experiences Supreme Bliss. Sometime after, Seetha 
is sent away to the hermitage of Valmeeki ; the Self parts 


with Maya. He takes her back to himself; Maya in its 
Sathvika aspect is eternally wedded to the Self. At last, 
Rama descends into the waters of Sarayu; the 
Akasa in the heart is unified with the Boundless Akasa. 
And this is the realization of the Self as Ben ess, Conscious¬ 
ness and Bliss. This is Mukthi, the Consummation— 
.4, R. Vilasakanda III. 
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The Inner Meaning. Ill 

The sea that separated Lanka from the mainland, 100 
Yojanas across, is the shoreless sea of Samsara, charac¬ 
terised by the consciousness of I and Mine. Lanka is but 
the Upadhi or Vehicle of the Jeevathma. Everything but the 
Supreme Self is dependent upon it—like a woman. Nesci¬ 
ence (Avidya) is ihe Asoka garden. The pure Buddhic 
aspect of the consciousness of the Jeevathma is Hanuman. 
Kumbhakarna, Havana and Vibheeshana stand for the 
three Gunas, Sathva (Rhythm), Rajas (Mobility), and 
Thamas (Inertia), Hanuman gives Seetha the ring of 
her Lord as a token ; initiates Buddhi the Individual 
Self, in the Thar aka Manthra (the word of liberation). The 
Jeeva must do away with the notion that he is dependent 
upon any other thing but the Lord ; Hanuman sets Lanka 
on fire. The griefs and tribulations of the Jeeva are laid 
before the Lord by the compassionate Buddhi (Pure Rea¬ 
son) ; Hanuman takes back to Rama the news of Seetha's 
miserable state, Rama crosses over to Lanka in the might 
of his power ; the Jeeva within the Upadhi is blessed with a 
vision of the Lord. The fall of the Rakshasa brothers is 
but the annihilation of the Rajasaand Thamasa Gunas. The 
ministers and followers of Ravana are the modifications of 
the Rajasic and Thamasic Consciousness. Vibheeshana is 
installed as monarch of Lanka ; the pure Sathvicguna is en¬ 
throned in the Upadhis. Rama causes Seetha to be brought 
unto him ; the Jeeva realises the Higher Consciousness, 
She passes through fire ; the Self bathes in the cleansing 
waters of the Viraja and casts off the Karmic affinities latent 
in the Sookshma Sareera. The God of Fire renders back 
janaki to Kama ; Self puts on its Robes of Light, in which 
it can stand before the Throne. Seetha travels back to Ayo- 
dhya with Rama in the aerial car Pushpaka; the Individual 
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sits by the right hand of the Lord. Sree Rama 
is enthroned at the capital of the Ikshvakus and Seetha by 
his side ; the jeevathma becomes one with the Brahman. 
Sugreeva, Angada, and the leaders of the monkey host 
stand for Manas (Mind), Chitta (Feeling), and the other 
Emotions. The monkeys themselves are the mental func¬ 
tions. Hanuman and his fellows break down the honey- 
grove, the royal preserves of Sugreeva ; the various mod id¬ 
eations of the Mind are controlled and stilled. Rama and liis 
forces cross the Ocean of Egoistic conciousness— [Anony¬ 
mous). 

The Inner Meaning. IV 


The Pranava, the Word, is the Beginning and the End 
of every thing. From its iirst letter A, arose Lakshmana, 
the Visva; he is the Jeeva in his Sthoola Sareera (Gross body). 
From the second letter U, arose Sathrughna, the Thaijasa ; 
he is the jeeva in the Sookshma Sareera (Subtle body). 
From the third letter M, arose Bharatha, the Pragna ; he is 
the jeeva in the Karana Sareera (the Causal body), The 
Ardhamathra (Hie prolongation of the sound), is Sree Rama, 
the Supreme Brahman. Seetha is the Moolaprakrithi (Primal 
Matter). Through.the force of the presence of Sree Rama, 
she carries on the functions of Evolution, Preservation and 
Involution of the Kosmos, As Pranava, she is also styled 
Prakrithi. 

Yagnavalkya, the great yogin, approached Athri, the 
mind-born son of Brahma, and said. “ Mahadeva medi¬ 
tated for countless ages upon the holy name of Sree Rama 
and sought after him with a devout heart. The Lord 
manifested himself unto him and said 1 Brother ! Ask what 
thou wilt ; and it is thine.' Mahadeva spake unto Sree Rama, 
the Supreme One, ‘ Lord ! Grant thou this boon, that 
the souls that quit their fleshly vehicles on the 
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' the Ganga and especially at Manikarnika, so dear to 
me, may be freed for ever from the trammels of 
material existence.’ And unto him replied the Lord, ‘Brother! 
Those that quit their mortal coil in the spot sanctified by 
thy presence, be they men, be they beasts of the field, 
be they birds of the air, be they the worms that painfully 
crawl on the earth, all without exception, shall verily come 
unto me. And as a visible guarantee of the promise l 
make to you, I do abide for ail time in the Holy Kasi. 
Those that meditate upon me and niy Name of Power in 
that holy spot, are freed from all their sins, even the dead¬ 
liest ; and this I do solemnly declare unto you. Those that 
receive from thee and from Brahma my Six-lettered Manthra, 
are invested with every power that they may desire ; they 
cross the ocean of Samsara (material existence), and 
come unto me. They in whose right ears thou whisperest 
my Manthra when they depart from this life, do sit by me 
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for ever. “ 

Yagnavalkya called unto him Bharadwaja, and said, 
“The first letter of the mantra of Rama connotes Sree Rama 
himself, who is Absolute Consciousness, Unbounded Glory 
and Supreme Splendour. The very Gods ever meditate 
upon him to secure Emancipation. He who daily 
recites this holy Manthra is washed pure of all sins. He 
lays in the accumulated merit of countless sacrificial rites ; 
the merit of having recited a hundred thousand times, the 
whole body of the Ithihasas, the Puranas and the Rudra ; 
the merit of reciting the sacred Gayathri a hundred thousand 
times; and the merit of reciting the Pranava millions 
of times. He exalts ten generations that go belore him 
and ten that come after him. He purifies those whom he 
comes across. He is a great soul. He realises Beatitude ” 

The following texts from the far-off Past do reveal the 
same Truths. “ Many are the manthras associated with such 
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/ g$ are Ganapathi, Mahadeva, Sakthi, Soorya, Vishnu, 
and the like; but the manthra o£ Sree Rama is their Crown. 
Alone it has power—this Six-lettered Manthra—to confer 
upon us the highest good—and that most easily. There are 
no sins it cannot destroy. Hence, the wise know it as 
1 the Royal Manthra.' As a spark of fire in a mountain of 
cotton, it consumes to nothing all sins, conscious or un¬ 
conscious, that one may commit during the year, during the 
month, during the fortnight, during the day. The five 
Deadly Sins and the millions of lesser ones vanish before 
the might of this Manthra. Bhoothas, Prethas, Pisachas, 
Koosmandas, Rakshasas and other Beings that inhabit the 
Bhuvarloka (the Middle world), dare not approach where 
the holy Manthra is recited. Happiness here, the delights 
of the world of Gods, and final Emancipation are the meed 
of him who clings to it. The slaughter of animals wile 1 
and tame ; the sins of our accumulated past lives; the 
sins of tasting what is forbidden ; the sin of robbing a 
holy Brahmana of his gold or gems ; the sin of slaying 
a Brahmana, a Kshathriya or a Vaisya ; the sin of foul 
incest or adultery ; the sin of associating with the wicked, 
of eating with them, of sleeping with them ; the sin of 
parricide, matricide and regicide ; the sin of wantonly 
defiling our vows and observances ; the sins that we 
consciously commit, waking, sleeping or in dreamless 
slumber ; the sins consciously committed in such holy 
places as Kurukshethra, Kast, and the like ; the sins that 
countless pilgrimages to the sacred spots of the earth can¬ 
not wash away; the sins that the hardest penances and 
the severest mortifications cannot wipe off; the sins that a 
gift of one’s own weight in gold cannot condone—all these 
and much more does the holy Manthra annihilate. 

Those lands in which Sree Rama is revered, worshipped 
and meditated upon, know not famine, plague, pestilence 





pT;;>6rfp6w. It has not its equal. It is the easiest passport 
to the grace of Sree Rama. The Lord grants his devotee 
length of years and happiness here ; and at the end of his 
life, He takes him even unto Himself; yea, even unto Him¬ 
self—” Ramathapini Upant shad. 


The Inner Meaning. V. 

Once upon a time, Sanaka and the other Eternal 
Virgins approached Hanuman and requested to be initiated 
in the mysteries of the holy Rama Manthra. And unto them 
said Hanuman, Sree Rama is the Supreme Brahman, the 
Supreme Truth, the Path of Emancipation, The Lord 
Mahadeva, and he alone, knows in its entirety the grand 
mystery of the Holy Manthra ; for, it forms the subject of 
his deep meditation ever. The eight-lettered Narayana 
Manthra, and the five-lettered Siva Manthra are the highest 
in their line. But, the most potent letters of either, the 
very heart of them, are drawn out and go to make up the 
Holy Name. The former, devoid of the single letter, means 
1 Not towards the securing of the highest heavens,' ; and 
the latter, shorn of its letter of power, means ‘ Not towards 
the realisation of Absolute Goodness.' Hence, the Rama 
Manthra combines in itself, the essence of all the Manttiras 
dedicated to Siva or Vishnu. 


The first letter R is the Germ of Fire ; it denotes the 
Supreme Self, the Sachchidananda, the Self-radiant. The 
same consonant without the vowel, denotes the Brahman 
beyond all limitations. The next letter A stands for 
Maya. The union of the two making Ra, signifies 
the descent of the Self-radiant One into Matter. The next 
letter Ma is the Germ of Eternity, and Immortality and 
denotes Supreme Bliss and Goodness. 

As in a tiny seed of the banyan is contained the wide- 
spreading tree, so in the germ of the Rama Manthra is 
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the whole Universe, animate and inanimate, as£ 

'in the Cause, The Supreme Brahman is beyond 
Maya, The letter Ra corresponds to the syllable Thath 
in the Mahavakya (the Great Sentence); Ma stands for 
Thwatn ; the union between the two is rendered by A si. 
But, the Mahavakya is capable of conferring only Eman¬ 
cipation, while the Rama Manthra secures to us Happiness 
here and Emancipation hereafter. Besides, it is not al¬ 
lowed to all to recite or to meditate upon the Mahavakya ; 
while the Rama Manthra is the common property of all. As 


the expression of Pranava, the aspirant for Emancipation or 
the man of dispassion, or he that has renounced the world 
to work for it, may with profit to meditate upon it. Hence, 
it is higher than the Mahavakya and more practically 
useful. He who grasps and assimilates the manifold 
mysteries embodied in this Sree Rama Manthra, attains 
Emancipation even here. Doubt it not, yea, doubt it not,' 
—Ka ma rahasyopaittehad. 


The Inner Meaning. VI. 

From the letter A arose Brahma, known on earth as 
Jambavan. From the letter U arose Upendra, known on 
earth as Sugreeva. From the letter M arose Siva, known 
on earth as Hanuman. k rom the Hindu arose the Discus 
of the Lord, known on earth as Sathrughna. From the Nadn 
arose the Conch, known on earth as Bharatha. From the Raid 
rose Sesha, known on earth as Lakshmana. The Chit {Con s 
scioustiess) beyond it, is Seetha. And beyond all, is thf» 
Supreme One, Sree Rama. He is Eternal, Pure, Conscious* 
ness, Truth, Immortality, Absolute, Perfect—the Supremr 
Brahman— Tharasaropanhhad. e 


The Inner Meaning. VII. 

Seetha is Moolaprakrithi. The letters forming her name 
connote Maya. Unmanifested by nature, she sometimes 
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herself. During the chant of the Holy Writ, she 
is sensed as the Sabda Brahman {the Logos, the Word) ; 
this is her first manifestation. King Janaka found her 
at the point of his plough while he was furrowing the 
sacrificial ground, and made her his daughter, known on 
earth as Scetha ; this is her second manifestation. Her 
third is the primal Unmanifested form. 

Though she is dependent upon the Lord, yet she sheds 
her light on the universe, through the might of his 
presence. She is the energy that lies behind Evolution, 
Preservation and Involution. Seetha in her eight-fold 
manifestation of power is Moolaprakrithi. 

As Pranava is her visible symbol, she is also titled 
Prakrit hi-— Sauna keeya. 

She is Prakrithi ; She is the Vedas ; She is the Divine 
Hierarchy ; She is Fame ; She is the Universe ; She is all ; 
she is the Law/ she is the Cause and the Effect. She exists 
apart from Mahavishnu ; and She is identical with him. As 
the animate and the inanimate; as gods, sages, men, Asuras, 
{fallen Angels), Rakshasas (giants), Bhoothas (Elementals) 
Prethas (shades), and Pisachas (Nature spirits), through infi¬ 
nite modifications of attributes and actions; as the five 
Elements, the senses, the mind, the Prana (Vital current), 
She underlies all the manifested universe. 

Ichcha Sakthi, Kriyasakthi and Sakshath Sakthi (Will, 
Activity and Wisdom) are her prime aspects, 

Ichcha Sakthi is again varied as Sree Devi, Bhoo Devi 
and Neela Devi. 

Sree Devi manifests herself as the energy that lies be, 
hind Goodness, Powder, the Moon, the Sun and the Fire. 

Through the Moon she presides force over plants 
and herbs of occult virtues. As the Kalpa tree, as 
flowers and fruits, creepers, herbs, medicinal leaves and 
the Waters of Immortality, she nourishes the Gods. 
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Through the Sun she supports the Shining Ones by 
ever increasing the Food ; the cattle, by ever producing 
grass and fodder ; and ell beings, by shedding light and life 
upon them. She is Time, from its minutest point to the 
life-period of Brahma—seconds, minutes, hours, day, night, 
weeks, fortnights, months, seasons, half-years, years, Yugas, 
manvantaras, kalpas and parardhas. She turns the Wheel 
of Time. 


Through the Fire she makes herself felt as hunger and 
thirst in all Beings ; she is the face of the Gods info which 
are thrown the sacrificial offerings to them. She is heat and 
cold in the plants and the trees of the forest ; she is the 
fire latent in the wood and transitory on its surface. Thus, 
Sree Devi works out the Lord’s will and comes forth as 
Sree and Lakshmi to sustain the universe. 


Bhoo Devi Is the stay and the support of the fourteen 
spheres, including the seven islands and the seven oceans 
around them. She is the Pranava, the symbol visible of 
the Invisible Presence. 

Neela Devi is visible in tlie thousand and one forces 
that go to sustain all beings, animate and inanimate—the 
wind, the air, the fire, the water and the like. She is the 
Great Waters upon which all worlds rest. She is the Frog, 
one of her mystic symbols. 

From the mouth of Mahavishnu arises Nada (Sound). 
From Nada arises Bindu (the Point). From) Bindu 
comes forth the Pranava. From the Pranava springs forth 
the Tree of Knowledge (the Vedas), with its branches of 
Action and Wisdom. 


Brahman, whose nature they illuminate, is Kriya 
Sakthi. 

Sakshaiii Saklhi (the Direct Energy) of the Lord 
is iuseparate from him. It lies behind Evolution, 
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iration, Disintegration and Involution, and 
other world-processes, it brings about the infinite 
variety of Form. It is the Differentiated and the Undiffer¬ 
entiated. It is Self-radiance. It is the Povver that showers 
good. It is the inexorable Law that rights Wrong. It is 
the spiritual splendour of men, of sages and of Gods. It 
is the heart of Serenity, 

The dark mole on the left breast of Mahavishnu, known 
as Sree Vathsa, symbolises the Ichcha Saktbi as it rests in 
Him during Pralaya (Involution). It is also known as Yoga 
Sakthi (spiritual powers). The Kalpa tree, the Cow of 
Plenty, Chinthamani, Sankha, Padma and the other 
treasures of the Lord of Wealth, nine in number, are the 
visible results of Bhoga Sakthi (psychic powers). This 
is extremely useful to those that seek the Lord interestedly 
or out of unalloyed devotion ; and also to those that render 
service unto him in the shape of raising temples and en¬ 
shrining his images therein, so that the devout might 
meditate upon him through the eight-fold path of Yoga. 

Veer a Sakthi, the Goddess of Valour, is described thus. 
Under the spreading fragrance of the Kalpaka tree shines the 
gem-encrusted throne. The Lotus spreads its graceful petals 
over it ; and on it sits enthroned the four-armed Goddess of 
Valour. On all sides stand elephants, bathing her with 
the Waters of Immortality from the gemmed vessels in 
their tusks. The eight Yoga-Siddhis (occult powers), 
Anima;- and the rest, are ranged on either side of her. 
Jaya and her sister Apsarasas wait upon her. The Sun 
and the Moon illuminate the Hall of Audience. The full 
moon, the new moon and the half moon hold snow-white 
umbrellas over her head. Hladini and Maya fan her with 
chamaras (chowries). Swaha, that nourishes the Gods, 
and Swadha, that feeds the Fathers, wave fans on either 
side. In front of her stand the Gods, the Vedas and 
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of power She rules the 

the universe.— Seethopanishad, 

The Inner meaning. VIII. 

The Gayathri Manthra is the seed of the Tree of Rama- 
yana; the Rama Rakslia is the sprout; the Vedas are the 
roots; and Emancipation is the fruit of it. 

Gayathri, the mother of the Vedas, is the root of all. 
It has three Padas (feet). They that strive after Liberation 
should meditate upon the Germ, from which the Tree of 
the Universe sprang, as the material cause of the universe 
in his Matter aspect, and as the instrumental cause of the 
same in his Brahman aspect. This is, in brief, the Truth 
that underlies the first foot. The universe, as the effect, is 
superimposed by Nescience upon the Supreme Self ; He 
is the Cause. Hence, we are asked to banish His matter 
aspect and try to realise His ultimate Brahman aspect 
alone. 

The Vedic text “ The Golden Person who is visible 
in the heart of the Solar Orb,” denotes the Primal Being, 
Narayana. We should meditate upon the Supreme Self in 
this aspect of Unbounded Light ; this is His Mayaviroopa 
(Form of Illusion). (t I meditate upon the Ineffable Glory 
whom men know as Rama and Krishna ; who came down 
on Earth, time and oft, for the uplifting of the world.” This 
is what the second foot conveys to us. This is his second 
manifestation, in which man might more easily meditate 
upon him. This is the Means to reach the Brahman, whom 
the first Foot sets out to describe. 

” He that directs and controls our Self and its ener¬ 
gies”—is what the third foot teaches. He can, out of his 
grace, curb the fleeting mind and turn it inward towards his 
feet. This the epitome of the Path of Action, longer and 
more tortuous. 






/three feet of the Gayathri Manthraare the germs ou 
of winch springs the Tree of Knowledge with its branches 
of Wisdom, Meditation and Action .—Maithrayana Sruthi 


RAMA RAKSHA. 

The syllables of the Ramaraksha express the same 
truths as the Gayathri Manthra; and in them are condensed 
the incidents of the Ramayana. 

1. May Raghava protect my head. He who presides 
over the universe, He who presides over the Annamayakosa 
(Pood-Sheath ), may He protect my head that symbolises 
the universe, 

2. May the son of Dasaratha protect my forehead , The 
Pranamayakosa (Prana-Sheath) is drawn by ten horses 
(organs of sense and action) and is the effect of the 
Manomayakosa (Mind-Sheath). May he, who presides over 
it, protect my forehead,’ the tablet upon which writes my 
destiny Brahma, who was evolved after the universe. 
(The Self, as manifested in each of the above sheaths, has 
a wider consciousness and powers than in the preceding 
one). 

« 3. May the son of Kausatya protect my eyes. He who 

presides in theVignanamayakosa (Intution-Sheath)is endow¬ 
ed with the faculty of cognising all impressions. May he 
protect my eyes, the channel of all knowledge and wisdom. 

4. May he who is dear to Visvamithra protect my ears. 
The Self as manifested in the Anandamayakosa (Bliss 
Sheath) is filled with infinite compassion towards the 
universe—innate, unselfish and disinterested. If is he that 
in the state of Sushupthi does away with all grief and 
sorrow, He is the embodiment of Bliss and Consciousness. 
May he protect my ears through which I reach him. 

[The first three Manthras superimpose the universe up¬ 
on Sree Rama, the Parabrahman and the next three help to 
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e the illusion. Thus far the nature of the Supfc 
man, the Absolute, that forms the subject of the first 
foot of the Gayathri]. 

5. May he who protected the sacrifice of Visvamithm 
guard my nose. The delights of the heavenly world form 
the reward of sacrifices. May he, that brings about the result 
of sacrifices, protect my organs of smell and taste, where¬ 
with divine fragrance and taste are experienced. 

6. My he whose heart goes out to the son of Sunt it hr a 
protect my face. The Lord’s heart goes out towards Hiran* 
yagarbha, that evolved from Himself and is the best friend of 
the Jeeva. Those that attain Emancipation in the ordinary 
way reach the world of Brahma ; there they are initiated 
into the mysteries of the Absolute; and when Brahma goes 
back to the Lord, they go along with him, 

7. May he who is the fountain of all knowledge protect 
my organ of speech. Knowledge is the only means of reach¬ 
ing him. May he protect my organ ot speech through 
which I acquire knowledge. 


8. May he whom Bharatha reverences protect my tuck. 
Those that follow the Path of Action worship him with 
sacrificial rites. “ The Brahmanas seek to know ft by 
sacrifices "—SruthL Manthras, Sthothras and Sasthras form 
the component parts of sacrificial rites. They should ever 
find a place in the throat, the channel through which they 
pass from the heart. Hence, the prayer to protect that 
portion of the body, The Jeeva lays by much merit by 
such holy acts as sacrifices ; that directs him to the Path 
of Meditation ; whereby reaches the Soothrathma (He on 
whom the worlds are strung). 

t). May he who wields the Divine Weapons protect my 
shoulders. In his divine incarnation, the Bow, the Sword 
and the other weapons, symbolising Power, Time and 




May he protect 
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TKefiftKe attributes, graced his arms 
corresponding portions of my body. 

10. May he who broke the Bow of Siva protect my arms. 
When he walked on earrh as a in an among men, with 
the might of his Firms he broke the bow of .Siva that was no 
other than the rnount Merit (the Axis of the world). Plain¬ 
ly, this places iiim above Siva. “ When Mahadeva went 
against the Afjuras of the Three Cities, the Earth was his 
car, Brahma his driver, mount Meru his bow, and Maha- 
vishnu the point of his arrow. ”— Sruthi. 


11. Mciythe Lord of Sect ha protect my hands. These two 
Manthras fjhow us that Bala, one of the two Vidyas (occult 
sciences) imparted to him by Visvamithra, gave him unlimi¬ 
ted physical strength. 

12 May he who put down Parasurama protect 
my heart. Parasurama stored in himself the spiritual 
splendour of the Brahmana and of the Lord Vishnu. 
Ram t put him down and destroyed the worlds won by his 
Thapas. This evidences what a mighty heart he had, 
Her<s i s manifest the power of Athibala, the other Vidya, 
in that Rama was able to accomplish superhuman acts at 
once. (Manthras 9, 10, 11, and 12 teach that the third 

manifestation of the Lord is higher than Brahma, Vishnu 
find Siva), 


13. May he who slew Khara protect my trunk. Khara 
and the other Rakshasas constantly meditated upon the 
Lord, though as their mortal enemy; hence, they stand 
higher than many who have never bestowed a thought upon 
him. The Lord fails not to reward each as he deserves. 
He slew Khara and his Rakshasas ; and that was a blessing 
in disguise gave them a place in his world. 

14. M ay he, upon whom Jamb avail leant as his stay 
and support, protect my navel. Jambavan sought the feet of 
the Lord to save himself from his dire distress ; his attitude 
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■was one of love, and not of enmity 
a higher level than Khara. 
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Hence, he stands on 


15. May the Lord of Sugreevaprotect my loins. ‘ One 
good turn deserves another'. Sugreeva’s relations with 
Rama savoured more of barter than of genuine disinteres¬ 
ted friendship. Rama served his ends first : and Sugreeva 
and his monkey hosts were of use to Rai^a long after. 
Hence, he does not come np to Jamba van's altitude. 

16. May Hamm tan’s master protect m y thighs. 
Hanuman’s devotion to Rama was unselfish to the ex¬ 
treme ; humble sendee to his master and to the best of his 
might, was the only thing he prayed for. He stobd nearest 
to the Lord’s heart. As his favourite child, he sal upon his 
lap. He is the ideal Bhaktha (devotee). [The fast four 
Mahthras depict the four types of those that seek the Lord 
during his divine incarnations], 

17. May he, who threw the bridge over the sea, protect 
my knees. The Lord is the shores of the ocean of Samara 
(material existence), in that he keeps back its rolling v'aves 
and is the haven of those who toil in it. May he guard 
my knees that form, as it were, the feet of children when 
they crawl about. (This teaches us that the Lord is t?e- 
yond the material vehicles. He who meditates upon hiih 
thus, is freed for ever from hi,.; vehicles). 

18. May he who destroyed the ten-headed Ravana 
guard my ankles. The Lord is beyond the Sookshmasareera 
that works through the ten organs of sense and action. To 
the grown-up child the ankles form the chief help in 
locomotion; may He guard them. (He who thus meditates 
upon the lord is freed for ever from the Sookshmasareera 
and rests in the bosom of Prakrithi). 

19. May he who conferred all good and prosperity 
upon Vibheeshana protect my feet He opens the gates 
of Joy to him who escapes the jaws of Avidya 


'ence). May He guard my feet, the instruments of 
rapid locomotion. “This is the highest good. This 
is the highest wealth "—Sruthi. (This is the state of 
Emancipation, wherein all evil is annihilated and where 
supreme bliss is experienced). 

20. May Rama protect all my body. The Lord, as the 
Almighty Ruler, is the monarch that shines on his Throne 
of Glory in the Audience Hall of the Universe. I earnestly 
seek to stand in his presence. May he purify my three 
vehicles. May lie remove all obstacles and dangers on the 
eight-fold Path. May he, out of his grace, qualify me to find 
a place among the Elect. 

The expression, ‘Raghava,’ in the first Manthra, symbo¬ 
lises the Universe as superimposed by Ignorance upon 
Hrahman. The later Manthras remove this misconception. 
His collective and individual form is then described for 
purpose of meditation and Manthras 13,18 lay down the 
process ; while Manthras TJ and 20 describe the destruc¬ 
tion of evd and the realization of supreme bliss. 

Hence, the Gayathri forms the germ of the Ramayana. 
Its 21 letters begin the 24,000 stanzas of the poem. 


The Vedas form the basis of the Ramayana. 
Valmeeki's epic is but an amplification of the Truths 
taught in the Vedas ; and like the Vedas, it blesseth hi in 
that reads and him that listens to it “The Supreme One 
whom the Vedas try to reach, came down on earth as Sree 
Rama, the son of Dasaratha ; so. the Vedas came down to 
where he was, as Ramayana, the child of Valmeeki's heart. 
So, my beloved, Ramayana is the Veda ; doubt it not, 
Parvathi. ”—Agasthya Sambitha. 

“Valmeeki, the sage, chose the two royal youths Kusa and 
Lava out of many ; they were endowed with considerable 
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ligence, had studied the Vedas, and their mysteries ; 
Ram ay an a, the record, of Seetha’s life, their mother, could 
not have a fitter exponent"— V. R. I, 4, 

So, the Ramayana and the Vedic passages which it 
amplifies have a double aspect. The exoteric narrates the 
incidents in the life of Rama and Seetha, The esoteric 
unfolds the mystery of the Self. Let the intutive student 
ponder over it. The Vedic Manthras are the deep pool, full 
to the brim with the Waters of Immortality. They flow 
through the channels of episodes on to the broad fields of 
Vidya, the Science of Self; they that walk along the Path of 
Action, also drink of it by the way. 

Now, let us take, for example, the following 
Manthra, to be recited in that sacrificial rite where 
the two Aswins are invoked. “ As a dead man leaves 
behind him the wealth he accumulated in his life, King 
Thugra cast his son into the roaring deep. But, you 
were there, Aswins 1; and with numerous boats saved 
him and his troops." This is how the man of action would 
like to have it interpreted. “All the Gods and all the hymns 
of the Rigveda are in Him, the Supreme Self, who shines 
by his own light and who ever remains. He, who cannot 
pierce to him through these garments of sound, has very little 
to do with them, even in their exoteric dead letter aspect." 
The above vedic text affirms that the Manthras do but seek 
to lift somewhat of the veil that is thrown over the Name¬ 
less, whose manifestations come down to us as the presiding 
deities of the senses. He that has no eye for the deeper 
meaning has no call to study the Holy Writ. Hence, it is 
but just that Hie above Manthra should have an inner mean* 
ing. “ Tfie Self, on whom bear the burden of the past, is 
thrown into the ocean of Samsara (embodied existence) by 
the Personality that clings to material objects. Inner 
Ruler ! Soothrathman (Thread-Soul) 1 You extend your 
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gragg^iunto it ; and in the guise oi the Teacher save 
it through the Great Sentences (Mahavakyas), that sail 
through the Akasa in the heart and dispel the clouds 
of Ignorance. 

Q- It seems that the Aswinee Devas are praised in 
the above Manthra. Transitory objects are spoken of 
and as such, give no colour to the view, that the Vedas in 
which they are found are not composed by man. 


A. Grain and the other cereals are regarded as 
eternal, not individually but in the type ; so, every Kalpa 
(life-period of Brahma), sees the divine incarnation of 
Rama; and as a type symbolising a kosrnic event, it is eter¬ 
nal ; the Devathadhikarana takes this view of it. 
The Chamasadhikarana holds that such Manthras, though 
narrating past episodes, do really aim at teaching 
the Science of Brahman, lake the Manthra— “Aja who 
is red, white, and black '; here, if we give the 
words their natural meaning, the passage simply expresses 
facts of previous knowledge and forms no evidence of 
supeiphysical truths. Hence, the Teachers understand that 
Aja denotes Prakrithi (differentiated matter) to whom 
are given such names as Splendour, the Waters and 
Pood. Similar instances would naturally suggest them¬ 
selves, of Manthras with an esoteric narrative aspect and an 
esoteric spiritual one underlying. 

The Vedic text—“All names do but point to him. All 
Vedas do but describe the Supreme State ”■ makes it plain 
that Sree Ramacbandra is the subject of all knowledge, 
Vedic or otherwise, lndra and like expressions are but 
His names ; in fact, all words do but express His infinite 
qualities. But, the passages yield a narrative meaning too, 
as suited to the context. 


Q. How can we understand expressions that denote 
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? If the aforesaid interpreta¬ 
tion is made to serve our purpose, the words have no mean¬ 
ing of their own. 

A. The various lines or dots that stand for the 
numerals 1, 2, U, 4, are similar in form ; but, a difference 
of place makes them denote a unit or tens or hundreds or 
or thousands, Similarly, a word or a sentence can, by 
association with others or by difference of context, 
yield many meanings. The word Amritha denotes natur¬ 
ally the Waters of Immortality obtained during the churn¬ 
ing of the ocean, But, in the following Vedic texts— 

‘ When this mortal man has his mind washed pure 
of all desire, even the least, then lie becomes Amritha ; 
he attains Brahman even here ; " “ May we drink 
of Soma ; May we become Amritha ; " ‘‘That is man’s 
Amritha; That is yours." It stands for Emancipation, 
Godship, and offspring respectively. Or, take the text, 

“ The Devas worship Yagna with YagnaHere, 
Yagna, the object of worship is the Supreme One ; the 
Jeeva is to be viewed by us as the Supreme Brahman. But, 
in the passage “ They sprinkle the Yagna,' 5 it means Indra, 
Agni and the other Devas. Again, the word denotes the 
sacrificial fire when it occurs in a passage about the churn¬ 
ing of the fire. The Adhyathmika, the Adhi-Daivika and the 
Adhi-Bhoutbika meanings stand in the relative order of their 
importance. The word Indra means literally “One who is 
endowed with superhuman powers.” Usage too lends its 
support to this interpretation. But, the passage that 
treats of the replacing of the Garhapathya fire uses the 
very same expression to denote the Garhapathya fire. 
Again, the expression Akasa can but denote naturally the 
material Akasa ; but in the passage “ Whatever is seen 
springs from the Akasa 11 —it denotes the Supreme One; the 
natural meaning is subservient to the conventional. So, we 
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gods as pointing to Rama 



ortcfude that narratives do often yield a spiritual meaning, 
and expressions denoting other deities do really stand for 
the Supreme Soul. 


Q. There is a show of justice in interpreting such 
Manthras as do not lay down rules of sacrifice, to mean the 
Supreme Self, that they may not st nd useless. But, what of 
the other Manthras that are connected with sacrificial' rites? 
Do you contend that they too point to Rama ? 


A. Even so. Since the entire Vedas are devoted to that 


purpose alone, we have no right to except any portion of it. 


It is not reasonable to give such an interpretation 
to Manthras that are not found in sections treating of th6 
Science of Self. Then, the passages about chopping off the 
branches of trees must also be interpreted to denote the 
• Supreme Self. Then, the Karmakanda loses its value in the 
eyes of those who tread the Path of Action. 

A. Not so. The same fact is understood variously by 
various grades of intelligence. A rope lying on the road is 
taken for a serpent by one, for a stick by another and for a 
rope by a third. Brahma gave out that “The person who is 
seen in the eye is the Athman, is Fearlessness, is Brahman.” 
Now, Virochana, one of his auditors, understood it that the 
embodied self was characterised by immortality and the 
other attributes; but, Indra, another of them, took it that the 
Self transcending the vehicles was meant. Difference of 
intelligence sometimes accounts for difference of inter¬ 
pretations, Now, we read in the Maha Bharatha that Indra 
slew Vrithra in the body with the invisible weapon Vajra 
(Asvvamedha Parva). “ When the universe was enveloped in 
ignorance, the Jeeva dispelled it by Divine Knowledge that 
transcends the senses ’’—this is how the most advanced 
will interpret it. The Vedic text describing the Wheel of 
Time is interpreted as follows, to suit the intellects of a low 
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er. The women mentioned there stand for the deities 
Dhatha and Vidhatha ; the black and white threads mean 
day and night ; the fortnight, the month, the seasons, 
and the year are similarly interpreted. Now, the more 
advanced would see that the six seasons stand for the six 
senses. Each of these is made up of two months ; each 
sense has Desire and Aversion as its poles. A month is 
made up of two fortnights; Desire and Aversion have a 
double aspect, according as they are directed in the direc¬ 
tion of Dharma (the Law) or against it. Each fortnight is 
made up of fifteen days through the movements of the Sun 
and the Moon. The sun is the Self ; the moon is Manas with 
her sixteen rays (Prana, Sraddha, Akasa, Vayu, Agni, Water, 
Earth, Senses, Mind, Food, Energy, Thapas, Manthra, Kar¬ 
ma, Worlds and Name), During sleep, the mind withdraws 
into itself all the rays except the last, and is absorbed in the' 
Self, It is Avidya (Nescience), whose very nature is abso¬ 
lute Thamas (Inertia). The New-moon day, on which the sun 
and the moon are in conjunction, symbolises this truth. 
Later on. the rays emerge from the Self, one after another, 
through the agency of Viveka (Discrimination) ; this is the 
waxing of the Moon of Wisdom. The Seif and the mind 
are opposite to one another, when wisdom has dawned; 
the full moon typifies the disjunction of the sun and the 
moon. This is the Wheel of Time, the result of Action, 
thus, the Manthras yield a spiritual meaning to the wise, 
and but the traditional one to the less advanced. 


Q. If such an interpretation is the right one, how is 
it that Sayana and the other commentators on the Vedas 
have never revealed it ? Further, the incidents of the 
Ramayana are nowhere mentioned in the Vedic texts, like 
the episode of the death of Vrithra. It is hard to believe that 
the Ramayana is based upon the Vedas, and that all 
Manthras have a spiritual significance, 




But, it is even so. The Vedic commentators set th 
to interpret the texts that bear upon the Path of Action 
and that sing forth the praises of the gods, in such a way 
as to draw the hearts of the less advanced to Action, fully 
aware that in course of time it will lead them on to Wisdom. 
The deeper meaning is not called for, and finds no place. 
Now, it is simply unreasonable to declare that the Ramayana 
incidents find no mention in the Vedas. If a blind man 
knocks himself against a post, is it the fault of the latter ? 
If you care not to delve deep into the hidden mines of 
Vedic lore, how is Ramayana to blame for it ? It is not 
in vain that the Maba Bharatha exclaims, The Ithihasas 
and the Puranas amplify the Vedas ; they reveal the inner 
mysteries thereof. The Vedas shun the man of little wis¬ 
dom, and cry out ‘Lo 1 this one may more likely mis¬ 
represent me. ’ " A room and its furniture are reflected 
in each mirror in it ; even so, the Universe with all its 
ruling Powers are reflected in each God. Everyone of 
them forms the cause of the world ; every one of them is 
the effect of the others. Worship of them is worship of 
Rama. The Vedic commentator interprets the texts to 
suit the purposes desired. But, it does not prevent us 
from reading into them the episodes of the Ramayana, by 
the force of context and by other traditional methods. 
We cannot accept the exoteric interpretations as ulti¬ 
mate, since they but plunge one deeper into the mire of 
Ignorance, So, we can well conclude that the Manthras 
bear only the traditional meaning to the uninitiated, while 
the initiated see in them a direct reference to Sree Rama 
and the mysteries connected with him. 

Q. The Manthras found in connexion with religious 
acts do but mention the Gods, the materials, the method, 
the objects, and the results. How then, can you twist them 
to yield an interpretation in support of tire Ramayana ? 

R—37 
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A. The Manthras are even so ; but, in addition, 
are invariably based upon spiritual truths. Let us take the 
Man t hr a—f‘ You entered the great trees in the form of 
Krishna, Hence, I gather you in two ways, ” Now, this 
reveals the fact that the Brahman evolved the Universe 
and pervaded it; and the sacrificial fuel is to be regarded 
as one of Us manifestations. This episode we find in the 
Brahmanas and is but repeated in the above text. “You, as 
Krishna the Supreme Brahman, evolve the universe, animate 
and inanimate ; and later on, pervade it through and 
through- You are one with it; hence, you are even this 
sacriiicial fuel, f now gather you thrice seven times," 
Again the Manthra—“ We gather the earth thrown 
up by him, who dived into the Waters after this 
Earth, that lay hidden therein." The incarnation of the 
Lord as the Boar is referred to ; the Earth that he 
dug up is very sacred and should be gathered by us. 
Again the Manthra— 11 For the essence of Food and Stren¬ 
gth,”—is used when we chop the branches of trees. The 
Initiate understand it to mean—" Lord of the universe ! you 
shine forth even in this branch you have made. I 
chop you off to attain supreme bliss and the level of Virat 
—Brahman as pervading the universe ; and I have attained 
to you.'* Texts that relate to inanimate objects should be 
similarly interpreted; for, food symbolises Virat, and the 
Essence of food denotes the Supreme One, {“Verily he is the 
Rasa, the Essence; having attained that essence, one enjoys 
bliss,”— Sruthi). Besides, such vedic texts as “ All this is 
Purusha;” “All this is the form of Brahman;” “That state 
which is hinted at by all the Vedas;” “That whom all these 
attain;" “The hymns of the Rigveda in the splendour of 
the changeless ” are our authorities for so interpreting 
the Vedas. And this is possible only in the case of a care¬ 
ful student of the Ithihasas and the Puranas, who has 
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^xjtapereri their inner meaning; while the less advanced 
sees no other meaning than the praise accorded to the gather¬ 
ing of the material earth and the sacrificial fuel. He who 
worships the physical Hoar is not very spiritual nor bright; 
but, he who sees Sree Krishna through the veil and tries 
to reach him is the Initiate. However, the Vedic com¬ 
mentator has given an exoteric interpretation to the pas¬ 
sage as referring to the physical food and its essence ; that 
is meant to attract those whose temperament fits them for 
the Path of Action. But, nothing prevents the Initiate 
from understanding it according to his own light. 

0. We should explain the Manthras in conso¬ 
nance with the religious rites in which they are to be used. 
But, if that meaning does not tit in with the particular act, 
is it not better to abandon it ? 

A. No. The Man thru — ft Mali avis him crossed the 
three worlds in three paces"—is used in the silent recitation 
laid down as a penance for breaking the vow of silence, 
as also in the oblation of ghee as a general penance. The 
greatness of the Lord is the only meaning we can see 
here ; but, nothing authorises us to interpret it in conso¬ 
nance with the subject in hand. He who does not ac¬ 
quaint Himself with the Hoar and the Dwarf incarnations of 
Vishnu cannot explain the texts solely by their context and 
use. Since the Vedic commentaries aim only at attracting 
to the Path of Action men whose temperament lies that 
way, we cannot expect the episodes ot the Ramayana 
to find a place therein. But, there is not the least shadow 
of doubt that the epic of Valmeeki is based upon the Vedas, 


since it but amplifies the truths taught in them. Men 
of little knowledge may find it difficult to pierce 
through the veil; but to the Open Eye of the Initiate it is 
transparent. The Ramayaua and its original, the hymns 
of the Rigveda, narrate the incidents in the life of Sree 





^VK^Ka ; but, there runs an under-current of spiritual mean¬ 
ing all through. Each Manthra should be explained in 
relation to the sacrificial rite, to the incidents in the Rama- 
yana and to the Science of Self. { Manthra Ramayann). 


XI1.—How to read the Ramayann ? 

There is current a quaint saying of the wise. “ You 
cannot spend the day better than by studying the records 
of the gamblers in the forenoon; the stories of women and 
their doings form a fit theme to while away the afternoon ; 
and the early hours of the night form a lovely background 
to the adventures of the thief." Now, no one takes the 
above literally ; but, understands it to me^n that the Bhara- 
tha, that narrates the gambling of the eldest of the Panda- 
vas and the evils that resulted therefrom, should occupy 
the forenoon. The Ramayana of Vahneeki, whose theme is 
Seetha, the ideal woman, and her sorrows, is to be recited 
and listened to when the day draws to a close ; while, the 
Bhagavatha, that records in symbols the incarnation of 
the Supreme Purusha, Sree Krishna,—the thief who steals 
away our hearts—and his work among men is the best 
prelude one could desire to a peaceful and calm dream- 
life. 

Vaimeeki lias enjoined the royal youths,. Kusa and 
Lava, to recite just twenty chapters a day, neither more 
nor less. (V. R. VII. 93). It gives extreme pleasure to 
the Fathers to hear it recited, when the anniversary rites are 
performed in their name. Gifts of cloths cattle and gold 
should be made to him that reads it (lb. id. III). The 
Coming of the Lord, the marriage of Seetha, the Installa¬ 
tion of tiie Sandals, the coronation of Sugreeva, the Surren¬ 
der of Vibheeshaua and the coronation of Sree Rama are 
fitting occasions when the reciter and the expounder 
should be honored with liberal gifts. 



“This record of Rama's life purifies the heart of men, 
destroys their sins, and confers supreme merit, Hence the 
wise hold it in equal reverence with the Holy Writ; and he 
who reads it with a devout heart, is freed from sin of every 
kind. A long and happy life is his portion in the world of 
men ; and when he goes away from it, he is a welcome 
guest in the world of Gods and is held in high honour 
among them, yea, his kith and kin. 


Should a Brahmana read it, gift of speech is his 
meed, and wisdom equalled by none. Should one of the 
warrior race read it, the wide Earth and all it contains 
owns his sway. Should a Vaisya read it, merchant princes 
pay homage to him ; nay, should a Soodra happen to hear it 
read, he shall win honor and glory among his kind. " 
(V.R. 1.1). 

Later on, we find (lb. id, 2) that Brahma conferred 
upon Valmeeki the Open Eye of the Seer and said, “ Nothing 
that relates to any of the actors in that great world-drama 
shall escape thy all-seeing eye—Rama, Lakshmana, Seetha, 
men and monkeys, Gods and Rakshasas, their acts, their 
words, nay, their very thoughts, known or secret. Nothing 
that comes out of your mouth, consciously or otherwise, 
shall prove other than true. Sing you a poem that shall 
charm away the hearts of men, perfect in its rhythm and 
melodious in its flow. The cloud-capped mountains, the 
swift-coursing rivers, and all created things shall pass away 
and be has naught But, your noble song shall outlive 
them and never fade from the hearts of men. And as long 
as the record of Rama's life holds sway over the hearts of 
men, so long shall you sit by me in my highest heaven. ’’ 
A rare and noble epic this, the Ramayana of 
honeyed verses and faultless diction, beautifully adapted 
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istc, vocal or instrumental and charming 
begun and finished according to the best canons of the art, 
the most exacting critic cannot praise it too highly; the first 
of its kind and an unapproachable ideal for all time to come ; 
the best model for all future poets ; the tbrice-distilled 
essence of the Holy Scriptures; the surest giver of health 
and happiness, length of years and prosperity, to all who 
read or listen to it." [Ib. hi. 4.) 


“ This epic confers on kings long life, fame, victory and 
every other blessing desired. Do you desire otispriug from 
your loins? You fail not to get it. Is wealth your object ? 
You have it as much as you wish. 1 he king triumphs ever 
hi3 enemies and rules the lord of the Earth. L he woman 


that listen to tills holy narrative with a heart full of devotion f 
rejoices in her length of days and wealth of children and 
grand-children, even to the seventh remove, like unto the 
queens of Dasaratha, who saw the Lord himself come down 
unto the earth as children of their loins and rejoiced in 
everything that this world can give and the next. Anger 
and her sister passions find not a place in the heart of 


him who listens to the words of Valnieeki. He puts away 
all misery behind him for ever. The wanderer iu strange 
lands is restored to the bosom ot those that love Slim. Siee 
Kama is ever ready to gratify Ins requests. The Shining Ones 
are delighted beyond measure. The evil Powers that may 
infest his house become tils very friends and benefactors. 
Young women do bring forth excellent sons to gladden 
their hearts. Those of the royat race that listen to it with a 


devout heart from some good Brahmana, are evcr blessed 


with wealth unbounded and offspring numerous. In short, 
an evergrowing circle of kinsmen, abundance of wealth and 
corn, faithful and devoted wives, perfect health, long life, 
fame and upright heart, spiritual splendour, good brothers 
and every thing that the human heart can wish for — all this 
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uch more form the meed of him who studies, 
pure heart and devout, the noble epic of Valmeeki.’'—{/&, 
VI. 131). 

“ The sages that frequent the world of Brahma re¬ 
quested permission of him to go back to the audience-hall 
of Rama and listen to the remaining chapters of the 
Ramayana.'’— {lb. VII, 98). 

“ The Omnipresent Lord and his glory form the sub¬ 
ject of the Ramayana. Hence, the Gods, the Gandharvas, 
live Siddhas and the Sages ever listen to it with hearts over¬ 
flowing with joy. A single chapter of the poem confers 
the merit accumulated by thousands of Aswamedhas, 
Vajapeyas and other holy sacrifices. Pilgrimages to 
Prayaga, Naimisa, Kurushethra and other holy spots, Ganga 
and the other sacred rivers—all the merit accumulated 
thereby is his, who listens whole-hearted to the recital 
of the Ramayana. The gift of untold wealth to deserving 
Brahmanas at Kurushethra during sacrifices confers no 
greater merit. The Divine Hero fails not to lift his devotee 
even unto his world; nay, lie becomes one with the 
Lord.”— {lb. id, 111). 


XIV.—Other Ramayatms 

We have reason to believe that the life of Rama was 
sung by many others besides Valmeeki, even during the life 
time of the Divine One. “Chyavana, the sage, sang the Life 
of Rama. But, Valmeeki, who came after him, obtained im¬ 
mortal fame” ( Asivaghosha’s Buddha Char Ultra VII. 48.) 
The Rainayanas of Bodhayana, Bharadwaja and many other 
Rishis are not now extant. 


Attanda Ramayana 

The Lord Mahadeva narrated the life of Rama unto 
his beloved, Parvathi. It forms a portion of the Original 
Ramayana in 100 crores of stanzas. It js divided into 9 



(tys of 109 chapters and 12,252 stanzas. The Sarak 


is over the same ground as the Pam ay ana of Valmeeki. 
The Yathrakanda gives an account of the pilgrimage under¬ 
taken by Rama. The Yagakanda describes the horse 
sacribce conducted by Rama, as also his 108 sacred names. 

The Vilasakanda depicts Rama's government, the 
prayer known as Ramasthavaraja and the Deha Ramayana 
(the inner meaning of it). The Janmakanda tells us about 
the putting away of Seetha, the birth of Kusa and Lava, 
their fight with the army of Rama and the coming 
back of Seetha to her lord; as also the Ramaraksha. 
The Vivahakanda is an account of the marriages of the 
scions of the house of IkshvAkhu. The Rajyakanda 
recounts the 1000 holy names of Rama, the bringing 
down of the trees from the heaven of Indra, the destruc¬ 
tion of the Asura Moolaka, the conquest of the 
seven Dweepas and the past births of Valmeeki. The 
Manoharakanda contains the Laghu Ramayana (the Sum¬ 
mary given to Valmeeki by Narad a) and the Kavachas (protec¬ 
tive manthras) of Rama, Lakshmana, Bharatha, Sathrughna, 
Seetha and Hanuman. The Poornakanda relates the genea¬ 
logy of the Lunar Race, the battle between the kings of the 
Soorya and Chandravamsas and the Passing of Rama. 


A dhyathma Ram ay ana 

It is generally held that this forms apart of the Brah¬ 
man da Purana and the printed editions confirm it. But, 
internal evidence shows that it was related by Visvamithra. 
Bhavishya Purana (III, 19} tells us that “The Lord Sanka¬ 
ra, having thus gratified the wishes of Raman and a, vanished 
from the place. Later on, the holy man sought out Sree 
Krishna Chaitanya and served him faithfully for twelve 
years, subsisting solely upon milk. The Master enjoined 
him to compose the work known later on a$ the Adhyathma 


^P^n^ana". Hence, neither Valmeeki nor Vyasa can 
ciaTmed to be its author. 

As usual; Mahadeva recounts it to Parvathi. The inci¬ 
dents of the life of Rama are described at length, with many 
ethical and spiritual episodes illuminating the exoteric; 
events. 

Adbhutha Ramayana 

Valmeeki narrates it to his disciple Bharadwaja. It is 
in 27 chapters and forms a portion of the Original Fama- 
yana. The greatness of Seetha, the events that brought 
about the human incarnations of Rama and Seetha, and the 
episode of the thousand-headed Ravana are described at 
great length. 

Agnivesya Ramayana 

I have come across only some stanzas giving the 
chronology of the incidents of the Ramayana. 

Sangraha Ramayana 

A modern work by Narayana Pandit ha, a follower of 
Sree Madhwacharya. 

Yogavasishtha Ramayana 

Valmeeki narrates to Bharadwaja what took place in 
the audience-hall of King Dasaratha when Vasishtha initi¬ 
ated Rama into the Science of Brahman. The teachings 
lean more towards the Ad wait ha philosophy of Sree 
Sankaracharya. 

Manthra Ramayana 

By Lakshmanarya—a rare and unique work. About 
136 hymns of the Rigveda are selected and explained 
as the basis of the incidents of the Ramayana* Narada 
taught these very same texts to Valmeeki, who con- 
verted them later on into stanzas in the /\nushtup metre : 



j&i&jr summary of the epic, and forms its first chapleJ-L 
xfi'e Samkshepa Ratnayana. The author interprets each 
Manthra narratively and spiritually, while he refers the 
reader to Sayana, the standard commentator, for the current 
explanation. 


The Puranas 


Every one of them narrates at some length the in¬ 
cidents in the life of Rama ; while the Padmapurana gives 
a comparative account of the same in a previous knlpa. 


Raghuvantsa 

By the famous poet Kalidasa. In 19 chapters he 
relates the prominent incidents in the lives of the Solar 
Kings from Dileepa down to Agni varna. 


Bhtitti Kavya 

By the poet Bhatti, who lived about the time of King 
Dbarasena, of ruler Balabhi. Evey one of the 22 Chapters 
of the work is built of words which illustrate some one 
important peculiarity in Sanskrit grammar, 

Kamba Rama van a 

By Kamban, the inspired Tamil poet. Night after 
night he listened to the various Ramayanas and the 
Puranas expounded by the ablest men of his time ; and 
the next day he sang them in melodious Stanzas. He is 
the Milton of Tamil literature and his Ram ay ana is the 
Indian Paradise Lost. 

Rama char ithramanasa 

By Tulasidas, the famous saint of Northern India. 
He was the son of Athma Rama, and was born at Delhi, 
in 1575 A. D- He was warmly patronised by Shah 
Jahan, the Magnificent, and spent his life at Benares, In 
1824 A. D, he went back unto Sree Rama, whose Life he 


;safhk>/ He divides his work into 7 cantos like the Ramayana" 
oTvalmeeki, but the Balakaitda is the longest of them. The 
Uttarakanda deals at length with the episode of the Crow- 
sage Bhusunda, and of Devotion in its manifold aspect. 

It was thus the Ramacharithra came down to him. In 
a former kaipa, in a dark age of it, there lived a Soodra in 
the kingdom of Kosala. He was a bigoted worshipper of 
Siva and a bitter hater of other sects. A cruel famine 

drove him from his place to Ujjain, where a philanthropic 

Saivite took him in, relieved his wants and revealed to him 
the inner nature of Saivaism and the fundamental 

unity of all religions. But, the past karma of the 
unfortunate man drove him on with irresistablc 

force to the deeper depths of intolerent bigotry. Blinded 
with fanatism, he came to regard his broad-hearted teacher 
as a heretic, and thought it his bounden duty to hold him 
up to criticism and ridicule. One day his master chanced 
to cotne into the temple where the misguided man was 
seated in devout meditation upon iiis God. Big with conceit, 


he rose not to salute him ; but, sat on with a look of pity 
and contempt upon his face. His teacher minded it not, so 
great was lus heart and so full of pity for the erring one. 
But, the Lord Mahadeva could not pass over the open 
insult to his servant, “A serpent thou shall become" said he 
“and of unwieldy bulk." The Teacher, pained to the heart 
at this unlooked-for doom of dread, besought of the 
Lord to mitigate the severity of the sentence. “Nay" 
replied Siva “ it can't be undone. But, your intercession 
shall preserve him from the blinding force of births and 
deaths. His course shall be unimpeded on earth, and he 
shall remember his past." Thus, the fanatic Saivite became 
an ardent devotee of Sree Rama ; and many were the 
houses of flesh he abode in. In one of them he was a 
Brahmana; and sought the lonely retreats of Mount Meru, 
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lie came upon the Rishi Lomasa, Our friend cl 
lis feet in reverence and prayed to be instructed in the 
Science of Brahman. Lomasa tried to draw his heart to¬ 
wards the Absolute, beyond all attributes, beyond all Name 
and Form. But, he felt himself out his death in it and prayed 
oft to be initiated into the worship of Sree Rama, Again and 
again he crossed the sage, who, out of patience with him, 
cried out, “A croaking crow thou shalt become.' 1 
(We should not jump to the conclusion that Lomasa, the sage 
of restrained self, could not keep his temper. Far from it. He 
was but the mouthpiece of the karma of the man, that came 
to a head at that moment). But, the Brahmana had now a cle¬ 
arer intellect and a calmer heart. He accepted with gladness 
the apparent curse as one more debt paid, as one more stone 
removed from the Path of Progress. Lomasa thereupon 
instructed him in the mysteries connected with Sree Rama 
and narrated unto him the Life-record of the Divine One, 
known as Ramacharithra Manasa. The crow passed be¬ 
yond the petals of Death ; Time had no power over him. 
His vision was unclouded and saw far into the heart of 
things. Rama had not a more ardent devotee. He was the 
great Yogi, Bhusunda, 


When Rama was bound by the magic weapons of 
Indrajith, Narada despatched Garuda, the Divine Bird, to 
destofy them. Now, the messenger was seized with a 
cruel doubt—“If Rama be the Supreme Brahman, how 
could Indrajith or any other prevail over him ? He prayed 
Narada to enlighten him on the point. Narada sent him to 
his FathertBrahma who passed him on to Mahadeva, the 
supreme hierophant of the mysteries connected with Rama. 

But, Sankara transferred him to Bhusunda, the latest addition 
to the fold; and Garuda heard from the crow the Rama* 
eharithramanasa, as also the deeper truths connected with 
the Lord's Illusion and doings. 


SI 

day Mahadeva happened to visit Agasthya ; 
Parvathi went along with him, There they had the plea¬ 
sure of listening to the life and adventures of Sree Rama 
as narrated by the sage. Mahadeva, struck with his extreme 
devotion to Rama, instructed Agasthya in the deeper mys¬ 
teries of the Divine Incarnation. In the course of time, 
Mahavishnu carnc down on earth as Raghava, exiled him¬ 
self to Dandaka, lost Scetha, and went in search of her 
with a breaking heart and woe-begone countenance. 
Sankara failed' to meet him (hen, try as he would. J-ater on, 
his wishes were gratified. Bhavani, who was with-him, 
could not refrain from exclaiming to herself, “And so this 
is Sree Rama—who bewails the loss of his wife like arty 
countryman ? And this is what Sankara would persist 
in regarding as the supreme Brahman and the object of 
his worship ? Verily, Agasthya was a little too enthusiastic 
over his hero. 1 ' Sankara warned her of her grievous mis¬ 
take, and let her into the truth about Rama’s incarnation. 
“ How is it, my dear, you fail to see that all this is his 
delightful ..illusion i He is a man now and a forlorn 
lover; he cannot but [day the part to perfection.-” 
But, Parvathi would not yield her point. Then, Sankara 
advised her to go by herself and subject Rama to any test 
she liked ; for, that is the only means of convincing an 
obstinate sceptic. Accordingly, Rudrani repaired to 
where Rama was and stood before him as Seetha, Laksh- 
mana could not pierce through the illusion ; but, Rama 
quietly called out, “ Greeting to you, sister mine ! Where 
have you left Sankara and what would you in these fright¬ 
ful solitudes ? " Parvathi was dumb-founded. Wonder, a 
smarting sense of defeat, shame at being fouhd-out and 
fear for the consequences overcame her. She went -back 
to Paraniasiva ; and Rama took the opportunity ..to mystify 
her still more. Wherever she turned, there Sfefe saw 
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Lakshin an a and Seetha, adored by countless 
sages and Thrimoorthis (Brahma, Vislmu and Siva). 
But, when she looked back, lo ! it vanished. Sankara asked 
her with a smile, l< Well, I hope you are satisfied. I am 
curious to know how you tested him " But, her evil hour 
was upon her still and she blurted out, “Nay, I thought 
.better of it and tested him not. Your arguments were enough 
to convince me. ” Now, Mahadeva’s heart was heavy with 
grief; Parvathi could not withstand the illusion cast 
upon her by Rama ; and she could not keep her lips from 
a lie. Then, he bethought himself that she had, though 
for a time, assumed the guise of Seetha the Divine Mother. 
“ No more in this incarnation shall I regard this woman 




as my wife ; she is a mother to me and sacred. ” The 
Gods sang his praises high, who testified his devotion to 
Rama by such a terrible vow. Sometime after, Parvathi 
came to know of it and prayed hard to be forgiven ; but 
Siva was in deep meditation and could not reply ; and she 
dragged on a miserable existence in that body of hers for 
about 87,000 years. At last Sankara arose from his Samadhi 
and the first thing he did was lo recite the holy Names of 
Sree Rama. 

Daksha's sacrificial rite, his insult to Siva, Par- 
vathi's abandonment of her body, her re-birth as the 
daughter of Himavan, her prolonged austerites to become 
the wife of Sankara, her marriage to him, the blasting of 


Manmatha, and the birth of Karthikeya followed in due 
course. One day Parvathi reverted to the old topic and 
pegged her husband to clear her doubt. And Sankara, out 
of the supreme compassion of his heart, narrated to her 
the Ramacharithramanasa, even as Bhusunda gave it to 
Garuda, The sage Yagnavalkya got it from the crow, 
Bharadwaja from Yagnavalkya and Thulasidas from one of 
his pupils. 
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The Jaina Ramayana 

This forms the tenth chapter of the Vllth canto of 
the work, Thrishashti-elakapuru&ba-charitra, a work 
written in the Prakrith dialect by Hemachandracharya, the 
Jaina, There is very little in common between the 
Ramayana of Valmeeki and the Jaina Ramayana. And 
that is excuse enough for my giving the readers a brief 
summary of it. 

Bharalhakhanda forms one of the nine portions of 
Jam hood weepa, the first of the seven globes that go to make 
up this Earth-chain. And at Vineetha, a lovely town in 
it, held sway King Sagara, of the royal line of Ikshvaku. 
Hunting was a passion with him, to which lie sacrificed his 
kingdom and its cares. One day he chased a deer far, 
far into the woods, when his horse got out of hand and 
took him into a strange wood that he had never before 
been in. Suddenly it fell dead from exhaustion ; and 
Sagara, faint with hunger and fatigue, trudged on wearily 
fora long time, until he came upon a lovely lake hidden 
within a thick grove. He threw himself down on its banks 
to rest, too tired to quench his burning thirst at the cool 
waters that lay to his hand. Soon he was conscious of some 
other presence near him, and casting his eyes in that direc¬ 
tion, a vision of beauty dawned upon him. 

A young maiden, in the prime of youth and loveli¬ 
ness, stood at a distance, gazing with curious eyes of fear 
and shyness upon the strange visitor. The grace that 
pervaded her form and her every movement, the dazzling 
radiance that enveloped her like a halo, and the stamp of 
nobility about her deprived him of every bit of self- 
control he claimed to possess ; and there he stood 
staring at her, like any greenhorn fresh from his 
fields. But, the maiden was as much at a loss to 
account for the strange emotions that played over 
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and rooted her feet to the spot, perf 
-ic£$iiy .(2 upon the intruder with wonder*waiting eyes. It 
was a case of mutual love at first sight. All at once, a call 
from some one near broke into the lovely dream and like a 
flash, the girl vanished back into the grove. Sagara, who 
by that time had fairly lost all consciousness of' where he 
was, or what he was doing, was rudely awakened to a sense 
of reality and closed his eyes to see if he was not the vic¬ 
tim of some strange optic illusion. When he opened his 
eyes, there stood before him an aged man who wore the 
livery of a king upon him. He bowed to Sagara with the 
deepest reverence and said, “ Lord ! I am entrusted with 
a message to you which I beg to lay at your feet. It 
might not be unknown to you that Sulochana, of the 
race, ruled at Gaganavallabha, hard by the Vidyadhara 
Mount v aithathya. He had two children, a boy Sahasra* 
pethra and a girl Sukesi, Poornamegha, of the same 
tace and lord of Rathanapura, was a suitor for the 
hand of the princess; and as Sulochana would not 
favour his suit, the lover made war upon him, slew him in 
battle and annexed his kingdom. But, the God Chakrapani 
saved the lives of the children, and led them on to this forest, 
where they have lived ever since in disguise. It seems 
that Sukpsi, the princess, saw you here. Her heart has gone 
out to you and she would give you her hand in marriage. 
Her brother (to whom you are not unknown by fame) 
looks upon it with supreme satisfaction and has sent me 
here to request you to repair to their lowly abode.” 


Sagara was overjoyed at this unexpected turn of events 
that promised to gratify the wildest hopes of his heart, and 
gladly followed his guide. He married Sukesi, and lost no 
time in leading an army against the usurper, whom he defea¬ 
ted with dreadful loss. Sahasranethra ruled over his father's 
dominions, and the lands of his foe, 
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time after, the friends made a pilgrimage 
fine of Lord Jin a, in a grove near the to 
Saketha. As hate would have it, Sahasranethra came upon 
Poornamegha, the murderer of his father and his son 
Ghanavahana. Blind with rage, he slew the father out of 
hand and was at (lie point of sending the son after him, when 
Lord Jina stayed his arm. Then, Sagara prayed of the 
Lord to lift the veil from the past. “ What causes brought 
about such a deadly hatred between Poornamegha and 
Sulochana, between Ghanavahana and Sahasranethra i Why 
should myself and Sahasranethra be drawn towards each 
other by feelings of strongest affection i ” Then, the Lord 
opened their eyes to the past, and said :—“ There 
dwelt, of yore, at Adithyapura, a merchant by name Bhavana. 
He was away in other lands trading for a long time j when, 
he was seized with a fit of home sickness, and travelled 
back as fast as he could. He left his friends and fellow- 
travellers far behind, and came back to his home some 
time after midnight. In the anxiety of his heart, he knock¬ 
ed loud and vehemently for admittance. But, wonderful 
are the ways of Fate. His son Harklasa, thus rudely roused 
from his deep slumbers, mistook his father for some daring 
dacoit, least expecting his parent’s arrival at that time. He 
rushed out in anger, and alas! struck him dead, his poor father 
at his own threshold, when his heart was heating high with 
the anticipated delight of meeting, after so long a period of 
separation, those whom he loved most. But, inexhorable 
k anp a.could not lie stayed in its course; and they were born 
later on as Poornamegha and Sulochana, with the old fierce 
animosity still ablaze in their hearts. 

“ A devout ascetic you were in your last birth ; and-two 
disciples you had, Sasi and Avali. One day, they chanced 
to quarrel over something, and Sasj killed his friend in a fit 
of fury. They are no other than Ghanavahana and 
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^ahasranethra ; and their last thoughts still dominate 
hearts. Avail was your favourite and is now your friend 
and kinsman.” 

This marvellous story, this page from the past, 
was listened to with deep wonder and surprise by 
every one present. But, none drank in the words of 
the Lord with greater avidity than Bheema, one of the door¬ 
keepers and a Rakshasa by descent. All at once lie 
rushed from his place to where Ghanavahana stood, 
fell upon his neck with tears of joy, and cried, “ In my 
last birth I was Vidyuthnethra, the king of Kanchana- 
pura, and you were Rathivallabha, the son of my 
heart. The great gods have restored you to my arms 
after so long a time. But, full well do I know that my 
days are over, and I must quit this body. So, receive 
from me this diamond necklace and the arts of illusion of 
which I am a master. I crown you king of Lanka iti the 
Rakshasadweepa, as also of the Pathala Lanka, six Yojanas 
deep below the Earth, May you live long and happily to 
perpetuate on earth the line of Rakshasas. 

Accordingly, Ghanavahana became the ruler of the 
Rakshasadweepa. His son was Maharakshasa, who begat 
Devarakshasa. His son Keerthidhavala took to wife Deti, 
the daughter of Sreekantha, who ruled over Vaithathya. 
Thatithkesa succeeded him in the sovereignty of the Rak¬ 
shasadweepa. 

Meanwhile, Pushpoththara of the Vidyadhara race, and 
ruler of Rathanapura, had long contemplated an alliance 
between Devi and his son Padmoththara; but, as her father 
would not hear of it, he resolved to revenge himself upon 
him Now, Padma his daughter, had long loved 
in secret Sreekantha; who, coming to know of it, carried 
her away in his aerial car. Pushpoththara was be¬ 
side himself with rage and was at the heels of his foe. 
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dire vengeance upon him. But, Keerthidhavala 
interferred, and reconciled tiiem ; whereafter, they became 
idst friends. Pushpoththara installed Sreekantha as the 


ruler of Vanaradweepa, where the latter made Kishkindha / 
his capital. His son was Vajrakantha; who begat Dadhiratha. ^ 


Once, Sreechandra the wife of Thatithkesa, requested 
her husband to take her out for a pleasure trip in the 
aerial car- They went to Vanaradweepa, and had a very 
pleasant time of it; when, a monkey tore at Sreechandra 
with his claws, Thatithkesa was so much enraged that he 
struck him dead on the spot. A devout follower of Ji- 
neswara the Lord of Compassion, he felt supreme remorse 
for having taken the life of a living thing. An ascetic 
happened to pass by, and the king questioned him as to his 
unwitting crime, ihe holy mans exhortations were so 
powerful as to arouse in his heart supreme indifference to 


the things of the world. He installed his son Sukesa on 
the throne and donned the orange-robes of the Sanyasi. 
Dadhiratha, the ruler of Vanaradweepa, had a similar turn 
of mind and entrusting his kingdom to his son Kishkindha, 
renounced the world. 

Meanwhile, a great Swayamvara was announced at 
Adithyapura, ruled over by Manthramali. On that occa¬ 
sion, his daughter Sreemala threw the garland of flowers 
around the neck of Kishkindha of the Vanaradweepa and 
thereby choose him out as her partner in life, Asanivega 
of Rathanapura resented it as an insult to himself, fought 
with the successful lover and drove him out of his kingdom. 
Sometime after, Sukesa underwent a similar fate at his 
hands, when the two companions in misfortune retired to 
Pathalalanka with their followers, and lived a happy life 
there and fearless. There Indram, the wife of Sukesa, gave 
birth to Mali, Sumali and Malyavan ; while Sreemala begat 
Adithyarajas and Riksharajas. 
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ali somehow came to know that his ancestral Lanka 
was in the hands of the ruler of Rathanapura ; he repaired 
thither, drove him out of his new conquests and regained 
his kindom. Later on, lie marched upon Rathanapura and 
its ruler. Indra was then the king. His mother 
Chithrasundari was possessed of an evil spirit, that filled her 
with a strong passion for Indra, the Lord of the Celestials. 
Her husband came to know of it, and gladdened her heart 
by assuming the form of the object of her love, A son was 
born unto her, whom she named Indra. But, the boy did 
not stop there; he imitated his great name-sake in his 
weapons, retinue, vehicles and other signs of royalty and 
ruled long and well. Mali, the Rakshasa, fell in battle with 
him. Thereupon, the conqueror made over Lanka to 
Vaisravana, the son of Visravas and his wife Samseka, Then 
Sumalt and Malyavan hid themselves in the Pathalalanka 
and led the life of ascetics. But, Stimuli never despaired 
of restoring the fortunes of his house; so, he took to wife 
Kekasi, the daughter of Vyomabindu, by whom he had 
three sons Rathnasravas Bhanukarna (Kumbhakania), Vi- 
bheeshana and a daughter Soorpanakha. The boys were 
endowed with extraordinary strength and might and stood 
over sixteen and a half bows-length in height. Rathnasravas, 
the eldest, one day came upon a necklace of gems that 
belonged to his father and lightly placed it round his 
shoulders. Now, its might was such that none could so much 
as move it an inch ; thousand deadly serpents guarded it 
day and night. Sumali watched that wonderful feat of his 
son and. struck with the reflection of the face of the boy 
in tlie nine gems, named him Dasamukha (ten-headed). 

Sometime after, the young man came io hear from his 
mother how their house bad been rulers of Lanka and 
the Rakshasadweepa, how they were dispossessed of it, 
and were leading a hole-and-corner existence down there 
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^asrffitflyasins. The spirit of his ancestors was upon him ; 
and lie retired to the depths of Bheemaranya, from 
which he returned master of a thousand magical arts. 
He married Mandodari, the daughter of Maya of the 
Vidyadhara race, and had by her a son Indra jith. Six 
tliousand Gandharva women became his wives later on. He 
attacked Vaisravana, drove him out of Lanka and 
held sway over the Rakshasadweepa with great pomp. 
One day, he came to know through Payanavega that the 
sons of Kishkindha, the old friend of his house, was thrown 
into hell by Yaraa, a descendant of Indra of Kathanapura. 
He proceeded to wliere they were, relieved them from their 
misery, drove Indra from his kingdom and made Adithya- 
rajas the ruler of Kishkinda’s dominions, while Riksharajas 
was placed over Rikshapura in the Vanaradweepa. 
Adithayarajas took to wife Indumathi, by whom he had 
two sons Vali and Sugreeva. Rikshar ajas married Hari- 
kantha, who bore him Nala and Neela. 

Reports of the mighty strength and prowess of Vali 
reached Dasamukha’s ears ; and he proceeded forthwith 
to Kishkindha and his army with him. But, Vali could not 
understand this unprovoked attack ; so, he simply caught 
up the Rakshasa and placed him in durance vile. Dasa- 
mukha had ample time for reflection and repentance ; he 
frankly confessed to Vali that he had miscalculated and 
had caught a Tartar ; he prayed hard to be set free, and 
vowed deathless friendship and gratitude, Vali, for all his 
strength and valour, seems to be a good soul and soft-hearted; 
and he allowed Havana to go back in peace. Some time 
after, Vali installed his brother Sugreeva in his place and 
retired to the charming solitudes of Mount Meru to lead a 
life of quiet meditation. Sugreeva gave his- daughter, 
Sreeprabha in marriage to Dasatnukha and celebrated it 
with extraordinary pomp and splendour. 
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IP Long afterwards, the Hakshasa monarch fel! in love 
with Rathnavali, a goddess of Nithyaioka and went thither 
in his aerial car, All at once its course was checked; and 
looking down, he saw that it was Mount Meru and Vaji 
seated there plunged in profound meditation. Fired with 
wrath at this insult to his majesty) he attempted to root out 
the mountain and Vali along with it. The monkey smiled in 
pity and, not disposed to be too hard upon the fool, pressed 
down the mount ever so much with his toe. Dasamukha 
could not free his hands from between the mountain and 
the earth. Long did he howl in his agony ; and heart¬ 
rending were his prayers and protestations to Vali, who, 
tired of it all, let him go. This incident gave the Rakshasa 
a fresh epithet—the Howler {Ravana}. 

Sometime after, he won the grace of Jineswara and 
was allowed to obtain from Dharna, the serpent, the magi¬ 
cal art known as Sakthi. Now, the ambition to rule 
over the broad earth and the kings on it caught 
him in its grip; and, with Sugreeva to aid him, lie 
started on a campaign of conquest. On his way, he broke 
his journey at the banks of the river Narmada to bathe 
and rest a while. He was engaged in devout worship of 
Jineswara on the pleasant sands of the river, when Sahas- 
ramsa, king of Mahishmatbi, kicked away the dam that kept 
back its waters. The rolling torrent came upon Ravana 
all too soon and washed away his image and the articles of 
worship. Ravana, beside himself with rage, attacked 
Sahasramsa and took him prisoner ; but, set him free at the 
earnest request of his father Sathabahu, Sahasramsa never 
recovered from the blow; he made over his kingdom 
to his friend Anarariya, and took holy orders. But, 
the contagion spread to the new ruler, who placed 
his son Dasaratharaya oh the throne and became a 
sanyasin. 
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iring his travels, Ravana came upon king Marut 
tharaya, who was engaged in a grand sacrifice. Countless 
sheep and cattle were tied to the sacrificial posts, patiently 
awaiting the hour of their death and deliverance, 
Ravana, as atrue follower of Jineswara, could not bear to see 
this wanton cruelty, this hecatomb of innocent animals, with 
no words to voice their misery but a cry, In a fit of fury, he 
made sad havoc of the sacrifice. Narad a, who set on 
Ravana to this act of mercy, came there, praised the Rak- 
shasa and his piety, and said to the assembled crowd, 
“ There lived of yore a great teacher by name Ksheeraka- 
damba- His son Parvathaka, the prince Vasuraya, son of 
Abhtchandra of Sukthimathi and myself the third, 
were disciples under the holy man. One clay, he gave 
us each a bird made of flour and told us to kill it 
where there were none present- We took different 
directions. The others came back after a time and 
described how they killed their birds and where ; hut. I 
came back to the teacher and said, 1 Reverend Sir ! Try 
as I would, f failed to find a place where there is none ; 
and further, I hold that harmlessness to all sentient beings 
is the highest virtue. The master was mightily pleased with 
me and condemned the others to long periods of life in 
hell. But, Parvathaka his son, wanted to know the why 
of it and argued the point with me. ‘ The Vedas enjoin 
on us the sacrifice of Aja. Now, the word has no other 
meaning in good honest Sanskrit than a sheep or a goat.' 
'But’cried! ‘ the same word has been understood to 
denote that which is not born. Now, what can it mean, in 
the nameof common sense, but grain that has been kept over 
three years ; for, then, it is useless as seed. The Vedas, 
ever intent upon putting down every tendency to harm any 
sentient being, declare that all sacrifice should be made 
with such grain j that is how Aja should be interperted, 
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having the power of reproduction in it 
a sentient being ; and it must not receive harm at 
our hands. How absurd to apply the passages to authorise 
sacrifice of animals, so much higher in the scale of evolu¬ 
tion than grain!’ But, Pat tthaka was hard to convince ; 
so, I referred the matter to Vasuraya as the umpire. He 
too decided it in favour of my opponent. But, the 
Gods, who are ever by us, were incensed at his unjust 
decision and condemned him to hell.” The assembled 
multitude were loud in their praises of Narada lor the 
masterly and lucid manner in which he had solved a very 
vexed question and let light upon it. Maruththaraya paid no 
heed to the ruin of his sacrifice ; he placed to heart the 
words of Narada and bestowed his daughter Kanakaprabha 
in marriage upon Ravana. 

The Rakshasa king next proceeded to Mathura and 
was the guest of Madhu, who was the envied possessor of a 
trident given him by God Chamarendra, A warm friendship 
grew up between the two, and Ravana cemented it by giving 
his daughter Manorama as a wife to Madhu. News reached 
him through his spies that Nalacoobara was ruling his 
subjects with a rod of iron ; and Ravana proceeded there 
in all haste to punish the tyrant as he deserved. But, his 
wife Uparambha, a good woman and virtuous, interceded 
for him and promised that he would turn over a new leaf; 
whereupon, Ravana left him in peace and turned his arms 
against Indra of Rathanapura. Now, Indra had for long 
years kept his name untarnished, and had jealously guarded 
his title of ‘the Invincible.’ But Fate fought against him 
in the shape of Ravana ; and he drank of the bitter cup of 
defeat. Nirvanasangama, his teacher, reminded him of a 
past evil deed of his, when he insulted Ahalya, the wife of 
a holy man Anandamali ; his defeat might be, in a way, an 
expiation of the sin. Indra was consoled somewhat, 
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over the earth, now winning 
anon suffering shameful defeat at. 
the hands of others. On his way back to Lanka, he was 
met by Ananthaveerya, the sage, who said to him, “ Dasa- 
mukha, my son ! you have incurred much sin bv violating 
the wives of others. A heavy punishment is in store for 
you through the Lord Vasudeva. You will lay violent 
hands on his wife, and he will be your Fate, " Now, 
Havana’s heart sank within him, at these words of evil omen. 
“Well " he said to himself, “let the dead past bury itself. 
No use of crying over spilt milk. Henceforth at least, I 
shall keep my heart away from those who place not their 
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victories over some and 


affections on me." 

There was a king, by name Mahendra, who held sway 
at Mahendrapura, near mount Vaithathya. He had a wife 
Hridayasundari and a daughter Anjanasundari. Countless 
were the princes that sought her hand in marriage, and 
sent their horoscopes and portraits to her father. Mahen¬ 
dra consulted with his ministers, and chose Vidyuthprabha 
and Pavananjaya as the best of the lot. Now, Vidyuth¬ 
prabha was the master of unbounded wealth, was extremely 
proficient in all the arts and sciences of the time, and was 
gifted with marvellous beauty; but, the stars promised him 
a very short life. Pavananjaya, the son of Prahladaraya, who 
reigned at Adithyapura, was not endowed with such excel¬ 
lences as his rival ; but, the astrologers guaranteed him a 
very long life. 

Naturally, the father chose the latter as a meet husband 
for his girl, fixed the day of marriage and sent word to his 
friends and kin that he would celebrate it at a town near the 
holy spot Manasatheerththa. Well, they assembled there in 
due course, and the preliminary rites were conducted with 
magnificent pomp. Pavananjaya was no fool. He knew 
very well that the choice fell upon him not because he was 
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'e eligible party than his rival, but because his life 1 
unusually long one. He could not repress the natural 
curiosity to know how his atfianced took it, how the 
king and his people viewed it. He managed to cenceal 
himself in the apartments of the princess, with a view to 
hear for himself what they thought of the match. Anjana- 
sundari and her two friends touched upon various 
current topics for a time; when, one of the girls turned to 
the oilier and said, “ I cannot, for the life of me, make out 
why our master should pass over Vidyuthprabha, the most 
beautiful and wealthy of all the princes we know, and pitch 
upon Pavananjaya as a husband for our princess. May be 
you are in the secret." “ Nay, nay "replied the other 
“'there is nothing in it to make a secret of. Vidyuthprabha 
has but a short life before him ; and Pavananjaya has an 
unusually long one. At least that is what the astro- 
; logers give out. That is all." “What a pity !" rejoined the 
first “Better a short life and sweet than a long one and 
dreary. A cup of nectar and—death the next moment, is 
what I would prefer to unending draughts of poison and—a 
lease of life, longer if possible than that of Father Time.'' 

But, Anjanasundari quietly listened to it as became a duti¬ 
ful daughter. Her face was as inscrutable as a sphinx ; nor 
did she chide her maids for taking that extraordinary liberty 
with her and the object of her father’s choice. Pavananjaya 
unfortunately jumped to the conclusion that the princess 
accepted him not for his own sake ; his only recommenda¬ 


tion was that the astrologers guaranteed him a very long life. 
He was the last man to make a scene. His friends, 
his kin and the guests shall never come to know the 
great sacrifice he made for their sake. He would go through 
the affair as if he were the most ardent of lovers; but, Anja¬ 
nasundari must be a stranger to him for the rest of his life. 
Well, the marriage came off as grandly as anyone could wish, 



ravaiianjaya took his bride home to Ids capital, gav 
Bpindid suite of apartments, numerous retinue and 
comfort that heart could desire j but, he never ! 



every 
set his 


eyes upon her. 

Ravana the Rakshasa, sustained shameful defeat at the 
hands of Varuna and sent word to his friend Prahladaraya 
to come and lead his troops against the foe- Pavananjaya 
caught at the opportunity to escape from a cheerless home. 
His parents and wife did their very best to detain 
lum ; but he heeded them not. He travelled far 

during the day and encamped at night on the shores 
of Lake Manasarovara. It was insufferably hot 

and sultry. Nature seemed to hold her breath in 
pain. Pa van an jay a rolled on an uneasy bed, listless and 
too tired to sleep. A swan sent up from somewhere near 
a doleful wail, calling upon her mate that came not. It arous¬ 
ed in the prince a train of thought, that unconsciously led 
him to reflect upon the life of happy couples,of love-matches, 
and of the course of true love that did run smooth. His mind 
.had been under a cloud, and his heart warped and un¬ 
naturally' perverted. What a brute he had been! And what an 
angel of goodness and patience his wife had proved herself. 
His unbounded self-conceit had certainly misconstrued her 
maiden modesty and silence, into a loveless heart and utter 
apathy. Well, he was glad that he had found out his mis¬ 
take before it was too late. Not a moment should be lost in 
making ample reparation, even to the fullest. So, he took 
horse at once, and, before midnight, was at the 
gates of his palace unknown to any. He sought 
the presence of his wife ; and, to her great surprise 
and bewilderment, . confessed everything- frankly and 
honestly, and besought her to pardon him and forget 
the past if possible. They had a very happy time of 
it that night; and in the small hours of the inoi rung 
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ijaya took leave of his wife, promising to be bac| 

■^as possible, As a sign of his visit to her that night, 
and to silence any scandal in case she conceived and bore 
him a child, he gave her his signet ring and rode back in 
all speed to the camp. 

Anjanasundari did conceive and it came to the 
ears of the king and queen. They would not listen 
to any explanations. They would not bestow a glance 
at the signet ring she produced. They would not heed 
the advice of their prudent minister to take no action until 
their sou should come home. The unfortunate girl was 
made to leave the capital the very next day. Her parents 
were, if possible, more stupid and pig-headed. “ You 
do not want us to believe that they are tools enough to 
punish an innocent girl. Here is no place for you.” 

Now, the princess had a very dear friend of hers, 
by name Vasanthathilaka. She sought her out and 
requested shelter and help from her when her hour 
of pain and misery should come upon her. For once, 
the tie of friendship was stronger than the tie of blood. 
A loving heart saw more clearly than Age and crabbed Pre¬ 
judice. She consoled the heart-broken girl and assured 
her that she would see her through at any cost. They left 
the abodes of men far behind and repaired to the wild 
woods, travelling by easy stages, and subsisting 
on the kindly charity of those they came across. 
At last they reached Hanupura, a sort of oasis in the midst 
of a dense forest, and put up for themselves a sort of 
cottage near the hermitage of Amithagathi, a holy man. 
One morning Vasanthathilaka approached him and asked, 
"Holy sir! What will become of my poor friend? The child in 
her womb—has it happy days before it ? "And to-her 
replied the sage, " In her last birth this lady was Laksh- 
meevathi, one of the two queens of Kanakaratha* She 
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stole the image of 
threw it on a heap of rub- 
upon her soon. She brought 


back the image and prayed to the Lord to pardon her sacri¬ 


lege. That is why she was hounded out by her kith and 
kin. Her timely repentance will bear ample fruit, in that 
a son would be born unto her; and great will be his fame 
in all the worlds. The cloud that now darkens her fair 
name will soon pass away and she will be taken back with 
joy and honor by the very people who have discarded her. 


Shortly after, Anjanasundari gave birth to a son. It 
was a Sunday in the month of Chkithra and the constella¬ 
tion Sravana ruled the day. Hanumuntha they called him, 
from Hanupura, where he was born. Mighty were his 
feats and marvellous his deeds even as a child ; and the 
fame of his strength and prowess flew far and fast. 
One morning he saw the rising Sun and mistaking it for a 
nice plaything, sprang into the air to bring it down. But, 
he found out his mistake and alighted on mount Sreesaila, 
which was shattered to pieces through the shock. 

Meanwhile, his father Pavananjaya made war upon 
Varuna, routed his army and delivered from captivity Khara 
and Dooshana, the brothers of Havana. Thereafter, he 
returned to his kingdom, covered with glory and loaded 


with honors and presents by the liakshasa king. A terri¬ 
ble shock awaited him at home. His wife, his new-found 
love, was mercilessly driven from the town by his own 
parents, who ought to have known better—and all because 
she had born in her womb the happy pledge of their re¬ 
union after long years of desolate misery. They might 
' have at least waited for him to come back ; he had a voice 
in the affair; he had more vital interests at stake. He 
called the people together and related to them how he had 
cruelly misunderstood his innocent wife, how happy Fate 
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Wht them together, how he provided against k 
y contingency and how his parents were obstinately 
blind to the truth and had perpetrated an unheard-of cruelty. 
His house was left unto him desolate. His heart 
was far away and with his wife. He had no call to remain 
where the persecutors of his wife abode. He would go out 
into the world and search even to the remotest comers of it, 
even if the search should end with his life- Long did he 
wander and far did he roam, until at last one happy day 
he came upon them at the outskirts of Hanupura, living 
all humbly. He clasped his dear wife and dearer child 
to his breast. Vasanthathilaka, a mother to the 
poor girt when her own flesh and blood cast her out with 
scorn—he could not thank her enough nor think of any re¬ 
turn of gratitude, except humbly praying her to live with 
him all her days and continue to be a mother to himself 
and his wife. They came back to his kingdom and lived 
there long and happily. 

Hanumantharendered signal service to Havana the Rak- 
shasa, who, out of a heart full of gratitude and delight, gave 
him to wife his daughter Sathyavathi. His sister Soorpanakha 
was not less grateful and bestowed her daughter Anantha- 
kusuma upon him. On his way back, Sugreeva and Nala 
invited him to stay with them, and coming to know of the 
great service rendered by him to their old friend Ravana, 
gave him their daughters Padraaraga and Harirnalini to 
wife. 


King Vijaya ruled at Ayodhya. Himachooda was his 
wife and he had two sons Vajrabbahu and Purandara. 
The elder took Manorama to wife ; but. after a time, they 
entered the order of the monks. The younger came to 
the throne, and after him, father and son, Keerthi- 
ratha, Kosala, Hiranyagarbha, Nahusha, Saudana, 
Simharatha, Brahmaratba, Chatburmukha, Hemaratha, 



Safharatha, Vathayapritha, Varidhara, Indudhara, Aclithya- 
ratha, Mandhatha, Veerasena, Prathimanya ; Prathibandhu, 
Ravimanyu, Vasanthalethaka, Kuberadaththa Kumku, 
Sarabha, Dwiratha, Simhadasava, Hiranyakasipu, Punja- 
sthala, Kakuthstlia, Raghuraya and Anaranya. I lis son Dasa- 
ratlu reigned at Ayodhya long and happily. King Jan aka of 
Mithila was bis contemporary and faithful friend. 

One day Ravanamet Narada, and asked him in a spirit of 
of banter, “Now, tell me when I am to die and by whom ?" 
To whom Narada replied, “ The son of Dasaratha, King 
of Ayodhya and the daughter of Janaka of Mithila are your 
Fate.” Havana was dumb-fmmded at this unexpected turn 
of the conversation. Narada had taken him all too seriously 
and had spoken out a very unpleasant prophesy. But, he 
would cheat Destiny and give the lie to Narada; he would 
make it utterly impossible for Dasaratha and Janaka to have 
any children at all ; he would lay them out as corpses and 
there was an end of it. So, he sent his brother Vibhee- 
shana to make away with them ; but, they had word of it 
before hand and were far away by the time their enemy 
was upon their city. Vibheeshana executed the orders 
of Havana upon the life-like images that the kings had 
left oti their throne and reported to his brother that the 
objects of his apprehension were no more. 

Meanwhile, Dasaratha travelled a long way and 
settled in the Magadha country with his wives Apara- 
jitha, Sumithra, Kaikeyee and Suprabha. In a battle 
with an enemy who attacked him wantonly, Kaikeyee 
rendered him signal service and in return got from 
the king two boons, which she reserved for some future 
occasion to ask. Dasaratha had four sons. One night 
Aparajitha, his eldest wife, saw in her dreams a lion, an 
elephant, the sun and the moon. The astrologers interpre¬ 
ted it that she would give birth to a son whose fame woujd 
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ead over the whole world. Shortly after, a son was born 
to her, as beautiful as the Goddess Lakshmi who dwells in 
Brahmaloka. He was an incarnation of one of the gods. 
They named him Padma, from the lotus on which Lakshmi 
sits; Rama was another of his names. The second wife like¬ 
wise dreamt of a lion, an elephant, the sun, the moon, the 
hre, the ocean God and Lakshmi. A son was born to her, 
blue in hue, overshadowed by Mahavishnu. They called 
him Narayana and also Lakshmana. The third wife, 
Kaikeyee, begat Bharat ha, and Suprabha was the mother of 
Sathrughna. About the same time, Jan aka married Vaidehi 
and had a daughter, Seetha by name. 

Later on, Atharangama, the Mlechcha king over 
Mayuramala, the capital of Barbaradesa, north of mount 
Kailas, attached Janaka, who requested his friend to assist 
him. Rama obtained permission to go instead of his father 
and defeated the enemy. This induced Janaka to give him 
his daughter Seetha to wife. Now, Narada came to hear 
of the extraordinary beauty of the princess and re¬ 
paired to the house of Janaka to have a sight of her. But, 
Seetha was horribly frightened at lus monstrous ugliness 
and would not come forth. Stung to the quick, Narada 
induced King Bhamandala to abduct Seetha. But, his 
father Chandragathi stopped it and sent word to Janaka to 
give Seetha in marriage to his son. 11 What a pity!” ex¬ 
claimed Janaka " I have already promised her hand to 
Rama.” But, Chandragathi would not drop the matter 
there. ‘Such a gem of a woman shall never be the prize 
of pure luck ; worth, merit and valour must have a 
voice in it too. I will send you a famous bow, Vajravar- 
tha. Should Rama succeed in so much as bending it, 
Seetha shall be his.’ Janaka acceeded to the proposal and 
and invited Rama to fulfil the conditions. It was but 
child’s play for the hero ; and Seetha became his wife, 
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nan a married eighteen maidens of the Vi dyad h 
, and Bharat ha married the daughter of Jan aka's 
brother. 

Thereafter, Dasaratha was enabled to regain, through 
the grace of Jineswara, his lost kingdom of Ayodhya. But, 
the snows of age chilled his heart and he resolved to 


install Rama in his place. It was then that Kaikayee came f 
forward, and requested him to fulfil his promise unto her. 
“With the greatest pleasure” replied Dasaratha. '‘Then,” said 
Kaikayee 11 send away Kama to the distant forests arid 
place my son Bharatha on the throne." Dasaratha, whose 
heart knew no deceit, whose lips were never soiled by an 
untruth, bowed bis head in sorrow and consented to con¬ 
demn to long exile the darling of his heart. Bharatha 
went on his knees to Rama and besought him to remain at 
Ayodhya and accept the throne as his lawful right. $ut, 
Rama took an example from his father and was bent upon 
going away from the kingdom. The old monarch had, 
without a moment's hesitation, sacrificed his life and every 
thing that it could offer him on the altar of Truth and 
Duty. Would he, the son of shell a noble father, tarnish 
by bis weakness for power the bright fame of his ancestor! 
that shone far far into the illimitable past ? His father’s pro¬ 


mise, of which the price was his life, should be kept in full; 

Rama, Seetha and Lakshmana (ravelled long 
and tar, and at last entered the dense forests of 
Pariyathra, They passed by mount Chittrakoota and 
many days' journey from it, came upon a town where they 


found no living soul. Rama called unto him a hunter that 
stood by, and asked him the reason of it “ Lord!" said 
the man “this is or this was the famous town of 
Dasanga. Vajrakarni, a petty ruler, governed herewith 
great fame and justice. He was a devout follower 
of jinesvvara; he cut his image on his signet and vpwed 
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other, 
lord 

with a large army, 


would 


ister, who came 


drove him and his subjects from the town and reduced it 
to the state you now see it in." Rama was extremely 
pained to hear it. He directed Lakshmana to punish 
Simhadasa for his wanton injustice and brought about a 
better understanding between him and Vajrakarm. This 
enabled the latter to devote himself heart and son! to the 
worship of Lord Jina. 

Thereafter, they dived deeper and deeper into the dark 
woods and one day came upon a lovely princess wandering 
about in man’s attire. They consoled her and came to 
know tlmt her father king Valakhilya was defeated and kept 
in prison by Kaka, a hunter-king. Rama sent Lakshmanato 
slay Kaka and free Valakhilya from bondage. 

Another day, they travelled far and suffered much from 
heat, hunger and fatigue. A large banyan offered them a 
welcome refuge under its pillared shade. A Yaksha, who 
had made the tree his home, came down and offered reve* 


rent worship to Rama and through his magic, a beautiful 
town arose on the spot, where the exiles lived for a time. 

One day, Rama reached the town of Vijayapura 
and was sauntering through the lovely gardens on 
the outskirts, when lie saw a beautiful girl about 
to put an end to her life. He ran to her and suc¬ 
ceeded in thwarting her purpose. My good sister ! How 
could you ever think of going into the presence of your 
Maker unbid and before your time ?*’ “ Lord ! " replied the 
maiden, in accents of bitter despair, “doubtless you rejoice 
in having saved my life and regard it as a great benefit 
done to me ; but, if you knew what misery I was trying to 
escape from, you would have been the first to kill me out of 
sheer pity"; and she burst into a flood of tears, Rama 
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resolved to lighten her load of sorrow, if that were in his 
power. “ Grieve not, my child ! Tell me what your heart 
yearns after ; and you shall have it.” Then she took heart 
and said, ''He who stands by your side, your brother Laksh¬ 
mana, is the cause of all my woe. Mine is a hopeless love 
unreturned. Better dark death than a life of dire misery, a 
living he!!. Now, see you not that your promise 
is beautifully fulfilled?” and she laughed out of very 
bitterness. Kama turned to Lakshmana and 
said, “My dear, you see that this lady is endowed 
with no ordinary attractions of mind and body; she 
has set her heart upon you ; and I have passed my word 
to see her happy- -which you never knew me to break. So, 
it would give me infinite pleasure to see you take this 
worthy maiden to wife." Lakshmana, to whom his 
brother's word was law, raised the poor girl from the depths 
of hopeless despondency to the highest pinnacle of joy and 
delight. She was to remain with her parents until they 
came back to take her to Ayodhya. 

On their way, they came to know that Athiveerya, king 
of N’andavartha, was working up a conspiracy against his 
master and over-lord Bharatha ; and Rama punished him 
as he deserved. 

Another lime, they stayed at a town named Kshemanjali, 
where Lakshmana married princess Jithapadma. Two 
Brahmanas that lived in the mountain valleys sought his 
feet and were raised by him to the highest heavens. 

Then, they came to the Dandakaranya, so named after 
Dan da, the king, who took birth there as a bird to expiate his 
sins. Rama took pity on the poor creature and transformed 
him into Jatayus, a sacred bird. 

Sambooka, the son of Khara and Soorpanakha, was under¬ 
going severe austerities in a bamboo grove on the banks of 
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jrounchapa. The famous sword Chandrahasa, of nr 
■owers, was what he wanted to get. Lakshmana decided 
that his success would considerably endanger the safety of 
the world, and slew him with the very sword he was trying 
tQ'get. .Soorpanakha was inexpressibly pained to hear of 
it and complained to Rama in no mild terms. She came 
more than once on that errand. Rama's divine beauty 
enslaved her heart and she overcame a woman’s sense of 
modesty to beseech him to marry tier. But, Kama spurned 
her away from him as a loathsome thing, whereupon, she 
^et her husband upon Kama and Lakshmana, who she swore 
had offered her deadly insult. Khara, blind with jealous 
rage, came upon them with a large army, Lakshmana asked 
Kama to take care of Seetha white he went forth to fight 
the Rakshasa hosts. 1 hen, Ravana took the opportunity to do. 


hi*sifter Soorpanakha a favour. He concealed himself 
behind the hermitage of Kama, and called upon him in the 
voice of Lakshmana to save him from death at the hands of 


hid enemies. Seetha at once concluded that Lakshmana was 
in deadly peril. She lost not a moment in sending Kama 
to his assistance. Finding her alone and unprotected, the 
Rakshasa king pounced upon her and carried her to his 
Island home in Lanka, where he placed iier in the Asoka 


grove under the guard of fierce-visaged Rakshasis. He tried 
all his arts of persuasion ; he threatened her with horri¬ 
ble tortures and a lingering death too painful to conceive; 
he offered her his untold wealth and unbounded power; 
his wife Mandodari was induced to plead for him with 
all a woman’s logic. But, Seetha grew more and more bitter 
towards Ravana and openly scoffed at him, his barbarous 
splendour, his wild ways, aod Iris unbounded wickedness. 


Vibheeshana tried his utmost to save her from his persecu¬ 
tions. But, Ravana turned a deaf ear to all remonstrances 
and well-meant advice. 
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and Lukshmana annihilated Kharaand his 
and returned to their hermitage, intending to have a good 
laugh at Seetha for her wild fears for the safety of 
Lakshmana. But, they found their home desolate ; : 
search as they would, they came not upon Seetha, nor 
could anybody thereabouts give them the least news 
about her. 

King Viratha complained to Kama and Lakshmaua of 
the cruel treatment lie had endured from Khara and 
Dopshana ; Lakshmana freed him for ever from his tormen-, 
tors and gave him the kingdom of Pathala Lanka to rule. 
He, out of the great gratitude of his heart, sent messengers 
faithful and cunning, north and south, east and west to bring’ 
him news of Seetha—but all in vain. 

Sugreeva, king of the Vanaradweepa, had a wife, Thar? 
by name, of matchless beauty and intelligence. Sahajathi f 
fell in love with her and taking advantage of the absence of 
her husband, assumed his shape and proceeded to her apart¬ 
ments. But, as Fate would have it, the real Sugreeva came 
upon the scene all too unexpectedly. There was a terrible 
fight beteen Sugreervaand his counterfeit, in which the latter 
had the best of it. Sugreeva took refuge with Kama 
and laid before him his tale of wrong and suffering. Rama 
divined the truth in a moment, slew out of hand the pre¬ 
tender and restored Sugreeva to his kingdom and to his 
wife. The grateful king vowed never to rest, until he had 
discovered the whereabouts of Seetha. 

Viratha and Bhamandala sent word to their friencl 
Rama, that the wife of his heart was kept in durance vile at 
Lanka by the infamous Ravana. Sugreeva sent his monkey 
hosts to Laqkadweepa to search it through and through. 
Hanumantha was entrusted with Rama's signet to watch 
over Seetha in her hour of peril ; and the ring was to be hi$ . 
credentials. 
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The valiant Hanumantha crossed over to Lanka, inter¬ 
viewed Vibheeshana and through his help, managed to pene¬ 
trate into the garden Devaramana, where Seetha was kept 
in close confinement. She was there, seated under an 
Asoka tree, her heart sore with grief and her thoughts full 
of Hama, whom she expected every moment to come to her. 
Hanumantha declared himself unto her as a trusted mes¬ 
senger from her lord, produced the signet and acquainted 
her with the whereabouts of Rama and what he passed 
through on her account. Joy illumined the heart of the 
poor forlorn wife. She kissed over and over the priceless 
ring that was to her an embodiment of her beloved; blessed 
Hanumantha as her deliverer from a fate worse 
than a thousand deaths; and gave him in return 
her own crest-jewel to be taken back to Rama, 
with an oft-repeated prayer to come on the wings of speed 
to Lanka and free her from the clutches of the vile 


Rakshasa. 

Now, Hanuman would not go back without giving 
Havana some tangible proof of his having been at Lanka, 
something to remember him by ; he managed to destroy a 
large section of the royal army and finished up with send¬ 
ing Aksha, the favourite son of Ravana and a very famous 
general, to where his forefathers had gone before him. 
But, something remained to be done. He must meet the 
woman-stealer face to face, and have it out with him after 
his own way. So, he allowed himself to be bound by the 
magical serpent-bonds, and was taken before the king. 
There he brake them as so many wisps of straw ; round¬ 
ly rated Ravana for his evil life and his countless iniquities ; 
and in the end, shattered to pieces the diadem of the 
proud monarch. He sprang away over the heads of those 
that stood around him, destroyed rhany of the fortifications 
of the town and was back to the mainland, leaving Ravana 
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Rakshasas utterly dazed with fear and confusionl 

(id before Rama a harrowing tale of Seetha's woe, of 
her fortitude, of her hrave defiance of Ravana and it is 
might, of her oft-repeated prayer to be freed from that den 
of crime ; and produced Seetiva's crest-jewel to confirm 
his statements. 

Rama, Lakslunana, Sugreeva, Hanumantha, Bhaman- 
dala and the monkey hosts marched upon Lanka in hot 
haste. Samudra and Sethu, two friends of Ravana, barred 
their way, whom Nala and Neela put to rout. Suvela and 
Hamsadhara met with no better fate when they tried to 
oppose their march. At last they approached Lanka and 
beseiged it. Meanwhile, Vibheeshana after one more hope¬ 
less attempt to turn Ravana's feet from the path of 
wickedness, went over to Rama with iiis army and 
promised signal assistance during the coming battle. 
Then, the two armies closed in deadly fight. 
Ravana sent forth his magical serpent-weapons to bind the 
monkey host, and render Rama utterly powerless. But, 
Lakshmana thought of his conveyance, the bird Garuda, 
who speedily appeared upon the scene, and made short 
work of the serpents. Rama caused a dreadful carnage 
among the Rakshasa hosts, and victory was almost within 
his reach. Now, Ravana came upon the battlefield, and 
recognising that lakshmana was the most powerful of his 


foes, hurled upon him a magical weapon, Sakthi by name, 
that he had reserved against his dread enemy. Laksh¬ 
mana respected the convention that the Snkthi ought not 
to be fought against; he quietly allowed himself to be 
bound and lay as one dead. But, Bhamandaladivined his 
purpose : and in a flash, he was off to mount Drona, front 
where he brought the.Waters of Life. Rama dashed it 
over his brother, who rose as from a deep sleep. Then, 
kakshmana, who had ail along been waiting for the moment 
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V^lrafWould etui the life of Havana, mentally called 

nifiiself his Di scus . It came, and severed the head of the 
Rakshasa king from his body. Vibheeshana begged hard 
of Lakshmana to accept the sovereignty of the Lanka- 
dweepa; but, in return, he himself was crowned king of it by 
his noble benefactor. Kumbhakarna, brother to Ravana, and 
I nd raj it h, his eldest born, were made rulers of other kingdoms. 

Sixteen days they stayed at Lanka, most hospitably 
entertained by Vibheeshana, whose joy and gratitude knew 
ho bounds. Thereafter, they travelled back to Ayodhya 
in the famous aerial car Pushpaka. Bharatha and Sath- 
rughria met them some way from the capital; and a touch¬ 
ing sight it was to see the brothers 'meet again after 
so many years of separation, danger and trouble. 
Bharatha formally and with a full heart made over the 
kingdom to Rama, its lawful ruler, of whom he was, as he 
declared, but the faithful Viceroy, " He had had enough 
of worldly life " he said and passed away into the silent 
woods, there to hold communion with the Supreme. 
Kaikeyee, who had ample time for reflection and repen¬ 
tance, was heartily ashamed of her meanness and followed 
her son to his calm retreat. Rama was duly installed on 
the throne of Ayodhya. He placed Sathrughtia over 
Madhurapuri ; gave the Rahshasadweepa to Vibheeshana; 
Sugreeva was to rule over the Vanaradweepa ; Hanumantha 
held sway at Sreepura ; Viratha was rewarded for his faith¬ 
ful service with the vast dominions of Patlialaianka; 
Hanupura, where Harm man was born, was placed in 
charge of Neela ; Vaithadya and Rathanapura fell to the 
lot of Bhamandala, the true friend. Thus, Rama remembered 
those that had befriended him in his adversity and stood 
by him through peril and danger. They were loaded 
with honors and presents, and went back to their respec- 
jSecttve kingdoms in great joy. 
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ruled over Ayodhya long 


lavathi, Rat hi ni bln and Sreedama were his queens. 
Lakshmana divested himself of all cares of state, and lived 
a peaceful life of domestic felicity in the company of his 
wives Visalya, Rupavathi, Vanamala, Kalyanamalika, 
Rathnamalika, jithapadma and Manorama and the two 
hundred and fifty children born unto them. 


Dasaratha Jathaka . 

It forms one of the Birth-stories 01 Lord Buddha 
and is written in Pali prose. It confines itself to the first 
part of Rama’s adventures, and his wanderings in the 
forest and ends with his marriage to Seetha. But, the 
most curious thing about it is that Rama is represented as 
the brother of Seetha. A verse from chapter 128 of the 
Yuddhakanda is found in it. 
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CHAPTER I 

VALMlKI AND NABAfiA 


ONG, long ago, when the world was yet young,, and 



AJ* the TnHi'i yuga was nearing its end, there lived a 
sage, by name Valmlki. His knowledge of the Vedas and 
the VSd&ngas was deep and profound. He had trod the 
Fourfold Path that leads to Liberation and discharged 
the duties of his place in life to their utmost. He had 
the fleeting senses under perfect control and the mind, 
their wayward Monarch. And unto him, in his holy 
hermitage, 4 .came Nftrada, one tine morning, Narada, the 
divine sage, N A rad a, the best and foremost of the mind- 
born sons of Brahma, His long life had been spent in 
unselfish prayer and devout meditation ; the bonds of 
Karma and material existence were to hirn a thing of the 
past; he knew no other joy than to contemplate the 
countless perfections of the Lord of All and the deeper 
mysteries of the Holy Writ; and from his Vlnft, Mahnfci, 
he drew forth such strains, as held enthralled the hearts 
^ all, gods and men, to the accompaniment of which he 
sang the praises and the glory of the Great Father, as 
embodied in the hymns of the S&ma VCda. Very few 
equals had he in the art of speech; so clever and so 
convincing was he. 

And to him who came there, impelled by the Searcher 
of Hearts, Valmlki respectfully submitted tbe following 
questions:— 

‘ kives there among men, one who is crowned with 
every excellent quality ? 
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%J\) Who has mastered the science of weapons, ng&lri. 
divine, and out of the might engendered thereby, is 


able to scatter his foes before him ? 

u Who is versed in the mysteries of 1) ha mi a, as revealed 
in the Vedas and the Smritis ? 

“ Who is it that bears not in mind the grievous wrongs 
done him by others, but magnifies any single act of kind¬ 
ness on their part V 

" Who is it whose thoughts, words, and deeds are ever 
in perfect harmony ? 

“ Who never strays from his IJimnna, even in the face 
of direst peril and distress? 

“ Whose life is pure and spotless ? 

“ Who ever seeks the highest good of Humanity and of 
himself, here and hereafter ? 

Whose eyes see dearly and unerringly between the 
Real and the Unreal ? 

“ Who has a profound knowledge of men and things and 
twines himself round the hearts of all ? 

“ Who is a perennial source of delight to all that ap¬ 
proach him ? 

“ Who, like a skilful driver, has his mind anti senses 
under perfect control ? 


“ Who is it that allows not his temper to get the upper- 
hand of him ? 

“ Who is it, of presence so charming, that men can 
never have enough of beholding him ? 

“ Whose heart knows not envy, spite, and calumny? 

“ Who Is it that men and gods dare not face, when the 
fierce joy of battle is on him ? 

“ Verily, it is almost hopeless to find all these noble 
elements combined in one single individual. But, if there 
be snob a one you would know it of all men ; for, Reverend 
Sir, there is nothing, either in the heavens above, or in 
the worlds below, that escapes your all-seeing eye. And 
nothing would gladden nij - heart so much as to hear it 
from your lips, if you but deem me worthy of the honor.” 
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ised for a reply ; and N&ruda, rejoiced at bavin, 
atTHSt^gofc an opportunity of giving out tu the world what 
had all along lain next hi a heart and had been the subject 
of his thoughts, waking or sleeping. Lo! here was a 
disciple after his own heart, who thirsted for the very 
knowledge he was seeking to impart. What more could 
he desire. And theu, the questions ! How clear and how 
comprehensive 1 So, with a glad heart, he spoke back :— 

“ Well hast thou questioned and skilfully. Of a truth, 
it is not easy to find one in whom all these diverse excellences 
are united ; but, with a little thought, I believe I can find 
you a person answering to your description. Verily, no 
one has a better right to know it, for, your keen and clear 
intellect is equalled but by your powerful memory. And 
now, listen with your heart and soul. 

“ There now rules the earth a king, by name KAma, of 
the godly line of Ikshwftfcu; and in him will you find 
your expectations fall verj short of the reality. 

“ He has his self under perfect control. His prowess is 
unequalled. The splendour of his presence bn files de¬ 
scription. He is serene alike in weal and woe. His in¬ 
tellect is strong, keen, and comprehensive. There is very 
little that he does uot know about king-craft. His sweet 
speech charms away the hearts of men. You can never 
have enough of looking at him, so lovely a sight is he to 
see. Enemies he has none, either in the world or in 
himself. 



“Broad are his shoulders and mighty; his arms are 
stout and strong; his neck is poised on his shoulders 
with perfect grace and the three lines around it make it 
charming to behold. His massive jaws are but au index 
to the iron will of the man. His broad chest and deep 
flanks bespeak a strength that could lightly take up a bow 
and string it, that others would never dream of approach¬ 
ing. His joints are strong and supple and embedded 
deep in muscle. His friends and followers may well bid 
defiance to their tc ' be they ever so mighty. His hands 
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long and powerful and reach down below his KheeSt 
“His head is exquisitely modelled and his forehead beauti¬ 
fully arched like a crescent. Graceful and majestic is his 
gait, even as that of the lion or the elephant or the tiger. 


“ Neither too short nor too tall, his stature becomes him 
marvellously. His limbs are clean made and beautifully 
proportioned and his rich complexion speaks of the perfect 
health of the man. It .requires but a simple effort of his 
will to destroy his enemies root and branch. His eyes 
are large and lustrous, even as the petals of the lovely 
lotus. Rich in all the things of the vvorld that make a 
man happy, he is, in short, the beau-ideal of a man. 

‘‘The weak and the oppressed find in him a ready and 
fearless champion. He never makes a resolve but it is 
accomplished to the utmost. He is ever intent upon the 
highest good of all beings. Bright is his fame as the 
refuge of the stricken and the terror of his foes, even as 
the sun in his noon-day splendour. Ever engaged in 
meditation on the Supreme Brahman, he has realised his 
oneness with IT. Untouched by Desire and by Hate, with 
his system purified by the regulation of the Vital Currents 
and other yogic practices, arid with a body, which. though 
real and substantial to all purposes, is but an illusion, and 
is formed out of a film of inconceivably subtle matter, he 
is ever pure of body, pure of heart, and pure of spirit. 
He is always obedient and dutiful unto bis parents, to 
his teachers, and to the Gods; but, he forgets not, even 
for a moment, who he is and why he has come doum here. 


“ He looks after the welfare of his subjects, even as the 
Great Patriarch, Brahma, Of every kind of wealth he 
has enough and to spare. ‘ In him the worlds live and 
move and have their being. 1 Unlike other rulers of men, 
he reads into the heart?, of his subjects and realises for 
them their unspoken wishes, even beyond their wildest 
expectations. He has a watchful eve on the rights and 
duties of all grades of society and se’ ■ othat they are care¬ 
fully preserved and properly discha d, To himself he 
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rictest of taskmasters ; and his daily life is but 
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example and an unspoken lesson to the world in 
its perfect discharge of the manifold and complicated round 
of duties. Ever the spear and the shield of his friends and 
followers, his heart seeks their highest good here and here¬ 
after. The Heart-Doctrine of the Vedas and the Vfidftngas, 
lies open before his unclouded vision. He is a past master 
in the science and art of warfare and in the use and 
mastery of weapons, human and divine. 

“No arts nor sciences, lay or otherwise, have any 
secrets for him. His memory is something marvellous; 
in argument he is ever clear and convincing, keen and 
thorough in his grasp of a subject, quick and ready in his 
replies, anticipating the slightest objections and difficulties 
of his opponents. One has but to come within the range 
of his benign glance, nay, to seek him in earnest thought, 
to have his heart wishes realised to their utmost, in this 
world or in the next. His manners are sweet and refined. 
The waves of adversity beat against him, but to roll back, 
baffled and broken. He is ever wise and skilful in his 
relations with the world, lay or religious. 

“ As the rivers of the world, large and small, ever flow' 
back to their heart and source, the mighty Ocean, and 
take rest and refuge in it, so the wisest and the best of 
the land, are ever attracted to him by similarity of tastes 
and pursuits and by an irresistible charm of manner. He 
embodies in himself whatever is highest and noblest in 
the Aryan race aud nation. He is just and impartial in 
his dealings with all, friends and foes ; and Iris heart is like 
the calm waters of the mountain-lake, unruflled by the 
least breath of joy or sorrow'. You may look at him ever 
so often, but every time you find in him something that 
surprises you, a new beauty, a new charm. 

“ Said I not that B&ma, the pride and joy of his mother 
Kati ,aly&, unites in himself every conceivable perfection ? 

“ Deep and unfathomable of purpose, like the vast and 
mighty O. ‘can whose unknown waters hide from human 
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many a marvel and many a secret; strong in 
mid unshaken, even as the mighty Himalayas, the 
.onareh of Mountains, whose roots mn into the very 
heart of the Earth and whose proud head pierces the blue 
vaults of the Empyrean ; of valor and prowess like unto 
the Almighty ; of sweet presence and charming, even as 
the Queen of Night, the dispeller of darkness; terrible in 
his wrath and all-consuming, not unlike the Fire that 
destroys the worlds at the close of the Great Day, but 
withal patient and enduring, even as Mother Earth ; a 
great. Giver, even as KubdrA, the Lord of Wealth ; he if 
Truth and Justice, in human mould as it were. 


•‘And ^Jasaratha, the Lord of men, yielding to the oft- 
repeated prayers of his subjects, set his heart upon making 
over his kingdom to RAma, and along with it the cares of 
state—RAma, the living example of every virtue, II Am a, 
of irresistible might, RAma, the firstborn of his sons, 
R&ma, fitted by nature and education to be the best and 
brightest ornament to a throne, RAma, in whose heart 
the welfare aud happiness of his subjects occupies the 
foremost place. 

‘‘Now, Kaik^yl, the best beloved of his wives, viewed 
with a troubled heart and envious eye, the gorgeous 
preparations that were on foot towards the installation of 
RAma. Long, long ago, during a fierce battle with the 
Asuras, she had saved the king’s life at the peril of her 
own ; and he, in a transport of gratitude, had allowed her 
to ask of him any boon she would. Now was her time ; 
and she said to the fond king 1 Exile Rama to the forest 
and crown Bharata in his place.’ 

“ Dasarfttha never went back upon his word ; for, was 
he not the proud descendant of the mighty mouarchs of 
the Solar Race, who cheerfully sacrificed at the altar of 
I ruth wife and child, wealth and kingdom, life and limb, 
nay, their very hopes here and hereafter, and deemed 
themselves happy in being allowed to do so ? He sent 
RAma away to the wild forests and with him his own life 
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“But K&rua, the brightest example of filial reverence, 
whom, alone and unaided, the world’s hosts embattled 
dare not face, cheerfully gave up the crown that was his 
by right and betook himself to the forests, out of deference 
to his father’s wishes ami out of a desire to gladden the 
heart of his mother Kaik&yl; had they not his word for it t 


“ And Lakahraana, the favourite brother of Rftma, 
cheerfully accompanied him to the woods, setting to all 
the world a rare example of fraternal affection ; he was 
ever a source of joy to his worthy mother, Sumitrft, who 
sent him after Rftma, with the memorable words, 1 Hence¬ 
forth, Rftma is unto yon a father and Sltft your loving 
mother; the pathless woods are your royal home in 
Ayodbya ; and may al! good go with you.’ 

“ As the star RohinJ ever follows her Lord, the Moon, 
even so did Sltft accompany her husband to the wild 
woods. Of Janaka’s royal race she came, and was the 
fairest and best of the daughters of the earth. Dearer 
unto her lord than his very life, she lived in him and but 
for him. For, was she not his own energy, the Great 
Illusion, come down on earth to aid him in his great 
work ? 


“The sad king and his sadder subjects followed him a 
long way. At Sringavfira, on the batiks of the Gan git, 
Rftma came upon a dear friend of his, Guha, the king of 
the wild foresters, and bade his charioteer Sum antra go 
back to his father. 


Then, guided by him, they travelled over many a 
trackless forest, and forded many a foaming torrent, until 
they halted at the hermitage of the saintly Bharadv&ja, 
who directed them further on to Chitrakhta’s hill. There 
the brothers built for themselves a charming cottage and 
led a calm and peaceful life in the pleasant woods, happy 
even as art' the gods and the Gandbarvas. 
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lean while the unhappy father, stricken even.'! 
li at being parted from the son of his heart, passed 
away in an agony of grief, calling upon his darling liAma, 
aiul took his place in the Mansions of the Blessed. There¬ 
upon Vasishtha and the other counsellors of Jdasaratha 
tried their very best to induce Bhavata to accept the vacant 
throne. But he, mighty of his arms and with his heart 
ever devotod to fi&ma, would not even hear of it. He 
was on his way to the ltoyal exile to beg him to come 
back and rule over his people. 

“ Boon he came upon the liigh-souled One in his forest 
home; and to him of irresistible valor, thus spoke 
Bharata in all humility and reverence. ‘Now that our 
father is no more, yours is the crown, yours the kingdom ; 
and who knows, better than yourself, that a younger 
brother has no claim to the throne before his elder, best 
fitted to adorn it ? Come back and be king over us.’ 


Thus spake he ; but all in vain, for the other felt happier 
among his woods and streams, and chose the path his 
fathers trod before him, the path of honor and fame. 
The kingdom was his by right and by might; but he 
had given his word to his royal sire, and was he the 
man to go back upon it? Gently, but firmly, he persuaded 
Bharat a to go back to AyAdliyA; but, at bis earnest 
prayer, gave him his sandals, thrice holy with the touch 
of his feet— visible representatives of the rightful king and 
the invisible source of Bharata’s wise government and the 
welfare of his kingdom. Had not the world a glimpse of 
their greatness iu the matter of Ahalyit? ‘ Twice seven 
years hence will I meet you here. Doubt not, ’ were the 
words that fell upon the ears of the disappointed Bharata 
as he wended his sorrowful way back — not to AyAdhyft — 
to NaudigiAma, from where, as Regent of the Royal 
Sandals, he looked after the affairs of the kingdom, liviug 
the life of a hermit, his heart with Rama and his eyes 
ever turned along the road that should bring his brother 
back to him. 
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yen, it occurred to Rama, that at Chitrakftta he 
accessible to his friends and subjects ; so ho re¬ 
solved to penetrate into the heart of the wild Ij^andaka 
forest. True, it was a rough life and utterly unmeet 
for such as were brought up in the lap of royal luxury und 
eRse, Hut what was it to him ? Was not his word gone 
forth ? Were not his mind and senses under perfect 
control ? He never lacked anything, in his royal palace 
at- Ayddhyft, or in the rough ways of the forest. 

“ So, with his faculties all on the alert, he plunged into 
the depths of the interminable woods and his eyes acquired 
a new light and charm at the prospect of approaching 
battle with the dread R&kshasas. 

“First and foremost of those that fell by his hand was 
the fierce RAkshasa, Vir&dha. 

“ Thereupon, the World-honored paid his lowly 
respects to Sarabhanga, Suttkshna, Agastya, and his 
brother ; and from Agastya he received, with a glad heart, 
the mighty bow left with him by Indra, a goodly sword and 
two quivers that bore an inexhaustible supply of arrows. 

“And unto R&ma, who passed his days in the sweet 
company of the holy sages, came countless ascetics that 
had made Qandaka their home. Of fiery energy were 
they and radiant in their spiritual glory, but withal they 
prayed him to free them from the terrors and persecutions 
of the fierce R&kshasas and the lawless Asuras that infested 
the dark depths of Dandaku. Thereupon, R&ma gave 
them his plighted word to root out the wicked ones slowly, 
but surely, whenever a favourable chance should offer 
itself. 


“ And it so came to pass, that a R&kshast, SftrpanakhA, 
by name, came upon him in his lowly abode and went 
away mutilated and disgraced. Janastlikna was her home 
and she could, by her powers of illusion, take any form 
she chose. Fired thereto by the sight of their sister, thus 
distigur al and insulted and more so by her sharp taunts, 
her brothers, Khara and B ft eh ami and Triairas along with 






rushed at RAma and hemmed him round with 
oe hosts; but, of the fourteen thousand terrible 
RAkshasas that marched forth to battle that woeful day, 
not one survived to tell the tale. One and all, they lay 
low on the field of Death, despatched to the Mansions 
of the Blessed by the fiery arrows of the solitary warrior. 


“It was not long before the news reached RAvana, who, 
beside himself with rage at the total annihilation of his 
kinsmen and at the insult put upon him, besought the 
assistance of MftrJcha in aiding him to accomplish his 
fiendish scheme of revenge. Dong and earnestly did 
MArlchn seek to dissuade him from his fell purpose. 
‘ Knoweat thou not thou art but a grain of dust before the 
Great One ? 1 )mw not, ray Lord, upon thy head, the 

wrath of such as he.' But Bfi-vana, driven thereto by 
resistless Fate, spurned aside the well-meant advice of 
his friend, and forced Milrleha, on pain of death, to 
accompany him to the hermitage of the royal exiles. 

“ There RAvana used his friend to decoy the brothers 
far, far off from their cottage and in their absence, 
made away with the spouse of RAnaa, a nd conveyed herto 
his island-home in Lanka, wounding unto death, JatAyu, 
the Vulture-king, who defended her with the last drop of 
his blood. 


“ The brothers came back soon enough and found that 
• their house was left unto them desolate ’; for Sl|a was not 
there. After a while, they came upon JatAyu, who would 
not yield up bis life before he bad acquainted RAma with 
the cruel outrage done him. Then, mighty grief over¬ 
came RAma, and like unto one who had taken leave of 
his senses, he filled the woods around with heart-rending 
cries and piteous lamentations. But, mastering himself 
with a supreme effort, he consigned to the flames the 
mortal remains of the valiant JatAyif, faithful unto death, 
and plunged into the deep woods in search of Sfta. 

“ By and by, they fell in with a fierce R&kshasa, Ka- 
bandha by name, hideously deformed, and frightful to 
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Him, R&ma slew and his vast bulk threw into 
; and the demon, purified of his sins by the touch 
of the Holy One, resumed his place among the Gandhar- 
vas. But, ere his departure, he informed R&ma of a 
woman-ascetic that lived not far off. Sabarl by name, well 
versed in the mysteries of pharma and a worthy exponent 
thereof. 1 Go unto her, my Lord ’ prayed Kabandha; 
and unto her hermitage Rftma took his weary way. He 
had come down on Barth to destroy the evil forces that 
barred the path of his devotees to his feet and radiant 
looked he in the pride of his youth and might. Warm 
welcome did Sab art extend unto BA urn; and directed by 
her, he reached the shores of Lake Pampft. 


“ There be fell in with Hanumftn, a monkey, who 
introduced him to his master Sugrtva. And RAma re¬ 
lated unto him all his griefs and all his misfortunes; 
whereat, Sugrtva’s heart was glad, in that heaven sent 
him a companion in misery, whose valor and prowess 
seemed irresistible. The two swore eternal friendship 
and faithful, while the God of Fire bore witness to it. 


“ ‘ How did this come about ? 1 asked R&ma of his 
newly-made friend ' the blood-feud between you and your 
brother?'; and Sugrlva acquainted him with the sad story. 
* Now, will I slay you that brother of thine, even Vftli,’ 
cried out R&faa; and he swore it by a mighty oath. Then 
Sugrtva spoke to him of the unequalled strength of V&li 
and his fierce valor, the terror of gods and men, Asuras and 
Riikshasas; and half in jest, he cast his eyes upon a huge 
skeleton that lay hard by and said, ‘ This was once 
Pundubhi, the Asura; and Vftli kicked it here from 
Kish kind ha, where he sltfw the braggart ’ A curious 
smile played over the features of Rim a—a smile of pity 
at Sugrlva’s distrust of his might and at the trivial 
task set upon him to test it; and he gave it a light 
kick with his toe that sent it Hying twenty leagues off. 
Then, to make assurance doubly sure, he loosened a shaft 
from his bow, that cleft seven towering SAla trees, pierced 



a mighty mountain beyond, and stayed 
until it ran through the seven regions bene 
and came back to its master. 


Sugriva doubted no more ; his eyes were opened and 
his spirits rose ; and with a light heart and joyful mien, 
he took hie way to the Kishkindha pave, and the princes 
along with him. Stationing himself before it, he gave 
forth from his broad and tawny chest a leonine roar that 
shock the hills around. Thereat, Yuli rushed out in mad 
fury, Wt was stayed by his wife £&r4, whose fears he 
managed to allay. And in the fierce fight that ensued, 
Rama’s shaft Cleft his mighty heart in twain. Thus did 
R&ma fulfil his promise to Sugriva, and seat the weary 
exile on his brother’s throne. 

u In hot haste did Sugriva send for all the monkeys 
under the Sun and for their chiefs, and despatched them 
North and South, East and West, in search of Sita. 

“ Of those that proceeded South, was Hanumin, the 
pride and glory of his race. He heard from Samp&ti, the 
Vulture, that Sita was in Lanka, held there in durance 
vile by the infamous R&vantt; and with a tremendous leap, 
he vaulted sheer over the two hundred leagues of roaring 
waters that lay between. 

(< Landing on the sea-girt isle where the dread Havana 
held his royal sway, he came upon Sita in the Asbka 
grove, her heart far away over the wide waters and with 
her lord. With her he had speech, and showed unto her 
his credentials, the ring given him by her lord. He 
related unto her all that befell R&rna meanwhile. ‘ Grieve 
not, noble lady.’ he exclaimed, 'your lord spares no 
pains to come to you ; soon, sooner than you think, will 
you see him here.’ And half in sport, he shattered to 
pieces the huge ornamental gateway of that vast pleasure- 
garden. 

“ Thereat, came against him, five mighty captains of 
hosts, and close upon their heels, seven sons of counsellors, 
whom he made short work of ; then, Aksha, the valiant 
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M Rivana, whom he reduced to a shapeless mass; 
and in the end, allowed himself to be bound by the Brah- 
m&stra of Tndrajit, Thanks to the boon conferred on 
him by the Lotus-born One, he freed himself therefrom ; 
but, desirous to see R&vana face to face and have speech 
with him, he chose to appear as if still in bonds, and 
calmly put up with the insults of his captors, who 
dragged him in triumph before their lord. His ruse was 
successful; he had the pleasure of bearding the lion in his 
den and failed not to give him a piece of his Hfmd and 
that freely. He then burnt the town with hostile flame, 
all except where Sita sat" and flew back on the wings of 
speed to carry the welcome tidings to the expectant ears 
of his master. Soon stood be before the high-souled One, 
went round him reverently and cried out, 4 Found ! These 
eyes were erstwhile blessed with the sight of my mother, 
Sita.’ 
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14 The princes lost no time in reaching the shores of the 
dark Ocean and along with them Sugrlva and his countless 
hosts. Rama called upon the Lord of Waters to come 
unto him, but he came not; whereat he was wroth and 
with his shafts, bright and tierce as the noonday Sun, he 
shook the mighty Ocean, to its very depths. Then the heart 
of the Monarch of the Deep quaked within him ; he laid his 
head at the feet of R&ma and implored pardon. Arid at 
his advice, R&um caused the monkey chief, Nala, to lay 
a, bridge across the fathomless waters. Over it they 
crossed to the island-home of R&vana and him did Kim a 
slay in dire battle. 


Now was Sita once more his own. But, sad was his 
heart and cruel shame held him back ; for, had she not 
dwelt with the Rakshasa, ever so many months ? Would 
not the cruel world point its finger of scorn at him and 
cry, ‘ Lo ! he has taken her back unto him ; ami the vile 
R&vana laid his unclean hands on her and had her with 
him long enough.' So, he spoke to her bitter words and 
sharp, in the hearing of the assembled hosts. And, cut 
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0 heart, Slta, chaste as Chastity and pure as di 
w, brooked it not, but consigned her fair body unto 
the affrighted flames. The God of Fire bore her back in 
hot haste and swore her spotless and unsullied, by ali he 
held sacred. Gladness filled the heart of Eirna and his 
face shone bright; the three worlds rejoiced thereat, 
animate and inanimate, men and gods, saints and sages, 
and lauded to the skies the glorious deed of Eama. 
Yibhlshana, the brother of Havana, was crowned king of 
Lanka in his place; and, his stupendous work accom¬ 
plished, Kama's heart was relieved of a load of anxiety 
and danced with joy. The Gods, one and all, showered 
their choicest boons upon him, through which he raised 
to life lhs faithful monkeys that fell in battle. 


“ Then, with his friends and followers, did he turn his 
face towards \y6dhy&, and was conveyed thereto in the 
swift-coursing Pushpaka, the magic air-car of KubSra. 
Making a halt at the hermitage uf the holy Bharadvaja, 
he sene Hun urn an before him to announce his return to 
bis brother Bharata. After a while, he resumed his 
journey and beguiling the way by recounting his adven¬ 
tures in the wild vjooda, soon reached Nandignlma.” 


“ There the brothers put away the matted locks and 
lowly habiliments of recluses; and Rama, pure and 
stainless, welcomed Slta to his heart and took his place 
upon his father’s throne. 


“ Under his benign rule, the people are rich in flocks and 
herds. Their homes resound with the joyous laughter of 
happy children. Famine and disease are strangers to the 
land. Bach order of society goes through its round of 
duties cheerfully and lacks not the means to do it. 
Their lives know no calamity, public or private. No 
one suffers the pangs of hunger nor eats his heart out 
with grief. His subjects are rich in all the joys that 
boundless wealth can give and are blessed with perfect 
health and sweet content. No father is doomed to see 
his son die before his eyes. Wives never outlive their 
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^.ui.vfi^nds nor suffer the cruel shame of widowhood, bu 
'pass their days in loving service to their lords. His 
subjects are immune from all perils through wind or wa ve, 
fire or fever. Thieves and robbers, hunger and want, are 
things unknown during the rule of Kama. Town and 
hamlet, village and city, are amply rich in corn and 
wealth. And all are as happy and content as in the 
Krtta yuga, the Golden Age of the world. 

“ Horse-sacrifices without number will he perform, 
at which he will give away to Br&hamanns vast quanti¬ 
ties of gold and gems and countless heads of cattle. 



Hundreds and thousands of royal houses will he found, 
such as Ki‘u nar dp a, K&nyakubja, and others too numerous 
to mention. He will sec that the four orders of sooiety 
are secured in their rights and privileges and discharge 
their duties to their very best. The years of B&rna’s 
reign on earth are ten thousand and hundreds ten. And 
then, in the fulness of time, will he go back to his seat in 
the highest Heavies. 


This record of Kama’s life purifies the heart of men, 
destroys their sins and confers supreme merit. Hence 
thi wise hold it in eqital reverence with the Holy Writ: 
and he who reads it with a devout heart, is freed from 
sin of every kind. A long and happy life is his portion in 
the world of men ; and when he goes away from it, he i.s 
a welcome guest in the World of Gods and is held in high 
honor among them, yea, his kith and kin. 

11 Should a Br&hmkna read it, gift of speech is his 
meed, and wisdom equalled by none. Should one of the 
Warrior race read it, the wide Earth and til] it contains 
owns Iris sway. Should a Vaisya read it, merchant- 
princes pay homage to him ; nay, should i Rrtdra happen 
to hear it read, he shall win honor and glory among his 


kind. 


if 






CHAPTER II 




HOW VALMiKI CAME TO COMPOSE THE RAMA YANA. 

He ceased; and VAhutki, the soul of righteousness, list¬ 
ened in awe and reverence; himself a speaker of no 
mean ability, he spoke to N&rada out of a full heart, 
“ 0! thou of inscrutable might! well hast thou spoken 
and marvellously; ” and his disciples were not behind him 
in their glowing praises of the Divine Sage. 

Later on, when NArada rose to go, Valmlki offered unto 
him reverent worship. 

“ Have I your leave to go?" said Nirada. 

“ As iny lord willeth," replied the grateful host; and 
the wise One resumed his aerial course towards the 
Heavenly Spheres. 

Valmlki spent an hour or two in his cottage, after his 
guest left it, his thoughts absorbed in the eventful con¬ 
versation of the morn. All at once he found that it was 
high time for the midday bath and started for the lovely 
Tamasft, not far remote from the GangA. 

The crystal waters of the murmuring brook caught his 
heart and turning to the faithful disciple that waited 
upon him, he exclaimed, tl Keest thou yon stream, 
BharadvAja, the pebbly beach carpeted with soft sand 
right up to the water’s edge, with pleasant fords and neat ? 
The smooth pellucid waters remind me of the hearts of 
good men, calm and unruffled. This is a pure spot and 
holy ; put down thy water jar here and hand me iny 
bathing-dress of bark, for, here will I bathe. True, the 
sacred GangA is not far oS; but TamasA is so charming 
to-day, and I fear we are already behind time for the 
midday prayers.” 
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disciple bowed in reverent assent and with a ready 
hand offered unto his master his dress of bark; for, he 
regarded himself as supremely blessed in being allowed to 
serve the Holy One. Vfclmlki took it from him and with, 
his senses under restraint, penetrated into the daik woods 
around, seeking for a suitable spot to bathe and meditate 
upon the Lord of All. 

Not far from him, a pair of curlews, cock and hen, were 



disporting themselves merrily, in the best of health and 
spirits, singing sweetly the while ; when, all at once, a 
fowler, the relentless foe of every innocent bird and beast, 
sent his arrow right into the heart of the cock, all ignoring 
the presence of the Holy One who was looking on. Down 
fell the fated bird, at the feet, as it were, of the horrified 
Vilmtki and wallowed in its life-blood. With crest of 
golden hue and wings outspread, it was taken all un¬ 
awares, mad with love and in the very act of enjoying 
itself with its mate. And at the sight of her lord and 
love, now rolling in the dust in the agonies of death, 
the wretched hen, shrieked a long and hitter c ry, rendered 


all the more so, in that the fiames of her love were as 
yet unquenched. 

Vitlmtki, the soul of boundless compassion and justice, 
was filled with indescribable pity towards the poor hen, 
now hopelessly disconsolate. “ A cruel act this and 
unnatural,” cried he, “ even for a 'hardened hunter. How 
could one have the heart to strike to death a poor bird, 
and that in the sweet embraces of love, with the fervent 
kisses of its mate still warm on its lips ?” 


The poor victim before his eyes roused the self-con¬ 
tained sage to ungovernable wrath and from his uncon¬ 
scious lips shot forth a mighty curse. 

“ Hapless wretch ! iriay’Bt thou, for long years to come, 
never find a spot in this wide world to rest thy weary 
head. Didst thou not slay a lovely and harm less curlew, 
that was blind with passion and in the very arms of his 
love.” 

3348-3 
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spoke and paused ; a dire misgiving came ovd 
art and he said to himself. “ Passing strange ! How 
came I, of subdued passions and serene heart, to speak 
words of such dread import, that rob me of my hard- 
earned spiritual might ?” 

But, even as he brooded over it, a light broke upon his 
mind and he exclaimed to Bharadvftja. “My heart was 
now wrung with pity and grief at the miserable fate that 
overtook the poor bird, when, these wild words of doom 
broke out from my unconscious lips ; but lo! they are 
arranged in equal lines of even feet, perfect and flawless, 
admirably adapted to be sung or played. Well, this 
shall confer undying fame on me and never shall it 
prove otherwise.” 


Bharadvitja listened to him in awe and wonder—the Holy 
One, whose powers for good or evil were almost boundless 
— and softly repeated the words to himself, whereat bis 
master was mightily pleased. 


Then V&lmlki had his long delayed bath and went 
through his prayers. All slowly he wended his way back 
to the hermitage, bis thoughts still engrossed with his 
prophetic words,—the marvellous verse that rose unbidden 
to his lips and bore a terrible curse in its bosom. 
Bharadv&ja, profoundly learned, yet lowly of heart, fol¬ 
lowed him at an humble distance with the water-jar on his 
shoulders, the pitcher brimming over with the pure fresh 
waters of the rill. Soon they reached the hermitage and 
the master discoursed to his disciples awhile on themes 
high and holy ; hut Ins thoughts were far away and with 
his utterance of the morning. 


Then there came unto him in his calm retreat, the Four¬ 
faced One, Brahma, Father of the Earth and the Skies, 
the Supreme Ruler and Fashioner of countless systems. 
True, he could, from his seat on high, cause the holy 
record of Kffma's deeds to reach the ears and the hearts 
of men ; but, for certain reasons of his own, he chose the 
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'V&lmtki as n fitting instrument of that grand^ 
to Humanity. 


Up sprang V&lmlki in won fie ring awe to welcome his 
Divine Guest of radiant presence; laid his head at his feet 
and duly offered unto him the rites of hospitality in nil 
humility and reverence. 

The Omniscient One accepted -the seat of honor offered 
him, made kind enquiries about the welfare of his host 
and bade him sit nigh, which he did. But his thoughts 
ever ran upon the strange events of the day. 

11 Alas! ” said he to himself, “ how did the wretch bring 
himself to harm the innocent things, so sweet of voice and 
so entirely absorbed in their love as to be oblivious to 
everything around ? He shrank not from the cruel deed 
and had caused me to lose my temper and commit an act 
of folly that had robbed me of my liard-won merit.” 


And he went on unconsciously repeating to himself 
the strange words that escaped his lips that eventful 


morn. 


A curious smile lit the features of the Lotus-bom One,— 
a smile of kindly pity in that the sage had not as yet 
divined the source of his inspiration. 

“ Know you not" said he, in accents of liquid melody 
“ that it was at my direction that Sara scat!, the Goddess 
of Speech, uttered through your lips the seeming curse ? 
The words that cause your innocent heart a world of 
anxiety shall bring unto you boundless fame. Doubt no 
more, but give unto the world the story of JR&ma, even 
as you have heard it from my son Nitrada. What nobler 
subject for your poem than Sri lHmachandra, the Divine 
hero, the soul of righteousness, the perfect embodiment 
of all that is good mid great and the director of men's 
thoughts, words, deeds in the light of their Karma? 

“ Nothing that relates to any of the actors in that great 
world-drama shall escape thy all-seeing eye—Bftma, 
Lakshmana. Stt4, men and monkeys, gods and R&kshasas, 
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r a6ts, their words, nay their very thoughts knd 
oret. Nothing that comes out of your mouth, consci¬ 
ously or otherwise, shall prove othei than true. Sing thou 
a poem that ah all charm away the hearts of men, perfect 
in iss rhythm and melodious in its iiow. The cloud-cap¬ 
ped mountains, the swift-coursing rivers , and all created 
things shall pass away and be as naught. But your noble 
song shah outlive them and never fade from the hearts 
of men, And as long ns the record of JEt&ma's life holds 
sway over the hearts of men, so long shall you sit by me 
in my hightest heaven.” He spoke and was seen no 
more among them, 

And tho sage sat still in hushed awe and silent amaze, 
and. his disciples along with him ; then all at once they 
broke forth into melodious song, reciting again and again 
the sweet verse ‘ M&nish&da,’ perfect in rhythm and 
faultless in metre; and so sung and recited by those 
disciples of his, grown grey in sacred lore, its fame grew 
apace in the world of men. 


“ Now” said Valmiki “shall I sing the Life of Hama,, 
yea, tho whole of it, in such verses as these.” 

Long and deeply did he ponder over it and gave to a 
grateful world the Grand Epic. Sung In diverse measures ; 
of even feet and accents ; grand iu its style and chaste and 
polished in its diction ; simple, yet profoundly suggestive ; 
the mighty genius of the immortal Valmiki lias pre¬ 
served for all Eternity the glorious deeds of the Divine 
Man, Sri Hitmachandra, in countless verses as beautiful 
and perfect as the one that was spoken through his lips by 
the Goddess of Speech. Listen ye to the noble poem 
‘ Tile Fall of Havana sung by the holy sage who gave 
unto posterity the life of the noblest of men, JUghava. 
No defect of style or idiom, grammar or diction mars its 
perfect beauty. Sweet and melodious of flow, the sound 
is a perfect echo to the sense. 
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HOW THE RAMAYAJ2A WAS COMPOSED, 

VtUmlki, the soul of righteousness, hud from Ntoida but 
a bare outline of the life and deeds of Sri Ritmaohandra 
of mighty intellect—a wonderful narrative, truly, in that 
it realises the Purushkrthas for those that hear it 
recited. But he did not stop there; be would know 7 it 
more fully, in all its details and applied himself to the 
task. 

Duly purifying himself by sipping consecrated water, 
he took his seat on the sacred grass spread with their 
ends towards the East. He reverenced in spirit his 
Divine Teacher and began his work, aided therein by the 
superhuman powers conferred on him by Brahma. 

Then there unfolded themselves before his inner eye, 

' picture after picture of old times and events—Rtom, 
Lakshmana and SftA, Dasaratha, his queens and his 
subjects, as they lived and moved, laughed or cried; their 
joys and griefs ; their friendships and enmities; whatever 
befell R&rna, Lakshmana and Slt&, while they sojourned 
in the wild woods and later on; all these and much more 
did he see, plain and clear, perfect down to the minutest 
details, even as a fruit within his finger’s clasp. Every¬ 
thing was even as N&rada had related it to him. His fare 
and form shone bright as he lost himself in the delightful 
contemplation of the divine perfections of Sri Rama; with 
the scenes of his life before his eyes, he set himself to 
compose the Grand Epic, the Ram ay ana. The shores of 
the Ocean are strewed with shells, seaweed and such like 
triHes thrown up from its bosom; but in its mighty depths 
lie concealed from human view priceless treasures and rare. 
Even so, of the four aims of life, Pleasure and Wealth lie 
on its surface, while pharma and Mdksha rest at the 
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^p/oUom. The music of the verses arrests the ear, wtitTeTEe 
souse charms the heart; audit proclaims for all time, to 
the devout soul, the countless glories of the Supreme One, 
the end and aim of all World-scriptures. 

In the first six books of his immortal Epic, Yabniki 
describes the coining down into our mortal world of the 
Lord Vishnu, in merciful response to the earnest prayers 
of the Shining Ones; his heroic worth ; his wonderful 


strength and fortitude; his kindness to every living being, 
hia unequalled popularity ; his sweet patience that nothing 
can ruffle ; his gentleness and his constant truth ; many 
a tale and legend old from the lips of Visvftimtra, when 


the princes sojourned with him ; how at Janaka’n royal 
hall Kama broke to pieces the mighty bow of Mahadcva, 
that none could bend; the marriage of the sons of 
Dasaratha; the high talk between Sri Rama and Rama of 
the Axe, 

The rare excellences of Rama that eminently fitted him 
for the office of Prince-Regent; the gorgeous preparations 
made by .^saratha for his coronation; how the black¬ 
hearted Kaikfjyl frustrated it and caused Rama to be 
exiled to the forest; the poignant'grief of Uasaratha and 
his death inconsequence; the heart-rending scene >vh©n 
R&tna took leave of the people ; how r he went aw'ay 
unperceived from among those that followed him a long 
way; how he met Guha on the bank of Gang& and 
persuaded his charioteer Sumantra to return to Aybdhyi; 
how they crossed the river and sought Bharadv&ja in his 
forest abode; how, through his directions, Rama had a 
lovely cottage built on the sides of ChitrakAta and spent 
happy days; how Bharata came upon him there and 
earnestly prayed him to come back unto his own ; how he 
received the sad news of his father’s death and offered 


libations of water unto his manes; how he gave his sandals 
unto Bharata and prevailed upon him to go back; how 
Bharata had them crowned and ruled in their name at 
Nandigr&ma. 





HOW 'ERE RAMAVAgA WAS COMPOSED 

jEPow R&tfia penetrated thereafter into the dark dept 1 
'^ef'gandaku and slew Yiradlia ; how they came unto the 
herrhitage of An a shy a, who presented Sita with a sandal 
paste and unguents of rare virtue; how Rima, paid.his 
respects bo Sarabhanga, Agastya, Sutlkshna and Jatiyu 
and took up his abode at Pachhavati; how the RAkshasl 
Surpanakhk came upon them there and how Lakahmana 
mutilated her of her nose and ears ; how he slew, in fierce 
fight, Khara, JJhshana and Trishas that came to avenge 
her; how R&vana came over from Lanka at the news, 
decoyed R&rna and Lakahmana through the wily Mirlcha 
and Carried away Sltft; how Rkraa slew M&rlclxa and 
raved at the loss of his wife; the death of Jatayus ; how 
the brothers came upon Kabandhn who directed them 
unto Ssibari; how they reached the shores of the Lake 
Famp& and fro in there proceeded to the hill of Pish ya¬ 
rn Cik a, where they made the acquaintance of Sugrlva ; 
how Rima sware friendship with hirn and convinced him 
of liis might; how Sugrlva fought his brother Vali; how 
Hama slew the latter during the combat; the wild laments 
of Tara ; the installation of Sugrlva ; Pima’s sojourn at 
the Praaravana hill during the rains; how his wrath 
blazed forth against Sugrlva, who thereupon hastened to 
gather his countless hosts and despatched them to all 
quarters of the Earth, with minute description of every 
part of the same; how Rama entrusted Hanum&n with 
his Signet Ring; how the monkeys lost their way into 
the cave of Riksha ; how they resolved to starve them¬ 
selves to death; their meeting with Sarap&ti, the vulture, 
upon whose information, Hauum&u took a leap across the 
sea, from the MahOndva mountains ; how he met Mainaka 
on his way and slew Simhika ; how he landed at nightfall 
ou Mount Malaya, in Lanka, and took counsel with 
himself; how he came upon Havana sleeping in his aerial 
car, Pushpaka, and upon Ins wives in the drinking-saloon ; 
how he sought out Sit& in the Asbka grove and gave her 
Lima’s token ; how Rivana persecuted her with his love ; 
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R4kshasl women threatened SitA; how Tirj.— 
'^■g^/fcod unto her the dream she had; how Hanumta 
deceived from SltA her crest-jewel and destroyed the grove ; 
how the affrighted women-guards took up the news to 
Havana; how Hanum&n slew the hosts sent against him 
and became a willing captive tothe Brahraastra of Jndrajit; 
how he set the city on fire and roared for very joy ; how 
he rejoined his companions and destroyed the honey-grove; 
bow he gave his lady's token to lifi.nia and consoled him , 
how Rama proceeded with his forces to the shores of he 
ocean ; how he promised refuge unto Vibhishana ; how he 
caused Nala, the monkey, to throw a bridge across the 
mighty deep and led his hosts over it to Lank&’s isle ; 
how he laid siege to it at night and aided therein by the 
counsels of Yiblshana, laid low in fierce battle Indrajit, 
Kumbakharna, Havana and the other R&kshasa heroes; 
how he took back Sltfl. and had Vibhishana crowned as 
king of Lank&; how he went back to AyMhyS, in the 
magic car, Pushpaka, and met his brother Bharatu on the 
way; and how he was crowned king and sent back to 
their homes his countless friends and allies that came to 
the capital to be present on the happy occasion. 

And in the Uttarakanda has the poet described the 
coming years of KAma ; his golden rule ; how he cast 
away his oueen to avoid popular censure; and everything 
that was to befall him in the unknown future. 




CHAPTER IV. 

• KUSA AND LAVA SING THE llAMAYA^A iiEFOHE KAMA. 

VfUrntlri, the prince of poets, composed the Life of 
Rama, when he was reigning at Ayodhya, after his 
terrible wars with Havana; and the Seer's eye bestowed 
on him by the Lotus-born One, aided him in that grand 
work of flawless diction. 

The seven cantos are divided into -500 chapters, and 
contain 24,000 verses, (the Utfcarak&nda included). *lhe 
Holy One, out of his matchless wisdom, included in it 
every thing that befell Hama- in the distant past or was to 
in the remote future. 

Having brought the tale to an end, he east about for 
some one who would commit it to memory and carry it to 
the ears of men. As he thus mused and prayed to the 
Giver of all good to send him one who would accomplish 
his purpose, there came unto him two disciples, Kusa and 
Lava by name, clad in the garb of hermits, but princes by 
birth, and reverently touched his feet. 

The twins had been brought up under his watchful 
care and were dear unto his heart; of sweet voice and 
melodious, they were gifted with a marvellous faculty of 
retentiveness ; thorough masters of the Holy Writ and its 
branches, they were skilled in every art and science, lay 
or clerical; steadfast in righteousness and strong of heart, 
they were chosen by Valmlki as fit instruments of his 
noble purpose and unto these he taught his Great Epic, 
which he named ‘ RainAyana ’ or ‘ Slta Charitra 1 or 
‘ Paulastya Yadha.’—a mighty repository of the priceless 
wisdom enshrined in the VAdas. Sweet to recite and 
sweeter to sing, it gives perfect expression to every 
sentiment that moves the human breast—love, heroism, 
disgust, terror, pathos, wonder, mirth, calm, and fear. 
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stored it within their hearts and in obedient 
dictates of their master, sang it to large concourses 
of Br&hmanas and warriors, sages and saints, in the three 
kinds of measure and to the sweet accompaniment of 
musical instruments. Divinely skilled in the science and 
art of song, goiden-throated, equally adept at every musical 
instrument, they were thoroughly conversant with the 
origin and nature of notes, scales and pitches, and with 
the complex science of expression. Of surpassing love¬ 
liness, faultless in form and feature, they were the living 
counterparts of Sri R&machandra himself. 

Through many a land they travelled and sang to many 
an audience; and on one occasion, before the sages that 
were enjoying their well-earned rest during the intervals 
of the Horse-sacrifice celebrated by JEt&ma. With streaming 
eyes and ravished hearts did the Holy Ones listen to the 
recital and roused to the highest pitch of admiration, 
applauded them to the echo. Strangers to guile and envy, 
the simple souls praised in no mean terms the noblo 
poem, the gifted author and the incomparable singers. 

“ What charming music ! what sweetness and melody of 
verse! And then, the vividness of narration I We seem to 
live aud move among old times and scenes long gone by.” 


The brothers themselves seemed to feel the sacred 
thirst- of fame and excelling their previous efforts, they 
took then highest pitch and sang away the hearts of the 
listeners; for, the sound was an echo to the sense. And 
one among them rose up aud made the singers a present 
of ins waterpot; and another, no mean connoissieur of the 
noble art of poetry and music, gave them his hermit dress 
of bark. 


Thus, many a time and oft, did these boys recite it in 
crowded halls and broad streets, in sacred groves and 
sacrificial grounds: 

“ A rare and noble epic this, the OR&tn&yana ” cried 
the hearers “ of honeyed verses and faultless diction. 
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nlly adapted to music, vocal or instrumental 
ng to hear; begun and finished according to the 
best canons of the art, the most exacting critic cannot 
praise it too highly; the first of its kind and an unap¬ 
proachable ideal for all time to come ; the best model for 
all future poets ; the thrice-distilled Essence -of the Holy 
Scriptures; the surest giver of health and happiness, 
length of years and prosperity, to all who read or listen 
to it. Aud proficients as ye are in every style of music, 
marvellously have ye sung it.” 

It chanced one day that Bharata, the brother of B&ma, 
heard them recite and failed not to inform the king of 
it, Ritgha va, the mightiest of men, invited the noble twins 
to the palace and showed unto them due respect; seated 
on the gem-encrusted throne of gold brought down by his 
sire from the high heaven of Indra and surrounded by liis 
loving brothers and faithful ministers, he gazed long and 
fondly on the boys who were the exact images of himself 
and exclaimed to his wondering brothers. 41 Mark you 
the radiant glory that plays around them ? Liker Gods 
than men! And the poem they recite, how wonderful in 
its suggestiveness ! Listen we to it!” 

And putting away all cares from his heart, he prepared 
himself to listen and directed the boys to commence. 
With voices of perfect accord and entrancing sweet¬ 
ness, faultless in note and measure, the brothers sang 
in melodious strains the following poem; and such the 
perfectness of expression and delicacy of execution, that 
the hearers followed them with their hearts and ears; 
and such the marvellous power of their song, that an 
indescribable sense of bliss gradually stole over them and 
pervaded their frame and every sense and faculty of 
theirs—strange, overpowering and almost painful in its 
intensity. 

Then Jt&ma addressed himself to those around him 
aud said “ Behold these young ascetics, of kingly form 
and mien ! Rare singers they are and of mighty spiritual 
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SjjS $$$ withal. And the noble poem they recite, 
s-Wi^fc and solacing to my wounded heart, reft of my 
beloved : Fail not to accord it attention meet,” 

The boy-hermits, thus directed by the World-honored, 


Qi 

recite, UxivJ 
reft of mv 


set about to sing the Epic, in the M&rgi style of music j 
the soul-entrancing strains failed not to draw ®4ma from 
his lofty throne, to take his seat among the audience 
that he might better hear the gifted twins. Soon was he 
lost to everything around him and lived and moved but 
in the no distant past. 






CHAPTER V. 
ay&ehya. 

From the far-off times of Maun, the Divine Ruler, the 
mighty kings of the line of Ikshw&kn held victorious and 
undisputed sway over the broad Earth and the seven 
islands that guard it around. 

Of their race came king Sagara, at whose high command 
was dug the Ocean, dark and deep, by his sixty thousand 
sons that thronged around him as he marched along. 

And this grand Epic, the R&m&yana, of immortal fame, 
siug>: the lives and deeds of those mighty men of old. 
The devout reader thereof secures the four Aims of Life 
—Righteousness, Wealth, Happiness and Liberation. 
So give car unto it with hearts free from Envy’s taint. 

The broad realms of K6sala extend far away on either 
banks of the Sarayu. Rich in the wealth of flocks and 
herds, fertile fields and broad pastures, it forms the happy 
home of countless millions. 

And of that kingdom is AyddhyA the capital, famed 
of old through all the worlds, and fashioned in ages past 
by the royal hand of the Divine Mann. 

Built on a level stretch of ground, well-watered and 
fertile, lovely groves adorn it and broad fields, where 
waves the golden corn. 

Excellent roads, lined with branching trees, connect 
it with every part of the world. Her lofty walls measure 
twelve leagues from end to end and three from side to 
side. High are her ramparts and massive and lined 
with, numerous guns and every death-dealing engine ever 
invented by man’s fertitie brain; and all around them, 
moats wide and deep. The city gates arc large and strong 
an( ^ of exquisite workmanship; and the impregnable 
fortifications justify its name, AyddhyA. 
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*> /ike high -roads, planner] perfectly straight nntr^jjHt 
viity gates of the city, are ever kept clean and well watered? 
and strewed with fragrant flowers. Laid out in even 
squares like a chess board, the broad and well kept roads 
branch out from the royal homes that grace the centre of 
the town. 


Long lines of palatial shops adorn the merchant 
quarters, stored with the rarest works of nature and of art. 

Charming villas and pleasure-grounds peep out from 
every lovely hill and eminence. Splendid mansions, 
dashing with gold and gems, rise in goodly row and 
meet the eye at every turn. Numerous flags and banners 
gaily wave over the roofs of the towering houses built on 
lofty platforms and gives one the idea of the radiant 
aerial cars of the happy ones who have won the abodes 
of the gods by the force of their religious merit. 


Rich is it in horses and elephants, sheep and oxon, 
mules and camels. From every street are wafted to the 
ear the sweet sounds of lute or flute, drum or tab ret, fife 
or clarion, Vina or Si Ur. It is the happy home of bards 
and minstrels, poets and genealogists, sculptors and 
architects ; and in the streets yon are jostled at every 
step by the teachers of the art of dance and song, by the 
envoys of foreign kings and tributary princes and 
by princely merchants from far off lands, that come there 
to buy and sell. No art nor science, lay or otherwise, 
but finds there its best and brightest exponent and 
highest authority. 

And Brahmans#, straight of speech and pure of heart, 
bless the city with their presence and form the living 
stones in the Guardian Wall of Humanity. Profoundly 
versed in all the sacred lore, they ever tend the Fires 
and keep the observances , and in self-restraint and holy 
fervor, rank with the saintly Vasishtha and the like. 


Great Car-warriors and god-like heroes, skilled in every 
art of war and chase, keep the city from the foe. With 
sharp weapons, but more often with their strong hands, 
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id the woods of many a wild beast, lion and tj 
'and bear. Masters of every weapon, human and 
divine, they never strike the solitary foeman or the flying 
one ; they never attack any one from behind nor harm the 
only scion of his race. 


And, over this best and fairest of cities reigned Dasa- 
ratha, even as the Great Indra holds high sway over the 
Regions of the Gods. 




CHAPTER Yl. 




DA8ARAIHA. 

And from this city, did king Qasaratha reign over his 
people, wisely and well, even as Mann, the Divine Ruler 
of men. 

Wonderfully strong and hardy, he combined in himself 
the utmost grace and beauty of form. With his senses- 
under perfect restraint and of subdued self, his innate 
glory was but thinly veiled by his vesture of flesh. 

He was one of the noblest kings that ever reigned, an 
Atirathu among those that came of the mighty line of 
Ikshvakn. He was the terror of his foes arid the joy oi 
his friends and subjects; and his name and fame was a 
household word in all the worlds, high and low. 

They that seek a saint laud him for holiness of life and 
spiritual fervor, and in his untold wealth of corn and 
grain, gold and gems, silk a.nd wool, he rivalled Indra, 
the Monarch of the Gods or Kubfira, the Lord of Riches. 

Profoundly conversant with every art and science of 
his age, lay or clerical, his joy lived in the weal of his 
kingdom. By liberal gifts, he attracted to himself the 
best and brightest of the land in the arts of war or 
peace; ever on the watch for an opportunity to extend 
his dominions, enlarge lvis armaments and increase the 
strengt h of his fortresses and garrisons, he was a past 
master of kingcraft and his schemes always read into 
the far future and anticipated the results. 

Numerous sacrifices did he celebrate; and he never tired 
of providing for the welfare and comfort of his subjects, 
by c ountless works of public utility or recreation. Straight 
of heart and truthful of speech, he ever pursued the four 
Aims of Life at the right time and without clash. In 
a word, Indra the Mighty, ruled not over his Heavenly 
Realm with greater glory or ability. 


E B A R A I H A 

WsgS|Oh6y to whom it was given to reside in that bei 
of-eimes, were ever just and happy, generous and broad- 
hearted, truth-speaking and contented and well versed in 
every traditional lore and legend, You may search the 
city from end to end and never come across any one of 
limited means, poor in his stores o£ grain and corn, horses 
and cattle; for, poverty was a thing unknown among 
them. Nor can you see any one but was dressed in gar¬ 
ments bright and clean and was adorned with ear-rings 
and necklaces, wreath and garland, perfumes and flowers, 
chain and bracelet. An atheist or an unlettered man or 
one of cruel instincts or a sensualist, or an Egoist 
was a sight unknown in that fair capital of Dasaratha. 
There was none who put his love of lucre before self 
and duty, father and mother, wife and child, brother and 
riend. All were godly in spirit, self-controlled, of clean 
lives and generous impulses and like unto the sages of 
yore in the utter purity of their lives. Nor could you 
lay your finger upon any one who was hunger-worn or 
low-spirited or gloomy of soul or mean of nature. Nor 
could your eye rest upon any one who cast longing looks 
on his neighbour’s goods or goodly wife. Nor was the 
place defiled by a thief or a liar or an envious man, or a 
deformed person or ugly. Nor did the walls shelter 
any who was not the soul of loyalty; nor any one who 
knew not the means to secure his happiness here and 
hereafter, nor any one who sacrificed uot to the Gods 
and to the Holy Fires. 


The Brahmanas there, embodied in themselves the 
loftiest ideals of the nation and iu their rigid discharge 
of their complicated round of duties, led the way for the 
other classes to follow, studying and teaching, giving 
and receiving, undefiled by any sin that attaches 
thereunto. They counted among them none who did 
not tend the Holy Fires nor keep the observances ; 
nor any one who had not mastered the Yfidas and its six 
branches. 
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other orders of" society were ever brave, tru 
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and righteous, kind and hospitable to the wayworn and 
the homeless, devout and reverential unto the Beings on 
high; ever grateful for kindnesses done and received, 
their days were long and happy, in the midst of their 
friends and relations, wives and children, sons- and grand¬ 


sons, even unto the furthest remove. 

The warrior caste was ever fain to render due obedience 
to the i ounsel and behest of the Brihinauas : the ^ aisyas 
were proud to honor and obey the ruling class; ann the 
Shdras, the tillers of the soil, never swerved from their 
rule of life, but ever offered humble and cheerful service 
to their superiors. 

Brave men and true ever kept watch and ward over the 
place; frank and open as a child, yet of terrible might ; 
rjuiok to feel and swift to retaliate ; adepts in the use 
of every weapon and grown grey in the art of war, they 
were ‘ the heroes of a hundred fights.’ And even as a 
lofty mountain-care guarded by fierce lions, was this fair 
city rendered unassailable through the lion-hearted veter¬ 
ans, who fought and won, or lay with faces grim, turned 
still in death towards the despised foe. Such his troops. 

Horses had he, millions of them, of noblest breed, drawn 
from the mountain fastnesses of B&hllka, K&mbhfija or 
Yan&yu or from the sandy wastes of Sindh. Matchless 
they stood for grace and speed, even as the Ucchaisr&v&s, 

the horse that Indra bestrides. 

The forests of the Vindhya and the heights of the 
Himalaya supplied him with rare elephants. Of the 
stock of Air&vata they came, of Mah&padma, of Anjana 
and of Vanmna. Of vast bulk and height, they were ever 
in rut, like hills in motion. Bhadra, Mandra, Mriga, 
Bhadra Mandva, Bhadra Mriga, and Mriga Mandra, every 
species was represented in his stables. 

The terror of his well-appointed army allowed no enemy 
to approach within leagues of his capital and made it 
worthy of the name she bore— “ The Impregnable/’ 




glory, or even as the 
among the distant stars, did Dasaratha, 
unconquered, rule over that fair Maiden City, strong 
fortifications and garrisons, and bright with its 
ome buildings and nobler men. 



CHAPTER VII. 

iXASAKAjHi’s MINISTERS, 

Ministers, fight in number, assisted the wise and war¬ 
like monarch in the government of his vast empire— 
phrishti, Jayanta, Vijnya, Siddbdrtha, Arthnsidhaka, 
As^ka., Mantrapila and Sumantra; Vasishtha and Yftma- 
d6va were his spiritual guides, while J&b&li and the rest 
took their place among his counsellors. 

' They ware excellent readers of character, faithful and 
true ; ■ their thoughts, words and deeds ever in perfect 
accord ; of subdued senses; of large private means; gifted 
with extraordinary intelligence; sweet-spoken; of honest 
fame and true to their promises even unto death ; of un¬ 
surpassed valor and fortitude ; they ever had their eye on 
everything that tended to the best interests of their 
master and was dear to his heart. Their time, their 
talents and their energies were devoted to he affairs of 
the state and they discharged their trust thoroughly and 
efficiently. Well-versed in the intricate science and art 
of polity, they would sooner die than stoop to a mean 
action or an unjust one. Famed for their never-failing 
pitience and spiritual might, they would not utter an un¬ 
truth from motives of anger or love or gain. Of consider¬ 
able tact and knowledge of the world, they acquainted 
themselves through their spies with everything that took 
place in their country or abroad—past, present or in con¬ 
templation, Of well-tried friendship, they dealt out 
justice swift and meet, be it son or stranger, friend or foe. 

Ever law-abiding, they safe-guarded the interests of 
the good and the righteous ; their hand was ever heavy 
on the wicked and the impious, but was never lifted 
against the innocent, be he their worst enemy. Ever 
successful against the foes of the state and clever in foil¬ 
ing their deep-laid plans, they never let slip any occasion 
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oppressing not the pious B rah uo anas and the valiant 
Kshatriyas. Every offender was punished and fined 
according to the magnitude of his offence and with due 
regard to his age and means, time and place. 

Under the watchful eye of these faithful ministers who 
worked in perfect harmony, neither the capital nor the 
country was ever disgraced by a liar or a rogue or a goer 
after other women or an unrighteous man or a wicked 
one. 

These excellent counsellors were ever tastefully dressed 
and adorned. With a constant eye to the best points of 
a man’s character, they were renowned for their clear in¬ 
sight into the present and the future. While religiously 
guarding the secrets of the State, they were caim and 
coot in judgment and well conversant with the proper 
occasions of the four means of overcoming an enemy. 

Through his gifted ministers, ^asaratha won over 
the hearts of his people and was ever informed of every¬ 
thing that took place at home or abroad. Of faultless 
character, his feet were ever set on the path of virtue and 
his heart ever turned away from the path of unrighteous¬ 
ness. No one sought his presence with a prayer and 
went away disappointed. His friends were numerous and 
true and his tributaries many; he bowed to none and 
acknowledged the yoke of none, and he met not any foe- 
man worthy of his steel. His promises always fell short 
of the performance ; and the rising Orb of Day shone not 
with greater glory in his golden halo of radiance, than 
did this king of men, with his noble ministers around 
him. 







CHAPTER VIII. 

A CHILDLESS KINO. 

Of unbounded fame and peerless virtue, king Dasaratha 
saw the chill winter of age mantling him in its white folds, 
without any offspring from his loins to cheer his last days. 

J His raatihocd passing, left him lone, 

1 A childless lord ; for tbia he grieved ; for this 
1 Heavy observances be underwent, 

1 Subduing needs of fieah and oftentimes 
„ 1 Making high sacrifice to the Gods, 

* Where, all for food, at each ehcfch watch he took 
1 A little measured dole/ 

He had tried every means that the Holy Books 
recommend, to free himself of this terrible curse of 
childlessness but in vain. In sheer desperation did he 
fling his arm on high and cry — 

“ Oh, ye just.gods ! Is there no way from this living 
death ? ”; and, as if in answer bo his heart-cry, there 
flashed upon him a suggestion, “ May be some unwit¬ 
ting sin of mine in the far past stands un wiped. Anyhow, 
let me celebrate the Horse-sacrifice that washes a man 
white of all sin and I may yet feel the flower-soft hands 
of innocent children clasp my aged neck around.’ 

He took counsel of his queens - what greater joy to 
their barren hearts! Then, turning to Sumantra who ever 
stood by, like his good angel, he said, “ Let my teacher 
and priestly guides kuow that I await their presence here.'’ 
And when they were all before him — Vasishbha, the 
mighty, Suyagna, Y&mad6va, JA.ba.li, K&syapa, and other 
Brahmanas grown old in wisdom and sacred lore —the 
aged monarch honored them duly and spoke, “ Sore 
am I of heart, from having no sou to grace my name. My 
royal state and its hollow joys are as dust and ashes in 
ray rnoutb. May be a Horse-sacrifice can remove the 
unknown obstacle that bars the way to the desire of my 
heart. What might be your view, reverend sirs ? ” 
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'J-Jrahmanas listened to his sweet words, so exk 
tref&eiv consonant with the Aims of Life and warmly 
applauded his resolve: “Since your Majesty’s heart is 
inclined to this virtuous and righteous course, this sacri¬ 
fice cannot fail to accomplish your object. 


‘ Thy piety, thy purity, thy fasts, 

' Tin- largesse of thy hands, thy heart’a wide love, 
1 Thy strength of faith, have pleased us.' 


Let the necessary arrangements be made for it and the 


consecrated horse be let loose,” 


Joy unspeakable spread over the sad heart of the old 
king and his face; shone with a new light; he turned to 
his ministers and cried, “ Place yourselves under the 
directions of the wise Vasishiha and get everything ready 
for the sacrifice. Start the consecrated horse on its holy 
round ; let brave warriors go with it and saintly priests, 
Eaise the sacrificial grounds on the northern banks of the 
swift-coursing Sarayft. Have the necessary rites per¬ 
formed that the Kalpa Bfttras lay down to ward off 
obstacles from Toes seen and unseen. The spiteful 
Brabmarakshasas are ever on the lookout to detect the 
slightest slip and spoil such holy rites ; and a badly per¬ 
formed sacrifice briugeth evil unto the performer. But 
for such dangers and difficulties, every king would be 
only too glad to do it. Hence, be it on your heads that 
the sacrifice gets through without any hitch and as laid 
down in the Book of Ordinances. I entrust you with the 
task, for I know none more competent.' 4 “ To hear is to 
obey” they replied. 

The Brahmanas gave him their blessings and withdrew 
from the council chamber. JJasaratha reiterated his 
directions to his ministers and dismissed them. He 
sought his beloved queens and said to them, “ Prepara¬ 
tions are on foot towards the sacrifice ; consecrate your¬ 
selves accordingly.” A joyful task was it to them and 
the faces of the lovely ones shone even as golden lotuses 
after a long -,nd severe spell of frosty winter. 
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CHAPTER [X. 




UjftimSBlNGA-THE INNOCENT. 

Then Sumantsra, the charioteer of the king and one of 
his confidential ministers, sought his privacy and said, 
“ Lord, it was given me to be present at an assembly of 
the Holy Ones, when SanatkumAra, the Divine Celibate, 
spoke on- the very subject alluded to by the learned 
BrA.hma.nas not long ago. 

The divine Kasyapa has a son, of unrivalled fame, by 
name Vibh&ndaka, and to him will be born a child, 
Bishyasringa so called. Spending all bis days in the 
lonely forest, his life’s sphere will for some years be 
confined to cheerful service upon his renowned father and 
reverential tending of the Sacred Fires; and then, his 
B ram hack ary a will receive a violent shock. 

It will como to pass that a famous king, R6mapada, 
will rule over Anga. Some neglect of bis kingly duties 
will inflict a drought in his dominions, entailing much 
misery on all beings therein, men and beasts. His heart 
bleeding at the sight of the suffering millions, he will send 
for BrAhmanas grown grey with age anti wisdom and say 
* Reverend sirs ! you have sounded the depths of know¬ 
ledge, lay and clerical and have a profound acquaintance 
with the world and its ways. Advise me some rite 
whereby this crime of mine may be expiated and the land 
be freed of this curse that sits upon it.' Then the BrAh¬ 
manas, conversant with the Holy Books, will reply 
1 Your Majesty! manage any way to get down here 
Rishyasringa, the son of VifahAndaka and give him your 
daughter SAntA for a wife, and you will have rain.’ 

‘How shall I compass it ?’ the king will say to him¬ 
self ‘ /well, the BrAhmanas alone know best how to bring 
down one of their class 1 and will beseech his chaplain 
and his ministers to go bring him the young ascetic. 



RISHYA8RINGA——THU INTJOCEST 

faces blanched with fear, they will cry out, ‘ N 
four Majesty will pardon us this unseemly refusal ; 
but we dare not go. Vibh&ndaka’a curse is too terrible to 
think of. But we will suggest to you another plan where¬ 
by yon can bring his son down here without affecting his 
Brahmaoharya and have rain.’ 

The king will follow their advice and get him down 
through courtesans and give him his daughter SintS for 
a wife. So said Snnatkum&ra, and Bishyasringa, your 
son-in-law as well, will take the requisite measures to 
procure you an offspring.” 

l>asaratha drank in with eager ears the glad news and 
asked, “ Well, Sumantra, how was it that Hbmapftda 
induced Risbyasringa to leave his forest-home and visit 
his dominions ? ” 
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CHAPTER X, 




rtisHVASRlNGA — -THE 1NH0CBKTH*"** 

Questioned thus, Smnanfcni went on, u The priests spoke 
to the king through liis ministers, k Follow our advice and 
yon will have your wish. That, ascetic has never been 
outside his native forests. The faithful discharge of his 
duties and the study of the Scriptures take up all his time* 
The face of woman is a new sight to him ; much less 
knows he her nature, her ways and her wiles, nor the 
liquid lire that her looks send along a man’s veins* We 
will cloud his senses by sweet music, line perfumes, 
delicious food, flowery soft touch and sights that capti¬ 
vate the eye and we are sure to bring hiiu over here* 
Make up your mind to follow our plan- Send lovely 
courtesans on this business ; bribe them well by rich 
presents of silk and clothes, ornaments and money and 
they can never fail to have hira at their heels*' * Do as 
seems to you best 1 said the king to them ; and deeming 
it unseemly that they should hold any conversation with 
courtesans, they directed the ministers to give them the 
necessary instructions. 

Accordingly the girls went to the forest and hung 
about the cottage of Yibh&ndaka, lying in wait for a 
chance to meet his son alone —the wise young man who 
rarely left his hermitage, so engrossed was he in attend¬ 
ance upon his father, 

* In the woods he dwelled 

* That sinless ssuot, pious and mild uud pure, 

f Sad -minded, solitary ; for his eyes 

* Had never lighted on a human face 

1 Except his sire. VibhfLndaka’s ; and thus, 

J Always young Bisbyasringa's heart was set 

* On sanctities.' 

As fortune or misfortune would have it, that day he 
came out of his abode and to the very place where these 



BISHYASBINGA—'IHE INNOCENT 

is had set a snare to entrap his unwary se 
icy joyfully approached him with bright looks of 
welcome and cooed to him with alluring smiles. ‘ Holy 
one. who ait thou ? And how is it that you have chosen 
to make this dark and dreary forest your home ?’ 


' Take you joy to dwell 
1 Alt lonely in this hermitage V 


Their very forms and features were new to him and hr 
obligingly replied, 1 Lovely beings ! I am the son of the 
holy Vibh&ndaka ; and Bishyasringa he calls me. I have 
laid up no inconsiderable merit by my religions austerities. 
Yonder is my cottage and I would be extremely delighted 
to receive yon there and give you the best welcome in 
my power.” 

The girls smiled their assent and went with him. 
There he offered them water to wash and drink, and 
delicious fruits and roots to eat. They received them 
with joyful thanks and desirous to leave the place before 
the terrible VibhAndaka returned, said to him, ‘ Pair Sir! 
you will not refuse to taste of the fruits we have brought 
for you,’ They offered him every variety of sweet and 
toothsome delicacies, which he partook of with unfeigned 
delight and wonder, for never before had he seen such 
sweet and lovely fruits : 


1 And at tbe last 

1 Danced to bis side, and for a moment set 
* Palm to his palm t md limb to limb, and Up 
1 To trembling Jip T and breast to beating breast/ 


The girls then took leave of him saying 'Holy Sir! 
allow us to depart bo our homes ; for we are close upon 
the hour of prayer and worship. 1 

And the young ascetic, his senses all in a whirl at the 
sight of their divinely beautiful forms, by the delicious 
sweetness of the fruits they gave him, by the subtle 
fragrance that their persons and dress exhaled, by the 
heart ravishing strains of their music and the dreamy 
languor of their looks and not the least by their passion- 
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ftfs^dases ami embraces, that sent a stream of moltehmrr^ 
through his veins, found his life miserable away from 
them, and yearned for the moment when he would meet 
them again. 


1 fie stood 

' As ouo some dream of glory leaves distraught. 

‘ Spiritless; then wif.hin his lonely cell 
‘ Sate, with his face fixed through many silent hours, 
* Their beauties meditating.' 


After a time the restlessness that took possession of 
him drove bitn to the spot where he came upon them 
the day before and with eager eyes he scanned the road 
they took. 


They failed him not and having made sure that they 
had lured him into their man-trap, said to him laughing¬ 
ly ‘Light of our eyes! you do us a great injustice in 
that you do not return our visit to you. Come and 
see us where we live. You will find there nicer fruits 
than those we gave you yesterday. And you can be sure 
of a warmer welcome at our hermitage.* 

He took their words for gospel truth and only too glad 
was he to go with them. The moment his feet touched 
the soil of Anga, 


‘Great Indra’s wrath was gone and the rain 
‘ Burst over the laDd and drenched the thirsty fields.* 


And the people rejoiced thereat. The king met his 
welcome visitor that brought with him the muoh-prayed- 
for rains and reverentially touching his feet with his 
head, said with joined palms, ‘ Holy One ! May an 
unworthy servant of thine sue for pardou for having 
induced thee by an unworthy ruse to visit my kingdom? 
May he pray of thee to save him from the terrible wrath 
of thy saintly sire ? ' Rishyasringa did not disappoint 
him ; and R6mapada took him to his palace and joyfully 
gave him his daughter, Sftnta, for a wife. The sage 
abode with him thereafter, his least wishes anticipated 
and every desire of his heart gratified. 



CHAPTER XI. 




EASA.BAIBA AND JIISHVASRINGA 

‘ Of the illustrious line of Ikshw&ku will spring a 
righteous monarch, by name .Dasaratha, who aye kept hie 
plighted word. ROmapada, the lord of Anga, and a very 
dear friend of JJasaratha, will be blessed with a daughter, 
SA,nt& so named, whose loveliness will be matched only by 
her virtue. And to him will the ruler of Ay6dky& go and 
say, ‘ Oh, my dear friend ! my heart darieeth not to the 
happy music of boyish prattle and innocent laughter. 
Speak thou to Rishyasringa for me and request him to go 
out to my capital to devise some rite whereby 

1 1 may have 

‘ Fair babes, continuers of my royal line.' 

And Rdmapftda, taking counsel but with his own 
generous heart, will persuade Rishyasringa and Santa 
to go over with his friend, assured beyond a doubt that his 
son-in-law will not fail to gladden the old king’s heart by 
realising his long-cherished wishes. Whereupon Dasaratha 
will, in all humility, pray to the sage to take the neces¬ 
sary steps to free him of liis curse of childlessness and 
secure him a place in the Regions of the Blessed. Rjsh- 
yssringa will not fail him and four sons of immeasurable 
might aud boundless fame will cal! the happy Dasaratha 
their sire and continue his line on earth for long ages to 
come.’ 

Thus spoke the Divine One, even Sanatkum&ra, for 
whom the past, the present, and the future have no secrets; 
and it was in the last Kritayuga. Now I suggest that your 
Majesty will do well to go to the sage in person, you and 
your friends, kinsmen, armies and attendants; offer him 
your humblest respects and entreat him to go over with 
you.” 

So spake the favoured one ; whereat sarntha took 
thoughtful counsel with Vasishtha and set out for the 





inions of B6mapS.da. 
journey through happy villages 
high hills and dark valleys, throng 
across roaring waters and arrived 
king, who gave a hearty welcome 


queens and his ministers. 


With pride and joy, he lost no time in acquainting 
iiisliyasringa with the warm friendship that existed be¬ 
tween him and Dasarutha and with the relation Santi 
occupied to him. The sage honoured him duly as the 
father of Iris dear wife; and the ruler of Ayfidhyft could not 
take his wondering eyes off the young Rishi, whose spiri¬ 
tual lustre blazed even as the smokeless flame. 


A week or so of happy hospitality and the childless king 
sought the privacy of Ildtnap&da and said “ My old friend 
and true! I would like that you allow me to take away 
Sflnta and her husband to Ay6dhv&. They would serve a 
great purpose of mine." 

“ Glad am 1 " exclaimed E6map&da, “in that you have 
at last found something that I can do for you " ; and taking 
his son-in-law aside, he said to him, “My valued friend 
Dasaratha, my other self, wants you and your wife to stay 
with him awhile at his place; and it will gladden my 
heart ever so much if you could do so." “Nothing would 
give me greater pleasure," was the answer of the sage, 
accompanied with an enigmatic smile. 

And the lord of Ay6dhy&, now all haste to go back to 
his capital, embraced R6map&da warmly and took reluc¬ 
tant leave of him, with a promise to meet at no long time. 
He set his face towards Ayddhvft and calling unto his 
presence swift messengers, “ Go ye,” said he, “ in advance 
and see to It that the city puts on her brightest look. Let 
the roads be swept clean and the dust laid. Let the 
streets and houses he gail> decked with flags, streamers, 
banners, and garlands. Let arches welcome us at every 
turn and sweet perfumes sail along the soft breeze." 


(et 
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v-jsuKY^agaraihs. entered Ay6dhy& to the sweet sound 
v ''tn$?tfial music and the joyful shouts of the people, dressed 
in their brightest and their best, who gave a hearty wel¬ 
come to their beloved monarch and his honoured friend. 
The royal host offered unto his reverend guest the 
highest honours of his house and led him to the inner 
apartments, while his old heart danced with joy, as if its 
long-deferred hopes were already realised to the utmost. 
His ladies were overjoyed to have S&nt& ouco more among 
them after so long an absence ; while she, happy in the 
unfeigned love of her friends and kinsfolk and of her 
royal father, abode with him for a while, ever devotedly 
ministering to the comforts of her saintly husband. 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE HOBSE-SACRIFICE RESOLVER UPON, 

Spring came on, never too soon, the brightest jewel 
that ever shines in the crown of the Lord of Months. 
And upon })asaratha came the desire to perform the 
sacrifice, in whose womb lay his future, his joys, his 
hopes, his peace here and hereafter. He concluded to 
go through the horse-sacrifice as a necessary preliminary 
and purificatory rite and with folded palms prayed 
Rishyaaringa of golden lustre, to accept the office of 
Brahma during the preparatory S&ngrahant. “ Be it so,” 
replied the sage, “ make the necessary arrangements and 
let the sacrificial horse go his round over the earth." 

IQasaratha turned to Sumantra and said 11 Reverently 
invite to the hoiy rite Suyagna, V&maddva, J&b&li, 
t&syapa, Vasishtha, our royal chaplain and other Brkh- 
manas skilled in the mysteries of the sacrifices and convey 
them here on suitable vehicles,;” which he did. The king 
honored them as they deserved and spake “ Reverend 
Sirs! Sore is my spirit, in that my old age is not blessed 
with a child to climb upon my knees. I shall perform a 
horse-sacrifice to expiate this sin of miue, conscious or 
otherwise, that frustrates for me my dearest hopes and 
wishes.” Vasishtha and his friends applauded the 
righteous resolve and replied: “ Since thy heart is 

righteously inclined towards this rite, thou shall, of 
a surety, be blessed with four sons of mighty arms and 
matchless fame. Bo, lose no time in making the neces¬ 
sary arrangements therefor.” 

Dasaratha turned to his ministers and said “ See that 
the directions of my teacher are carried out to the very 
letter. Let everything be iu readiness to begin the rite 
and loose the sacrificial horse to go his round, with skilled 
priests and a strong army to accompany it. Lay out the 
sacrificial grounds on the northern bank of the Sarayb 





THE HOUSE-SACRIFICE RESOLVED UPON 


ave the necessary protective rites performed, 
ise sacrifices could be conducted easily and without any 
mishap, every king would bat too gladly lay claim to the 
honour. But, cunning Brahma-rakshasas are ever on 
the watch to detect any slight flaw in these rites and it 
is not an easy thing to baffle their vigilance, skilled as 
they are in the sacrificial mysteries. I pray you, than 
whom I know none more competent, to enable me to 
perform this sacrifice of mine without a hitch and in 
conformity with the rules laid down for the same.” 




” On our heads and eyes be it,” they made low reply, 

The Sdngrahani was over, the horse let loose ; and the' 
assembled Br&hmaaas were loud in their praises of the 
good king, whose heart was ever set on pharma. They 
then took leave of the happy Jfasaratha, who reiterated 
his orders to his ministers and retired to his apartments. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE HORSR-SACEIPICR BEGUN. 

A year passed by ami Spring gladdened again the 
hearts of men; and on the full moon day, Dasaratha 
went to the sacrificial grounds to begin the Horse-sacrifice. 
He bowed himself low before Vasishtha, even unto the 
ground and said to him in all reverence, “ Holy One ! thou 
art my guide, philosopher and friend. Thy words are a 
lamp unto my feet and a light upon my path. I pray 
thee to perform for me this sacrifice duly and without the 
least flaw. No room should be given to the evil-minded 
R&kshasas to interfere with it, the materials, the rites or 
the deities. On thee rests the responsibility of this 
grand rite.” “ Well, it shall be even as you desire," 
rejoined Vasishtha. 

He then sent for Brhhruanas, skilled in the performance 
of every kind of sacrifice, for the officers of the king and 
for the servants placed at his disposal to collect the 
materials therefor; for the makers of the sacrificial bricks 
and altars ; for the carpenters, who prepare sacrificial 
posts, ladles, spoons, pots and other implements ; for the 
diggers of tanks and wells; for skilled accountants ; for 
painters, sculptors and architects ; for professors in. the 
art of dancing and pantomime; and for priests deep 
in the mysteries of sacrificial art, learned and of pure 
lives ; and said to them, “ Oh priests, watch ye every 
detail of the sacrifice and see that nothing goes amiss. 
Bricklayers! get "ready hundreds and thousands of 
sacrificial bricks. Servants ! erect mansions to receive 
and accommodate the royal guests, broad and high, proof 
against wind and rain ; and charming residences for the 
Brfthmanas, for our townsmen and for those that come 
from the various parts of our vast kingdom. Look to it 
that these are amply stored with provisions of every kind, 
sweet and wholesome, and with every other requirement. 
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officers of the king! take good heed that you 
receive every one kindly and honor him duly with 
garlands and sweet perfumes- Forget not the masons, 
the sculptors, the architects, the servants and those that 
are set to supervise these arrangements, Never show 
them the slightest sign of disrespect or neglect, but extend 
unto every one your heartiest welcome. Entertain them 
right royally and let them have everything they want, 
food, clothing and money. Keep your eye on every class 
of men and let it be upon your heads that they go away 
mightily satisfied. Beware, I say, of offending any one, 
be he the lowest of the low, through auger, enmity, famil¬ 
iarity or avarice. Ever keep before your ininds’the love 
you bear to me and to your king and deserve the 
same at our hands, by dicharging your respective duties 
to your utmost, and without the slightest room for 
complaint or remark.” 

And they all replied with one voice, “ Holiest of sages ! 
Upon our heads be your orders ; we shall carry them out 
to the very letter.” 

Vasishtha then turned himself towards Sum antra and 
said, 11 Send out respectful invitations to every righteous 
kmg on the face of the Earth and to the men of note in all 
grades of society. Do thou request in person the gracious 
presence of the valiant Janafca, the lord of Mithila, bound 
to our king by ties of relationship, and deep in the know¬ 
ledge of the Vfidas and the Sftstras ; of the sweet spoken 
Lord of KiLSl, also a dear friend of ^asaratba ; of the ruler 
of Kekaya, our king's father-in-law and a paragon of virtue, 
and his son ; and last, but not the lest, of the thrice 
fortunate KOmapAda, the glorious king of Aug a, one of the 
dearest friends of our master; and send thou to invite 
hither the kings of Sindhu, Han viva, SaurAshtra and of 
the numerous kingdoms in the south, east and west and 
evjry other royal friend of our monarch.” 

And Sumantra did so. 

Then, the officers and servants deputed by Vasishtha to 
look after the various details of the sacrifice, reported unto 
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they had done their work skilfully and thorot 
'^-Vasishtha dismissed them with this last piece of advice 
and—warning. “Whatever you give, give it with a 
cheerful heart and a pleasant smile. An ungracious gift 
brings evil upon the giver—our king. Remember and 
fail not.” 

In a short time the kings of the Earth came to the 
capita) of Das a rat ha with valuable presents of costly 
gems and articles rare. Then Vasishtha addressed himself 
to the king and said, “hioble king! the rulers of the 
Earth are come unto your sacrifice, every one of them, 
and I have received them right royally. Your officers 
have made every necessary arrangement for the rite. 
The sacrifical grounds are ready to receive your Majesty 
and resemble the happiest creations of celestial architects. 
May it please your Majesty to come and have a look at 
them ?” 


And, at an auspicious moment, Pasaratha set out 
for the sacrificial grounds along with Vasishtha and 
V&madOva. Then began the great Horse-sacrifice, under 
the watchful eye of Vasishtha, Rishyasringa and the Other 
sages, who saw that nothing event amiss. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

THE HO USE-SACRIFICE [Concluded). 

The horse, that was sent to make the round of the 
earth, came back safe and victorious. And on the sacri¬ 
ficial grounds erected on the banks of the Sarny fl, priests, 
who had sounded the depths of the Vfidas, went through 
the rites of Pravargya, Upasada, and other incidental 
offerings, as laid down in the Mlm&msa and the Srauta 
Shtras. They adored the Gods that preside over the 
various details of the sacrifice; during the morning 
Havana, they invited Indra to partake of his portion of the 
offering and hymned high the sin-destroying Sfima; and 
the two other Havanas were pj-operly gone through in 
their turn. 

Every part of the great sacrifice was performed without 
any defect or interruption; the priests omitted nothing, 
they altered nothing; the Mantras were chanted without 
any fault of measure or intonation. 

And all the days the sacrifice went on, you could come 
upon none who was afflicted with fatigue, hunger or 
thirst; nor an unlettered man; nor one but had a 
hundred disciples. The Br&hmanas, the sages, the sky- 
clad, the old, the infirm, the sick, the boys and the women 
were ever seen feeding heartily. The viands were so 
sweet and delicious that, no sooner you rose full from a 
meal than the desire came upon you to sit down to it 
again ; and you regretted the limited capacity of your 
stomach. The king was feeding countless millions; but 
he was never satisfied and ever blamed himself for his 
inability to give more. So, he gave directions to the 
superintendents that in every part of the vast grounds 
food and clothing should be distributed, without stint, to 
those that might ask for it. In the numerous kitchens the 
cooks piled up day after day huge hills of food of every 
kind; they were marvels of the culinary art and very 
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v disappeared down the joyful throats of the 
%ns that came from the various quarters of the earth 
view that famous rite. Aud Br&hm&nas, neatly 
dressed and gaily decked, served the guests, while many 
others assisted them. They rose from the meal all too 
reluctantly and praised in no measured terms the 
excellence of the feast and the well appointed service. 
“ Our delight and joy knows no bounds, your majesty !” 
cried they, “ may every happiness be thine.” Ami the 


words were sweet unto his ears. 

During the intervals of the sacrifice, Brahman as of 
great learning and high powers of speech, entered into 
various polemical discussions with one another, with a 
view to win laurels on that memorable occasion. 


On each day of the sacrifice, during the three Savauas, 
Brftbmamas skilled in the spreading of the sacred grass, 
conducted the rites presided over by UrnA and the 
other deities. Among those that took part in the sacri¬ 
fice, there was none who was not a master of the VSdas 
and the V6d&ngas, nor any who had not kept the 
Gh&ndr&yana and the other vows; nor one who had not 
a profound and varied acquaintance with the S&stras ; ljur 
could your eye rest in the king’s audiaece on any Brahman a 
who was not an able disputant* 

And when they came to that part of the sacrifice where 
the sacrificial posts were planted, they drove into the 
ground twenty one posts at arm’s length from, one 
another, near the altar place of Agni. A post of 
SlSshmtLtaka, with another of j^uvadam to the north and 
south of it; again, three Bilva posts north and south 
of the first three ; and again three mahogany posts north 
and south of these fifteen. They were made of tough 
flawless wood, each five hundred and four inches long 
and octagonal in shape. They-were smoothly planed ; 
and Brahman as well versed in the theroy and the art of 
sacrifice, decked them with bands of gold, flowers, 
perfumes and rich cloths. Planted in rows of seven, 
they looked not unlike the constellation of the Great Bear. 
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■fore they were planted, skilled 'Brfthmanas laicr out 
tire-altar of bricks specially prepared according to the 
Shtras ; it was eighteen stones high and shaped like the 
Garuda, facing the East, with spread tail and wings 
adorned with golden plates. 

To the posts were bound, as enjoined in the rules of 
sacrifice, serpents and birds dedicated to Jndra and to the 
other deities. And on the Occasion of the offering up of 
the animals, the consecrated horse and about three 
hundred other animals were tied to the posts — land-living 
and aquatic, tame and wild, beasts of the wood and 
fowls of the air. 


On the spot known as S&mifcra, (slaughtering-ground) 
the queens of IJasaratha sprinkled the dead horse with 
consecrated water, reciting the appropriate Mantras, 
», went round it right and. left, and with a gold needle 
marked on its stomach the three places for the priests to 
cut at. Then, KausalyA, with a view to lay up great 
merit, abode for a night with the horse and felt no 
repugnance at touching the carcass. 

Tho chief priests Brahma, Hot&, Adhwarayu and 
Udgfita took by tho hand the Mahishf, V&v&ta, P&l&kall, 
and Parivritl, given them as presents by the king and 
handed them back to him, receiving rich gifts in exchange. 


Thereafter, the Adhwaryu cut out that part of the 
horse known as TAjini, that corresponds to the Vap& of 
other animals and offered it to the God of Eire on plaited 
water-reeds. The king smelt of the smoke and his sins 
were washed away; and after him, the eleven other 
priests offered into the fire with appropriate rites the 
various parts of the horse. 

The horse-sacrifice extends over many days and 
includes several complicated rituals, of which three are 
the most important. On the first day, the Aguish t6ma, 
with four St6mas; on the second, the Uk&iya; on the 
third, the Atirfttra; and the remaining days were given 
up to Jyotishtdma, Ayusht6ma, the two Atiratras, Abhi- 
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m/Vigvajit and Aptoryoma; and everyone of tiein^rfn 
■strict conformity with the rules laid down for it and 
with heart-felt good will to the performer. 


Thus did Dasaratha perform this grand sacrifice, 
revealed to the world by Brahma, successfully and without 
omitting the least detail; aud with a glad heart did he 
present the Hflta, the Adhwaryu, the Brahma and the 
Udghta with his dominions on the East, West, South 
and North respectively. They accepted them joyfully 
and said to the king, “ Your Majesty! religious observan¬ 
ces, the study of the Holy Writ and the teaching thereof 
come easier to us and are more congenial than the 
government of kingdoms. What shall we do with them'? 
You are fitted for the task and God has specially placed 
you in the world therefor. So, take these back and 
give 11s in return gold and gems, horses and cattle,” 
AdM llasaratha gave to every one of them ten lacs of 
kine, ten crores of gold coins, and four of silver, which 
they took to Kishyaaringu and Vasishtha to equitably 
divide among them. They received their shares gladly 
and said to the king, “We are more than satisfied.” 


llasaratim distributed untold wealth among the poor; 
and a Both man a, who made bold to approach him with a 
request for something more, was rewarded with the 
diamond bracelet on bis arm. With tears of joy coursing 
down his aged cheeks, the monarch reverently touched 
the ground with his forehead before the assembled 
multitudes, whose contentment and joy knew no bounds, 
while the priests and the Brahmanas spoke their heart¬ 
felt blessings in the grand and majestic chants of the 
VtSdic hymns. 

The heart of the old king danced with joy in that he 
had successfully performed the famous horse-sacrifice, so 
difficult for ordinary monarchs. It burnt away the sins 
that stood iu the way of his being blessed with an 
offspring and opened to him wide the gates of heaven. 
He then approached RishyaSriaga and prayed to him 
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palms, “Holy Sir! deign to point out to 
'hereby I could have a child to cheer rav 


“ Let not thy noble heart be cast down, ” replied the 
sage, “ hour sons will be born unto you, whose eternal 
glory will illumine your noble line. And mine be the 
cure to bring about the happy event.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE GODS TAKE REFUGE WITH THE I.ORD. 

Then, Rishyasringa, whose mind was capacious enough 
to receive and retain the numerous S&khtfs of the V Sdas 
and who was a thorough master of the mysteries connected 
therewith, after long and earnest thought, hit upon the 
most effective method of realising the king’s wishes. 
With a glad face he turned to him and said, “ Now shall 
I perform for you an Ishti consecrated by the Atlmrvana 
Mantras, that will not fail to get you a son.” And in the 
course of the rite, he made an offering in the tire, accom¬ 
panied by powerful Vedic Mantras. 

Meanwhile, the various Angelic Presences that came 
down to the horse-sacrifice to receive their portions of the 
offerings, approached their chief, the Lotus-bom One, and 
said, “Lord! A E&kshasa, Bhvana by name, has won 
your favour by his wonderful austerities and has been 
blessed with many mighty boons in consequence ; and 
we, poor souls, have to pay for it. Bound by our respect 
for the giver of those boons, we have to put up, without 
a murmur, with his unheard-of cruelties. The three 
worlds tremble at his name > he will, in no time, drive 
away from their thrones In dr a and the other Regents ol 
the spheres and occupy them himself. Strong in the 
strength of his boons, he bids defiance to every one, 
sages and Br&hmanas, Vakshas and Gaudharvas, D^vas 
and Asuras and grinds them low The Sun draws in his 
heat when he shines on the Demon and adjusts his 
warmth to his taste; the Wind-God is afraid to blow 
hard through his gardens, lest the flowers therein should 
fall off the trees and creepers and anger R&vana when 
he is disporting himself there ; the roaring Ocean with 
his mutinous waves, stands tongue-tied with fear at his 
approach ; his fierce looks strike dire terror into our 
hearts and we drag on lives of misery and fear. Week 
thou some means to relieve us from this living terror. 
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lining Ones!” replied Brahma, “ the wicked wrote 
jjSffiyed of me immortality from the DSvas, the Gand- 
harvas and the ttkkshasas and that I granted him. But, 
fortunately for you, lie has omitted to ask it from men, 
as being too far beneath his fear and notice. There is 
his weak point and he should be made to meet his death 
at the hands of man.” 

The hearts of the sages and the gods danced for very 
joy at this glad news; and they rejoiced as if the hour 
of their deliverance was already at hand. 

Then there appeared before their delighted eyes the 
Lord Vishnu, the ruler of the Universe and the living 
God in the hearts of all beings. In His supreme efful¬ 
gence stood He, His face resplendent with the thought 
that the time had come for Himto destroy the wicked and 
bring peace and comfort to the hearts of the good and 
the righteous. He ever bears in His hands the conch 
and the discus, to extend His protection to those that 
take refuge in Him. Brahma advanced to reverence 
Him, his mind actively engaged with the prayer he 
meant to place before Him. Then the' Sons of Light 
hymned Him high and with bent heads and joined palms 
cried, “ We pray Thee that Thou deign to be born as 
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four sons unto Dasaratha, of righteous heart and saintly 
life—the Lord of Ayddbya, from whom -none ever ask 
in vain. Do Thou take human form through his three 
queens, who are even as the mortal embodiments of 
Hr!, Sri and Ktrti, and destroy the impious One, even 
Havana, He is the scourge and the terror of all beings 
and is not to meet his death at the hands of any but 
man. Proud of his might and prouder still of the boohs 
he had won of Brahma, he tramples on all of us, gods 
and sages, Yakshas and Gandharvas, Kinnaras and men 
alike. The lovely Apsarasas that disport themselves in 
the charming groves of our Naudana are the special 
objects of bis persecutions. We, the denizens of the 
three worlds, pray his death at Thy hands and take our 
refuge in Thee. Thou art our only stay and support, and 



f -jjray that Thou wilt be pleased to come dowj 
Mh to destroy the wicked wights, Havana, Indrajit, 
Iiavana and certain wicked Gandharvas.” 


'I'llon, unto the expectant Brahma and the attendant 
celestial host, spake the World-honoured One, Vishnu, 
the Lord of Lords, “ Fear not, my children. Ali good 
betide you. I shall come down among men as the son 
of '.yasaratha and shall slay in dreadful battle Havana, 
that terror of yours and of every devout and virtuous 
soul ; nay, his sons, grandsons, friends, and kinsmen even 
unto the last remove. And mortal years 11000 shall 1 
reign over the Earth, restoring Law and Order.” 

He promised them safety from their enemy and a speedy 
deliverance to their miseries ; and resolved to manifest 
Himself as the sons of Oasaratha, whose saintly virtues 
attracted Him to take birth in his family. Far, far 
above the mortal changes known as birth and death, 
Himself the Goal and the End of all desires and efforts, 
human and divine, yet He made up His mind to limit 
His illimitable essence and corne down into this dark 
and sinful world of ours, that the * wicked might cease 
from troubling and the weary be at rest.' 

Then , the Shining Ones, the Gandharvas, the Rudras 
and the Apsarasas, sang his divine glory and repeated 
their prayer, “ Soul of Compassion! Lord of infinite 
Mercy! save us from the wrath and oppression of the 
terrible R&vaaa; slay him in battle dire, him and his 
kin, him and his countless hosts. Naturally endowed 
with no inconsiderable degree of pride and might, he has 
become insufferably so, through the boons conferred on 
him by Brahma. The good and the righteous cry out 
against him and raise tear-dimmed eyes and trembling 
hands in mute appeal to Thee for deliveranoe aud 
protection. Thy work accomplished, come Thou hack, 
light of heart, unto Thy radiant seat on high, far beyond 
the utmost dreams of poor we, unto Vaikuntha, the eternal 
world where desire is not nor hatred.’ 


CHAPTEK XVI. 

THE DIVINE PAY AS A. 

To which the Lord NAr&yana replied in feigned igno¬ 
rance (what is it He lsnovvs not!)“ Well, my children, I shall 
do e ven as you wish. But I do not see clearly the easiest 
and most effective method of bringing about his death. 
You have thought over it long and deeply, and may be you 
can suggest the best course.” 

The i)6vas bowed low before tiie Eternal One anti rejo¬ 
ined, “ Lord ! the sinful wretch contrived to win the favour 
of Brahma, the foremost and the best of us all; who, 
pleased by his terrible austerities, granted him immunity 
from death at the hands of every.one in all the worlds, 
above and below. But, he has, in the height of his con¬ 
tempt, omitted men from his list. Safe, through his 
boons, from every object in the universe, as he fondly 
thinks, his pride is equalled but by his cruelties. The 
groans of the insulted Dfrvas and the shrieks of the ravished 
damsels cry out against him and the bleached skeletons of 
holy sages, whom he had murdered in cold blood. Man 
ami man alone is his fate; and from him he meets his 
death. Do Thou take human form and slay him in battle 
dire.” 

Then said the Lord Vishnu, “ I shall come down among 
men, as the son of Dasaratha, who is even now performing 
' a holy rite to get a boy in his old age ” He ended and 
having given leave to the assembled celestial hosts to 
depart, vanished then and there, lauded by the rejoicing 
l}6vas. 

Soon after, Kishyasringa, in the course of the rite he 
was conducting, made an offering unto the Fire Ahavaniya, 
when there rose out of it a radiant Presence of vast pro¬ 
portions. Like a towering peak he stood; and the blazing 
Fire or the noonday sun was as nothing before the blind- 
ln « gW of that mighty One. His face was fiery red 
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aiw the hair upon it was of the hue of molten gold, 

‘as the tawny mane of the monarch of the forest. Clad in 
robes of reddish black, his beautifully proportioned limbs 
were adorned with lovely ornaments. Of inconceivable 
might and power, even as the royal tiger in the flush of 
his strength and fierceness, his voice sounded as the gieat 
war drums that fill the warrior’s heart with fire and 
energy. His hands were closed around a golden vessel of 
exquisite workmanship, silver-covered, as lovingly as ever 
a lover’s arms were twined round the neck of his beloved ; 
and this was full of divine Payasa. He turned to ihe 
king and said, “ I am a man sent to you by the Four-faced 
One, Brahma.” 


Dasaratha replied with folded hands, “ Lord ! Hast thy 
journey hither been a pleasant one ? Wlmt does my lord 
want with his servant ?” 

“Only this,” said the Radiant One, “the gods are 
pleased with thee and thy Horse-sacrifice and Putrashti 
and have sent thee this P&yasa. It confers glory and 
weal and, more than anything else, the son you so much 
yearn for. Accept it; let yfiur queens partake of it and 
sons four shall be thine. This is what you have toiled for, 
ever so long, through horse-sacrifice and vows innumer¬ 
able.” 

“ Thy commands shall be obeyed, ” replied the king, in 
awe and reverence;; and receiving the P&yasa sent him 
by the IJGvas, he bowed low unto the Divine Messenger 
and went round him in respect; and his heart leaped for 
very joy, even as that of a beggar that has come upon a 
precious treasure. And the mighty Being, having accom¬ 
plished his mission, disappeared into the fire from which 


he sprang. 


Thereafter, the king concluded the rite, and retiring to 
his apartments, said to his queens, “ This divine P&yasa, 
the gift of the celestials, will bear you sons. Do you par¬ 
take of it.” And their faces shone thereat, even as the sky 
illuminated by the rays of the autumn moon. 
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!%en distributed it among them thus:- 
isalyA, one-fourth to Sumitrft and one-eighth to 
tam&yi. But, to give the remaining one-eighth to her 
would be to place her on a level with Sumitra, her elder, 
and that should never be; so he divided it equally between 
the two. The queens were highly satisfied with his 
distribution of the P&yasa and deemed themselves blessed 
in being allowed to partake of it. They ate of it and 
shone brighter throughout the period of pregnancy than 
the smokeless fire or the brilliant sun. And the old king, 
saw it; his heart was lifted of its weight of sorrow and he 
rejoiced even as the great Indr a, honoured in heaven by 
the Siddbas and the Sages. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE COMING DOWN OF THE GODS. 

When the Lord Vishnu had taken the preliminary 
steps to come down as the bod of Uaaaratha, the Lotus- 
born One, from whom the future is not hid, said to the 
DSvas, “The Lord goes down among men in pursuance 
of His promise to us and for our good. Send ye down, 
from your essences, sons to assist Him in His fight with 
Rftvana; choose ye fit vehicles among the Apsarasas and 
G andharvas and beget sons ape-like in form. Capable of 
assuming any shape at will they shall be masters of the 
arts of illusion, like unto the Wind-God in speed and unto 
the Supreme Vishnu in might, invulnerable and uncon¬ 
querable, with the strength of fierce lions in them and 
endued with the terrible energy of all the Astras, im¬ 
mortal, even as the celestials who have aiunk of 
Ambrosia, intelligent, conversant with every rule of 
morality and skilful in adopting the means to the ends. 

“ Once, when I indulged in a deep yawn, I brought forth 
a mighty bear, J&mbav&n by name, of course with an eye 
to future contingencies.' 

And in cheerful obedience to his commands, the sages, 
the Siddhas, the VidyMharas, the TJragas, the Chfcragas 
and thcothev celestial orders, brought forth sons of their 
own essence, monkeys that roamed the woods, .the gic.it 
India gave birth to Y&li, the monarch of the monkeys, of 
vast proportions even as the Mount Mahtadra. I he 
Sun-God begat Sugrlva; Bribaapati begat Ta.ru, the wisest 
and the foremost of the monkey host; Kubdra begat Gan- 
dham&dhana, like unto him in wealth ; Visvakanna begat 
Nala; Agni begat Nila, radiant even as his sire and 
excelling the other monkeys by his glory, splendour and 
valor ; the handsome As wins begat Mam da and I>wivida, 
no less beautiful than their sires ; Vanina begat Sush6na ; 
Parjanya, the God of Rain, begat Sarah ha, of vast strengt , 
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j*gafc Hamim&n, like unto Garuda in speed and 
jintine body, impervious even to the Vajra. 

Thus, countless myriads of apes, baboons, monkeys 
and bears came down on Earth to assist the Lord in 
exterminating BiVvana and his wicked brood. Their 
strength was immeasurable; they could take any form 
they liked; of vast bulk like unto M&ru or Mandara, 
resembling their sires in shape and height, some were 
born of monkey mothers, some of bears, some of Apsarasas, 
some of Vidyadhara maidens and some of N&gas and 
Gandhatvas; some were born of celestial fathers, some of 
sagos, some of Gandharvas, some of Garuda and the 
feathered race, some of Yakshas, some of V&*uki and the 
others of Nftgas ; some of Siddhas, some of Vidvftdharas 
and some of Uragas. 

Proud in their strength even as lions and tigers, fight¬ 
ing with rocks, trees, teeth and claws, they could 
shatter the strongest tree and uproot the hugest mountain ; 
their speed was such that the mighty Lord of the Rivers, 
was shaken to bis very bottom ; with a blow of their feet 
they could rend the solid Earth in twain; they could 
lightly leap across the vast oceans, course along the 
sky and catch by the hair the fleet-footed clouds ; they 
could fly away in sport with huge elephants that range 
the forests in the pride of their strength ; their roars 
could cause the most powerful birds to drop down dead 
from their dizzy home among the clouds. 

These mighty beings ranged the earth and the sky ; 
and their seed grew and grew by hundreds and by thou¬ 
sands and covered the face of the globe. Some of them 
lived along the sides of Kikshav&n and other mountains, 
in dark forests and lonely woods, on the banks of charm¬ 
ing lakes and swift-coursing rivers, on the high hills and 
in the low vales. 

All of them recognised as their monarchs, the brothers 
Vili and Sugrlva, the king and the heir-apparent, born of 
Indra and Sftrya ; their leaders were Nala, Nila, Hanum&n 
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«her mighty monkeys, V&li extended his pd 
over them and under its shadow lived, in peace 
and prosperity, the high-minded and valiant apes and 
monkeys, bears and baboons. A.nd these mighty beings, 
of various shapes and features, and of vast and fearful bulk, 
like unto huge mountain peaks or cloud-banks, came down 
into the world to help the Lord in His noble task and 
darkened the broad bosom of the Earth, and its numerous 
mountains and valleys, hills and dales, forests and wood¬ 
lands. 
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THE COMING OP THE I.OItD 

r Lhe various celestial hosts that came down to receive 
their offerings during the Horse-sacrifice departed to their 
respective worlds after the Ishti was over. 

The king and his queens freed themselves from the 
oonsecratbry vow; and he sent away, with all honors, 
the many kings that had graced him with their presence. 
They saluted Vaeishthn and the other sages and left for 
their respective kingdoms, their troops dashing with gold 
and gems and gay apparel, the royal gift of their noble 
host. 

_ Bagaratha returned to his capital, in the company of 
Vasishtha and his brother sages, his queens, his armies 
and his servants following him in their countless convey¬ 
ances. Then Bishyasringn and his wife took leave 
of JJasaratha and along with them Rflmap&da. Having 
dismissed his guests, the king abode in his capital, his 
hopes realised . and his thoughts ever intent on the ap¬ 
proaching birth' of his sons. 

Twice six months had rolled away since the great sacri¬ 
fice was over and, in the first month of the New Year, 
on the ninth day of the bright fortnight, the Lord of the 
worlds chose to take human form and sent down half 
of His essence as the son of KausalyA (thenceforth 
to be known as Rfumi), the world-honored One, the crown- 
hig glory of the grand line of Ikshw&ku, and the sum 
of all perfections. The constellation Pnnarvasu, of which 
Yditi was the regent, was chosen to preside at his birth. 
The Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, and Saturn were in ascen¬ 
sion in their respective houses. Aries, Capricornus, Can- 
( e., 1 isees and the Libra, J up iter and the Moon were 
in conjunction ; the rising sign was Cancer. And Kau- 
salya shone with unparalleled effulgence, even as Aditi 
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'when she gave birth to Indra, the lord of the SlhtfiAg 
'6nes, the Y&jra-wielder. 

Bharata was born of KaikSyi, under the constellation 
Pushy a, when Pisces was the rising sign. Be had in him 
one-eighth of the Divine Essence, and was the embodi¬ 
ment of every excellence, and of never-failing prowess. 


Under the aster ism Aslfisha, when Cancer was the rising 
sign, were bom unto Sumitia two sous. Laksbmana, and 
Satrughna, valiant and well-skilled in the science of arms, 
human and divine. They were twins; Laksbmana had 
in him one-fourth and Satrughna one-eighth of the Divine 
Essence. Resembling in lustre the two asterisms Pftrva 
and Uttara Bh&dnipadg they were beautifully matched. 


Sweetly sang the Gandharvas, and gaily danced the 
Apsarasas; the celestial drums beat merrily and the 
dowers of Heaven rained ou Earth when the Divine 
Four came down upon it. The capital and the kingdom 
was one scene of mirth and jollity ; and it was a happy 
day. The high roads were crowded with bright citizens, 
dancers and dancing masters; the streets echoed to 
gay songs and sweet musical instruments, and the loud 
plaudits of bards,genealogists and heralds. The old king, 
beside himself with joy, gave away untold wealth and 
kine to Brahma mis and rich presents to the bards and 
minstrels. 

On the thir teenth day of their birth the holy Vaeishtha 
joyfully gave them names. The son of Kanaalya he 
called IUma; Kaikdyi’s son answered Co Bharata; 
and' the twins from the womb of Suruitra, he named 
the elder Lakshmana, and the younger Satrughna. 
On that occasion the king caused numerous Brkhmtmas 
to be fed, both in his capital and in his kingdom and gave 
away costly gems and rich gifts. 

In due time, the boys passed through the sacraments 
laid down for the twice-born, Annapr&aana, Choula and 
Upanayana. 




THE COKINS Of THE LOUD 

, Kama fche eldest, who towered above the res 
ira perennial source of delight to his sire and even as 
the Lofcm - born One, the darling of all beings. Very soon 
they mastered the Vedas and the Vedangas ; brave and 
wise, endowed with every virtue, they were ever intent 
upon doing good to others. Among them, llama was fche 
brightest and shone radiant. Of unfailing powers, a source 
of delight unto the world, even as the charming Queen 
of Night; the most expert in training horses and elephants 
and in chariot races ; master of the Science of the Bow. he 
was withal ever assiduous in attending upon his parents 
and ministering to their least comforts. 


Lakshin ana, blessed with every perfection and excel¬ 
lence, was ever devoted to his brother Kama, the beloved 
of men ; the whole current of his thoughts, words and deeds 
set towards Rama ; and that even from his very infancy. 
Sleep visited not the eyes of B&ma, the best of men, if 
Lakshmana were not by; he relished not his food, be it ever 
so delicious, if Lakshmana was not there to share it with 
him. His right hand and his visible life currents 
he regarded Lakshmana. When R&uia rode out to hunt, 
Lakshmana ever accompanied him, bow in hand, to shield 
him from any harm. Satrughna was unto Bharat a what 
Lakshmana was unto li&ma. 


^asaiatha, surrounded by his four beloved and fortu¬ 
nate sons, shone even as the Four-faced Brahma among 
the Regents of the Spheres. His heart waxed glad to see 
them grow in wisdom, derived from the study of the arts 
and sciences ■ to see them adorned with every perfection ; 
to mark their keen sense of shame, when, from beed- 
lessness, their thoughts happened to go astray; to see 
them proficient in every worldly affair ; to hear of their 
growing fame among men as prodigies of intellect ; and to 
observe their wonderful faculty of seeing before them into 
the future and act accordingly. The sons were not slow 
to note the love of their sire towards them ; they became 
more assiduous, if possible, in their studies of the science 
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Sf^lthics and sacred legendary lore and in the mastery 
of the bow, and ever served their sire joyfully. 


Now, Pasaratha one day took deep counsel with his 
High Priest and his kinsmen about the approaching 
marriage of his boys; when, unto him among his ministers, 
came all unexpected the great sage Visv&mitra, of high 
spiritual lustre and said to the Wardens of the Gate, 
“ Let the king know that Visvamitra, the son Gadhi 
is here to see him.” In great fear and trepidation 
they ran in and informed the king that VisvfL- 
initra waited for an audience; whereat, the king made 
haste to welcome the sage very carefully and humbly, 
even as Indra welcomes Brahma. His face shone with 
gladness at the sight of Visv&mitra of stern austerities, 
and through Vasishtha he extended unto him all the rites 
of hospitality, Visvamitra graciously accepted the king’s 
kindness and inquired after his welfare. "Art thou 
ever intent on gathering rare and valuable objects and 
increasing the collection ? Are thy kin and friends happy 
and the subjects in thy capital and kingdom ? Is thy 
treasury growing ? Are thy subject princes obedient and 
loyal to thee ? Art thou regular in thy sacrifice to the 
gods and other religious observances'? Dost thou duly 
acquit thyself of thy duties as a man and as a king? Do 
thy guests receive hospitable entertainment at thy hands ? 
Dost thou make right use of the various methods of 
kingcraft ? ■” He then proceeded to enquire after the health 
and welfare of Yasishtha. Vamadfiva and the other sages. 
Pleased with his attentions to them, they proceeded to the 
audience chamber and took their usual seats. 


Then Jiaearatha, the great giver, approached the sage 
and with his hair standing on end through joy, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Holy One 1 this kind visit of thine, which I 
never dared to dream of, gladdens my old heart more than 
if a mortal came by the Waters of Immortality; more 
than welcome rains to parched deserts ; more than a son 
born to one in his old age, of his lawful wife ; more than 
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red treasure to the loser; more than the marriages 
fheir children to fond parents. Has thy journey 
hither been a pleasant one ? What shall I do to gratify 
thy wishes ? Blessed am 1, in that Heaven has sent me 
one than v.hoin 1 can desire no fitter recipient. Fair is the 
day that brought thee here. It is now that my birth has 
borne fruit and this my long life here. As a royal sage, 
there was no wish of thine that thou didst not gratify; 
then, by dreadful austerities, thou beoaraest a Brahmarshi 
and thy heart knows no desire. Every Way thou art an 
object of reverence and honor unto me. Thy visit here 
has washed away my sins and it is a wonder to me indeed, 
when I come to think of it. A sight of thy holy face 
has translated me to the regions of the Blessed. Allow 
me to perform thy behests and deserve thy grace, Art 
thou not a god unto me, a household deity ? Thou hast 
come unto me only for my greatest good and thy visit has 
increased my religious merit'. Hesitate not to acquaint 
me with the object of thy journey hither ; be it- small or 
<jreat I give you my royal word to accomplish it unto the 
least detail." 



Ho iu all humility and from a full heart, spoke \)asa- 
ratha, born of ancestors who reckoned among them such 
famous men as Trisankn. The words fell sweet upon the 
ears of the noble sage and his heart was glad thereat. 





CHAPTER XIX 




VlSVAMIfiSA SEEKS HAMA. O T SASAXlAfHA 

To which* the saintly One, his heart dancing at the 
words of the great-souled king, replied, u Best of monarchs 
that thou art it becomes thee well, and no other in this 
world. It does great credit to the high Ancestry to 
which thou beiongesfc and to the holy sage Yasishtha, who 
is thy Ghjrtu Promise to carry out what I have in miiul ; 
and when thou hast once promised, see you fail not 
at any cost to accomplish it to the utmost* At present, 
I am engaged in a holy rite with a special purpose ; and 
two R&kshasas, able to assume any shape at will, are bent 
upon spoiling it. When I am about to close my rite, these 
two, M&rJehA and Sub&hu, powerful and skilful, pour down 
showers of iiesh and blood on the sacrificial altar and pol¬ 
lute it ior ever. Thus annoyed and my purpose baffled, 
I came away weary and almost despairing, I cannot bring 
myself to direct my anger against them, and inflict a curse, 
for, the nature of the vow forbids it; so, I request thee 
to give me thy eldest son EAma, beautiful, valiant, and oi 
resistless prowess. Protected by me, and by the force 
his innate energy as well, he is able to destroy these 
R&kshasas that afflict me, I will see that this enterprise 
brings him incalculable good and great glory, such as 
will be held in high esteem in the three worlds. The 
B&kshasas cannot stand before him even for a moment, 
and no one but lUraa can destroy them* Full of extreme 
conceit at their valour, these wicked ones are no match 
for Rama ; lo ! the shadow of death is creeping upon 
them, Never allow the great love thou hast for thy sons to 
interfere with this momentous work- I swear to thee that 
the R&kshasas cannot escape him. I know the real 
R&ma, the great-souled One of invincible might. Yasish- 
tha, of high spiritual eminence, knows it too, and these 
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'sages that pass their time in stem austerities, 
thou desirest to secure supreme renown in this world and 
unbounded righteousness in the next, send li&tna along 
with me. If thy ministers give their consent to it, as 
also Vasishtha and the other saintly ones, send Kama along 
with me. I want him for ten days and no longer ; for, by 
that time 1 will have finished my sacrifice. So, send 
along with me the handsome Kama, whom I so earnestly 
pray for. To speak the truth, he has no attachment to any¬ 
thing down here. See to it that the time for the performance 
of the sacrifice is not past. Arrange accordingly and 
allow no grief to take possession of thy heart.” 


Thus spake Visv&mitra, the great sage, to whom noth - 
mg was impossible. With a heavy heart ])usaratha 
listened to the request of the sage, which, though it con¬ 
ferred good on his sou and was righteous in its nature, 
unnerved him completely. Pierced to the heart, the 
strong-minded king was overpowered with grief and 
tottered upon his throne. 
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CHAPTER XX 




jjasaratha’s reply 

The words of Viav&mitra stunned him quite. For a long 
while he remained like one demented ; then, mastering 
himself with a mighty effort, in faltering accents he 
managed to reply. “R&ma, the darling of my heart, R&rna, 
with eyes lovely as the fresh-blown lotus leaves, is yet in 
his early teens. I dare not even dream of his being able to 
stand in battle against the mighty night-rangers. Count¬ 
less millions of war-worn veterans call me their lord and 
master, each a host in himself. My warriors are valiant, 
covered with fame and versed in the use of every kind of 
weapon, human and divine. I shall put myself at their 
head and wipe out these R&kshasas. They are more 
competent to fight these demons, but ask me uot Hama, 
Here am I, ready to march against them, bow in hand, 
millions of tried soldiers at my back arid light fur thee 
to my last breath. I promise thee I will myself go over 
there and see that thou accomplish thy vow safe and 
without any interruption ; but, I pray thee, ask not B&ma 
of me. He is yet a child. He has not yet linisked his 
training. He knows not the strength and weakness of 
himself and of his enemies. He has never been yet in 
battle and his is not the might derived from the 
possession of celestial weapons. Knowest thou not that 
R&rna is entirely unlit to fight against these bUksba- 
sas ? They never fight straight, but always take refuge 
in their arts of illusion. Take Rima away from me and 
thou takest my very life. Nay, if thou art bent upon tak¬ 
ing RAma with thee, take me too and ray numerous army, 
well appointed. This, my son, has gladdened my heart 
after sixty thousand years of disappointed hopes and 
fruitless grief. How canst thou have the heart to take 
away R&ma from me, the light of my eyes and the 
prop of my old age? Knowest thou not that, of my four 
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lies next to my heart ? Need I tell thee tha 
He Is my first-born and the most steadfast in virtue ? 
So, take not Rftma away from me. These, thy R&ksha- 
sas, who are they ? Whose sons are they ? What is their 
might ? Wherein lies their strength ? Under whose 
protection are they ? How dost thou want Kama to light 
them ? Tell me, for I will do it, how to render useless ail 
their illusions ; for thou hast me and my countless hosts 
to do thy bidding. Instruct me how I can withstand 
these R&kshasas, proud of their valour.” 

Then replied Visv&mitra, u May be, thou hast heard of 
a R&kshasa, Havana by name, descended of the hoary Pu- 
lastya. The sage Visravas is hi* father ; he is own brother 
to Vaisravana, and monarch of all the R&kshasas on earth ; 
immeasurable is his strength and matchless his might ; 
gifted with wonderful boons from Brahma and with count¬ 
less hosts of R&kshasas at his back, he grinds the three 
Worlds beneath his heels, When he does not himself con¬ 
descend to spoil the sacrifices, these, his creatures, Mar!- 
cha and Sub&hu, take his pluce and excel him iu cruelty 
and wantonness.” 
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Then said ^asaratha, with a faint heart : “ Powerless 
am I to cope with that wicked one. Have pity on my 
child of tender years, oh, righteous Lord ! Unfortunate 
that I am, thou art my Guru and my God. The U ovas > 
the D&navas, the Gandh&rvas, the Yakshas, the Nagas 
and the Pannagas, cannot bear to look upon R&vana, 
terrible in battle; why apeak of puny mortals such as 
we ? Havana absorbs, as it were, the strength and might 
of those that face him in battle; I dare not even dream 
of opposing him or his hosts, either alone or with my 
armies or with my sons. But, on no account will 
I part with my darling Rama, beautiful as a god and 
a child in years, in experience, and in warfare. M&rlcha 
and Sub&hu those sons of Sunda and Upasunda, 
are mighty and extremely skilled in tight. Born to a 
Yaksha woman, and best and foremost of the J )aityas, they 
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e terrible in battle, even as the God of Death, 
are set upon ruining thy sacrifice and never shall I send 
my son against them to certain destruction ns it were. 
However, if thou so desirest it, I will call ray friends 
around me and fight with any others but the two,” 
These words of Dasaratha, the ravings of a sorrow-laden 
heart, roused to fury the smouldering wrath of the descen¬ 
dant of Kusika ; and it blazed forth even as the sacrifi¬ 
cial fire glows with steady flame, when huge libations 
of ghee are poured into it. 








CHAPTER XXI 


VASISHTHA ADVI8KS BA8ABA1HA TO SEND HAMA 

But, he kept back his rising anger as well as he might 
and replied to the incoherent words of love uttered by the 
fond father. “ Thy word once gone forth, thou now seekest 
to go back upon it. Verily this is unworthy of thy race, 
glorified by such men as Raghu and contrary to the tradi¬ 
tions of thy ancestors. Well, well, if thou thinkest that thou 
have acted right in this matter 1 will even go hack as 1 
came. Worthy descendant of KdJeututha ! vHgft thou in 
peace of heart and in happiness, having kept thy plighted 
faith so well." 

At these fiery words of the terrible V isv&mitra, winged 
with wrath, the solid earth shook to the foundations and 
the very Gods trembled in dismay. Then, \asishtha, of 
mighty vows, intelligent and saintly, knowing that the 
whole universe stood overpowered with fear at the angeV of 
the sage, addressed himself to jEdasaratha. Born as thou 
art in the line of IkshwAku and thyself the incarnation 
of justice and virtue; firm in thy vows and of fortitude 
unspeakable; endowed with every kind of worldly happi¬ 
ness, thou shouldst not seek now to swerve from the 
Path of Right trod by thy ancestors of happy memory. 
Eight well hast thou upheld in the world till now the glory 
of the line of Ragiru, as the ideal Monarch, the Great 
Giver. Shrink not from the duty laid on thee and let not 
thy heart be drawn away to the Path of Unrighteousness. 
You have said, ‘ I will accomplish thy object; and if thou 
now seekest to prove unfaithful, thou but destroy est the 
hard-won merit of every righteous act of thy long life , 
so is it that I advise thee to send Kama along with the 
sage. Endowed with the might of celestial weapons or 
without them, the KAkshasas are but straw before his 
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y energy, protected as he is by the strong 
isv&mitra, even as the ambrosia of the Gods by the 
blazing fire. Knewest thou the mystery that shrouds him 
whom it is given thee to call thy son '! He is the Great 
Law. He is the Supreme One, the head and source of 
valor, wisdom and spiritual might. Mortal eyes, clouded 
by ignorance, cannot pierce the veil that hides his glory, 
nay, not the highest Gods. 


“ VisvArnitra here is Dharma embodied ; he is the fore- 
most of mighty warriors. None can cope with him in 
knowledge and wisdom ; he is the highest example of 
TfLpus and its exponent. He knows best the secret of 
every kind of magical weapon aud none but he,—none, in 
all the worlds above or below, not even the Gods, the 
Nishis, the Asuras, NAkshasas, the Gandharvas, the Yak- 
shas, the Kinnaras and the Uragas. When he sat 
of old on the throne of his forefathers and held sway over 
the earth, these, the mighty sons of BhrisAsvn, were given 
unto him, every one of them, These grandsons of the 
PrajApati Dakslm are countless, brilliant in their lustre, 
alPconsuming and of unspeakable might. Daksha had 
two charming daughters, , T ayA and SuprabhA, who were 
the mothers of countless weapons, human and divine, of 
unbearable effulgence. Five hundred did JayA bring forth 
for the destruction of the Asura hosts, inconceivably power¬ 
ful and changing forms-at will; and to SuprabhA were born 
another five hundred, in no way behind their brothers. 
Visvamitni here knows everything worth knowing about 
them ; nay, such is his might that he can, without any 
effort, create new ones, it necessary. Believe me,when 
1 tell thee that his vision extends clear into the remotest 
future. Neither in fame nor in virtue nor in holiness has 
he his equal. Hence I say unto thee, entertain no doubts 
about sending Kama along with him. To destroy these 
impious wretches is child’s play to the sage ; for the glory 
of your son aud for no other reason- does lie seek thee out 
even in thy house and pray thee to give him EAma,” 
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'Id heart of Dasaratha was filled with joy and 
lone bright at the calm and convincing words of 
Vasishtha. Gladly he gave his consent to Visy&mitra 
taking along with him, Kftma, the son of his heart; and 

it was to the undying glory of himself and to the welfare 
of the worlds. 



CHAPTER XXIT 

RAMA AHD LAKSHMANA GO WITH VISVAMl^FU 

Then he called unto him R&ma and Lakshmana, his 
inseparable companion ; and with his lace beaming with 
joy, caused protective rites to be performed on behalf of the 
brothers, consecrated with holy mantras. Yasishtha, the 
High-priest, himself conducted them ; and Kausalyit, 
with a mother’s love, recited powerful and holy mantras 
over her child’s head to guard him from every clanger. 
Thereafter, the king clasped his favourite to his breast, 
smelt his bead, gave him his choicest blessings and with 
a full heart and cheerful, he made him over unto \ isv&- 
mitra ; for, Vasishtha opened his eyes to the real nature of 
Bam a and his grand mission. When the Holy One took 
leave of the king and started to go, and Rama of God¬ 
like presence along with him, a t ool and refreshing 
breeze blew, free of dust. Flowers rained from the hea¬ 
vens : celestial drums, conches and other martial music 
were heard on high ; and the gods rejoiced, in that the 
hour of their deliverance drew nigh. 

Visv&mitra led the way. RArna followed behind, with 
bow on his back, his fair curls blown about his face by the 
gentle breeze; and Lakshmana came last, the shadow of 
Rama. Even as three-hooded serpents or as the Asvinir¬ 
reverently following in the wake of the great Grand-sire, 
did the brothers of matchless prowess follow the holy 
Visv&mitra, the beautiful peacock feathers waving over 
their thick coils of hair. It added, as it were, to the 
unbearable splendour of the sage to see the brothers 
Liliana and Lakshmana walk after him brightening the 
bright space around. Lovely of form and radiant in 
their lustre, they were a charming sight to see, these 
boys armed with sword and bow, with leathern gauntlets 
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w?o.d,>ti their hands; and it forcibly reminded one tJil j 
?s®^re-born sons Skanda nml VisAkhn, walking behind 
JfahAd&va, the Lord of the worlds. 

They had passed not more than a mile along the south¬ 
ern banks of SarayH, when ViavAmitra turned back and 
said in sweet accents, “ Lose no time, EArna, but purify 
yourself with water and receive from me the mantras BalA 
and AtibalA. Hunger nor thirst, nor fatigue nor fever, 
nor weakness of limbs shall come upoii you. The night- 
rangers shall not come near you, awake or asleep, care¬ 
less or on your guard. None shall stand before you in 
the worlds above or below. In strength of arm or in 
valor, in fortune or in skill, in wisdom or in knowl¬ 
edge, in readiness of speech or quickness of reply you 
will not find your equal, tn every respect you will be far 
and above any one, man or God ; for, these two mantras 
secure to the possessor every kind of knowledge and are 
the source of all wisdom. Kecite these on your way and 
you will want for nothing. Unequalled fame too shall be 
yours, for, these sciences are the sons of Brahma, of 
unspeakable glory ; and search as I may, I cannot find any 
one more fitted to receive them than yourself. For, know 
I not that you are the head and fount of all knowledge, 
human and divine ? These, the offspring of mighty tap as, 
and multi formed, shall confer upon you incalculable 
good.” 

So spoke VisvAmitra ; for, who knew better than he that 
the boys were never before accustomed to travel on foot 
in the pathless woods, and put up with the chances of 
hunger and thirst, heat and hold, fatigue and sleepless¬ 
ness ? 


JKAma purified himself accordingly and with a glad 
heart and bright face received them at the hands of the 
Holy One. Thereat his energy and splendor were im¬ 
measurably enhanced, even as that of the thousand-rayed 
Lord of the Day in a cloudless autumn sky. The princes 
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teniShred reverence meet to the Holy sage, their TewnreP 
Vnd the three spent the night on the banks of the 8a ray ft. 
And the dark hours passed away alt too soon, beguiled 
by the pleasant discourse of the saintly ascetic, as the 
boy princes lay on their grass beds, all unaccustomed and 
strange after the princely luxury of the Royal Palace of 
thoir father. 


CHAPTER XXIII 

KAMASRAMA 

At daybreak., Visv&mitra came to rouse the princes 
lying asleep on their couch of grass. 

The golden halo of radiance that crowned the face of 
R&ma caught his eye strongly and half to himself, he 
said, “ What is there that I will not give to know ho'w the 
thrice-fortunate Kausalyk managed to find favour in the 
eyes of the Lord of Glory and won the envied privilege 
of calling the Great Father, her dear son.” Then, aloud 
to the object of his thoughts “RAma, thou priceless gem 
that lay enshrined in the holy waters of Kausalyfl s 
happy womb! tho rosy dawn begins to creep over the 
slumbering Earth. Yonder Sun chases before him the 
fleeting Spirit of Darkness; awaken thou to thy glorious 
task and put to rout the impious Sous of Darkness, 

“ The shades of night roll back from the face of the 
globe; and with it the veil of ignorance that erstwhile 
hid from my eyes the mystery that circles rouud thee. 
To me it was given to set my eyes on thy sleeping glory, 
yet I long to see thee awakening to the light of day. 
Discharge thou the rites and observances that thou hast 
laid down for the children of the Earth : for thou art their 
ideal and example. Awake, for a stern taskmaster must 
he be to himself, who seeks to lead others along the 
rough ways of duty.” 

Thereat the royal pair sprang from their rude couch, 
had their bath in the holy river and went through their 
daily round of duties, nor forget to recite the rare mantras 
taught them. Then, they reverently saluted their master, 
the holiest of sages and, with a glad heart, prepared to 
follow him. 

They travelled a long way and saw before them the 
holy Gang& of celestial origin, and further on, wheie it 
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- ™j^es its waters with the Sarayfl ; and in that holy spot 
They came upon the dwellings of saintly ascetics of stern 
austerities, who pursued their life of self-denial and altruism 
for thousands of years. The princes were possessed with 
curiosity to hear from Visv&mitra every thing about 
it and turned to hiui with “ Holy Sir! to whom does this 
hermitage belong? Who abides in it at present? Great is 
our desire to know this; and we see no one who could 
speak upon it with better knowledge.” 

Lightly laughed the sage at the seeming ignorance of 
Ramn and at his assumed curiosity. “ With great plea¬ 
sure,” said he, “if you will give me your attention for a 
while.” 

“ In the far past, Mah&deva chose this spot to carry on a 
course of austerities; he had taken Pdrvatl to wife and was 
once on his way to get her down to attend upon himself 
during the while. At that time the Lord of Love took 
human shape and the Wise Ones called him Kama. In 
an evil hour he took it into his head to approach the Great 
God and draw him away from his holy meditations, by 
rousing in him thoughts of love towards the Daughter of 
the Mountain-king; and the Maruts secretly urged him 
on. When, lo ! the Lord of Ascetics opened upon him his 
Third Lye ; * Hum,’ cried the Great One and there shot 
out from his eye a tongue of flame that reduced to a heap 
of ashes what was once Kama, the ideal of beauty and 
grace in the worlds above or beloiv. Thus did the wrath 
of Siva render the God of Love bodiless ; and hence bis 
name thereafter, Ananga, the Bodiless. The spot where 
he met his sad fate is known as the Angadfiga. 

“ This is the holy hermitage of Siva and these sages are 
his disciples, ever devoted to virtue ; they know not sin. 
Rest we here for the night, between these holy rivers 
which we shall cross to-morrow. Now let us finish the 
evening rites and proceed to their holy abode.” 

Meanwhile, those saints of pure lives, saw through 
their spiritual eye the coming of the holy sage and 
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princely disciples and the object of their journey, 
and came forward to welcome them to their forest home 
even while the latter were speaking about them. They 
offered glad rites of hospitality unto Visv&mitra, and 
extended a hearty welcome to B&ma and Lakshin ana. 
A.nd iu their sweet company, the quick hoars.glided away 
unperoeived, so kind were they and loving and so sweet 
was their discourse ; till the shades of night grew on them, 
which perceiving, they proceeded with concentrated 
minds to offer their evening prayers to the Goddess of 
Twilight. Bo, in that hermitage associated with the evil- 
fated Kftma, did these pass the night in the company of 
many other ascetics whom their hosts invited there to 
share their pleasant time ; while Yisv&mitra, of boundless 
wisdom and steadfast virtue, entertained the princes with 
pleasant narratives of old times and men and beguiled 
the long hours of the night. 




CHAPTER XXIV 
tataka’s laik 

The world awoke to a now day and the valiant princes, 
rising with the dawn, discharged their morning duties 
and followed their preceptor to the banks of the mighty 
river. Meanwhile, their saintly hosts had prepared a "beauti¬ 
ful boat to take them across; and reverentially address- 
ing themselves to VisvAmitra, said to him, “ May it please 
you to get into this along with your worthy disciples. 
We have'delayed you enough; now a happy journey to 
you all the way and every good go with you.’’ VisvAmitra 
saluted them and took reluctant leave of the kind-hearted 
ones and crossed over the sacred stream, he and his 
pupils. When they were in the middle of the current, 
JRAma and his brother hoard a mighty sound proceeding 
from the confluence of swift-coursing waters and turning 
to their teacher, requested to know the source of the noise 
as of clashing ocean-waves. To which, VisvAmitra replied 
all willingly : 

“ On the heights of the far-famed Kail Asa there exists 
a lake of supreme sanctity, brought into existence by an 
act of will of the four-faced One; and hence its name 
MAnusa Lake. A stream issuing from that holy spot, 
comes down the heights and falls into the GangA, passing 
by' the capital of your father, even Ay6dhyA ; and hence 
its name Sarayh. The sound, su wonderful to your young 
ears, proceeds from the meeting of its holy waters with 
the rapid current of the divine GangA; and you will do 
well to offer your reverent salutations unto it. 

The princes obeyed him accordingly-^ and crossing 
over to the^rther banks without more loss'of time, soon 
they came upon a frightful forest, devoid of the presence 
of BrAhmanas; at the sight of which, RAma, curious to 
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everything about it, addressed himself to VisvT^ 
~ Vhtra and said, " Lord! this wood fills me with curiosity ; 
it resounds with the hoarse cries of terrible beasts of prey! 
rendered all the more fearful by the screams of wild birds 
and numerous flying insects. Lions, tigers, boars, and 
elephants, not to speak of numerous winged creatures, 
lend the aid of their dreadful presence to heighten the 
horror of the scene. Yet, this forest, so dreadful and 
uninviting, is pleasant to look at, beautified as it is with 
countless trees oi graceful foliage and lovely blossoms, 
ijhava, Asvakarna, Kakubhft, Bilva, Tinduka, Pi tala and 
Badarl and many others of unknown origin and properties,” 
And Visv&mitra hastened to reply, “ iiima dear, 
listen to me while I narrate to you a story of the far past 
as to whom this frightful forest belongs. Long years ago, 
these tracts known as Malada and Karusa were large 
kingdoms teeming with countless millions, prosperous, 
happy and fair, even as the fancy creations of the gods. 
Once upon a time, it befell that Indra slew the Asuru 
A ritra; the sin took shape a]id entered into him along with 
hunger and uncleanliness, overpowering his divine form 
and nature. Then the gods and the sages had him purified 
with the waters of holy rivers, consecrated with powerful 
Mantras ; and here i t was that his foul uncleanliness fell 


away from him. Having consigned to this place the un¬ 
cleanliness and the hunger that afflicted him, the hearts 
of the gods were glad. And Indra, overjoyed at finding 
himself free from his troubles, and pure once more, j n a 
transport of gratitude, did he confer a boon on tin's place. 
“ These tw0 populous provinces have helped to receive 
the foulness of my body; and they shall be celebrated on 
earth, as Malada and Kartisa.” The Devas applauded his 
net and his sense of reverence to the place that gave him 
back bis pristine purity. And for long years thereafter, 
these places were the homes of happy millions, living in 
plenty, and blessed with everything that man could%t 
from Nature. 
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ien there came on earth a Ynksba woman, who had 
the strength of a thousand elephants and could take 

any form at will. She was the wife of Sunda; and 

1'itaka (for so was she named) bore him a son, M&rloba, 
who equalled Indra himself in prowess. Huge of bulk 
and strong of arm, that B&kshasa held the people of 
these kingdoms in abject terror, by his matchless might 
and frightful countenance and form ; while Tfttaki 
amusod herself with destroying the innocent inhabitants 
hereabouts, by hundreds and by thousands. Yonder has 
she taken up her abode, about half a yojana from here; 
and hence people steer clear of these parts as the own 
preserves of T&taki. Slay her of your strong arm and 

rid these fair lands of a great pest; for I command you 

thereunto. I tell you again, that none dare to enter 
these regions, through which the dreadful Yakshini ranges 
free and unhindered. And now you know, as well as I, 
bow these once fair and populous lands have been laid 
waste, beyond all hope of recovery.” 



CHAPTER XXV 

PATAKA 

To which pregnant words of the sage of no mean might, 
Hfttna, the flower of valor, returned sweet answer, “ I 
have been given to understand that the Yaksh&s are not 
very formidable ; how is it that ore of them, and that a 
woman, is gifted with the wonderful strength of a thou¬ 
sand elephants ?" 

“Know then” said Vi§v4mitra “that this weak and 
fragile woman is endowed with abnormal strength by virtue 
of ;i boon. Long ago there was a Yaksha, Sukfitu by 
name, a man of righteous deeds and great prowess. 
Unblest with any child, he had recourse to Brahma to 
get one; long did he pray and earnestly, until the Great 
Architect of the worlds was pleased with his tapas, and 
gave him a lovely daughter ^itakk, with the strength of 
a thousand elephants in her; but no son. And when 
she came of age to marry, he gave her a dream of beauty 
and grace as wife to Sunda the son of Jarjha. In good 
time, M&rfcha was bom unto them, who later on was 
shorn of his great glory by being cursed to become a 
Rftkshasa. When Sunda met his fate at the hands 
of Agastya, she and her son sprang upon the Holy One 
frith terrible roars, meaning to eat him up ; whereat 
pf the mighty sage blazed forth wrath in and he cursed the 
pair “ Wretches ! Quit these fair forms and take up those 
of R&kshasas, terrible to behold and monstrous, and roam 
the earth feeding on human flesh.” 

Maddened with the curse, she takes revenge by laying 
waste, in her fury, what were once the favorite haunts of 
^ft^stya. And, Rftma 1 I would that in the interests of the 
of vs and the BrAhmanas, you slay out of hand, this 
packed Yak sh ini of cruel deeds, this fiend, who uses her 
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.Me strength to such evil purpose. And the more so, 

because, except your valiant self, no one in the worlds 
above or below can bring down this wretch, who glories.in 
the might of her boon. Let no misplaced sense of pity 
stay your arm from wreaking this long delayed vengeance 
upon this cruel monster. For, you are of the line of kings 
and the welfare of defenceless millions demands it at yom 


hands. A king ought to discharge his duties cruel or 
otherwise, sinful or meritorious, if he would protect those 
whose destinies lie in his hands. This is the Path of 
Eight trod by the kings of old, whose broad backs bore the 
heavy responsibility of empire. Slay this unrighteous one, 
for, no law, human or divine, restrains her actions. Know 
you not that Indra slew M&ntharti, the daughter of 
Vir&chana, who sought to plunge the whole world in ruin i 
Know' you not that Vishnu mercilessly destroyed the 
wife of Bhrigu and mother of Sukra, who calmly set 
about to wipe out Indra. Instances out of count can I 
quote to show that kings have always deemed it then 
duty to rid the earth of such wicked monsters in human 
form. So, Rama ! upon your head and eyes be it that 
thou cleave the heart of this woman, stealing your heart 
against tender emotions.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 

THE PALL OP JATAKA 

Then, to the soul-stirring words of his preceptor, 
KAma, steadfast in his principles of conduct, gave meet 
reply, with joined palms the while : “ My father’s com¬ 
mands and more than that, my respect for thee, impel me 
to follow without hesitation or doubting the orders given 
by Visviimitm. For, have I not been enjoined to that 
purpose by my sire Basaratha, in the royal presence ami 
before the holy sages ? And shall I falsify his words ? 
Never. So, out of respect to my father and out of respect 
to the Holy One of boundless wisdom whom I have the 
happiness to call my Guru, I shall verily bring about the 
destruction of T&taka and no doubt of that. Here I am, 
roarly to carry out your orders, that aim at the welfare 
of cows and Br&hmanas and the happiness of these once 
prosperous lands.” 

So saying, he grasped his mighty bow by the middle, 
strung it in a moment and drew it to his ear; and the 
sound thereof was terrible to hear, and echoed far and 
near. Birds and beasts and the numerous creatures that 
made the dreadful forest their home, trembled in affright. 
T&taka was at first confused ; but, rage unbounded master¬ 
ed her and she rushed towards the spot whence the sound 
came. Seeing her advance towards them with open 
mouth, huge as a mountain, and deformed, R&ma turned 
to Lakshmana and said, “ Lo 1 my brother! Yonder 
Yakshini is really no pleasant sight to behold. Timid 
ones will die of terror were they to look at her. But, 
endowed as she is with unlimited powers of illusion and 
be she formidable to stand against, my arrows shall 
compel her to retire as fast as she came, but a nose and 
ears less. Anyhow, I cannot bring myself to slay her, 
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to tv her womanhood stays my arm; I shall even content 
"mySelf with depriving her of her energy and power of 
motion.” 


He had not finished, when X^taka espied him afar and 
rushed at him with i howl of rage. Visv&raitra stayed 
her with the word “ Hum " and prayed that the brothers 
may come out safe and victorious. She raised a huge 
cloud of dust that shut out the princes from view for a 
time; and resorting to her powers of illusion, showered 
rooks and stones on the pair. Then Kama's ire was up; 
and scattering the rocks by a flight of arrows, he cut of! 
her hands as she sprang at him. Yet she stayed not 
but roared frightfully, albeit tired and without her hands 
when, Lakshmana operated upon her and chopped off her 
ears und nose. The next moment she assumed a thou¬ 
sand shapes and was here, there and everywhere; then, 
all at onoe she vanished from view, leaving them bewildered 
by her illusion. Yet, a ceaseless downpour of rocks 
indicated her activity and made her terrible presence 
felt, at which, Yisv&mitra grew impatient and exclaimed 
to Kama with some warmth, “ A truce to your misplaced 
tenderness; are yon not yet convinced that she is a she- 
devil who has destroyed the sacrifices of many an unoffend¬ 
ing sage? Twilight is drawing apace and then these foul 
things of darkness are most powerful, nay almost invin¬ 
cible. See, how her energy increases as the day wane 
and the night draws near. Slay her outright and delay 
not.” 


Strongiu her powers of illusion, she remained invisible; 
but Rtima’s shafts sought her out even there and stayed 
her rocky downpour. Then, in sheer despair, did she 
rush at the princes with terrible roars of baffled rage ; 
when, the hoy-hero shot at her a Fiery Shaft. Fierce 
as a thunderbolt and almost irresistible, it struck her full 
on the chest; down she fell and gave up her bloody life. 

At once there arose a glad shout of unspeakable relief 
from the anxiously watching Indra and his host of eeles- 
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THJ3 FAIL OF TATAKA 

/u Bravo! bravo!, well done!” cried they witOJL^ 
and lauded B&ma to the skies. They then addressed 
themselves to "Visv&mifera and said, “ Holy One ! all hail 
to you ; you have laid every one of us, under a deep obli¬ 
gation. Give yet another proof of your great love to 
R&ma by imparting unto him the Science of the divine 
weapons, the sons of the PrajfcpatS, Bhrisftsva. Of never- 
failing might, brought into existence by long and terrible 
Tapas, you cannot find for them a fitter recipient than 
Hftma, so devoted is he to your service, and so necessary 
it is towards accomplishing a great end we have in view. 
So delay no more.” They ended; and with loving saluta¬ 
tions to the Holy One and hearty blessings on the boy- 
heroes, departed to their respective abodes. 

Meanwhile, the shades of night were falling fast; and 
Yigv&initra, well pleased with Kama, smelt him lovingly 
on the head and said, “ Rest, we here for the night and 
reach my hermitage to-morrow.” So they passed the 
night in the one -dreaded haunts of I&takfl., but now freed 
from its unhappy curse and once again a smiling and 


happy land, beautiful even as Chaifcraratha. RiUna, having 
thus rid the earth of the terrible daughter of a Yaksba, gods 
and sages vied with one another in singing his praises; 
a deep sleep and sweet descended upon the tired eyes of 
RfLma and be lay locked in the soft arms of slumber, till 
he was roused at early dawn by the holy sage. 
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CHAPTER XXV 11 

THE GIFT OF VlgVlMIIEA 

Next morning, Visv&inifcra, of mighty renown, turned 
to the young hero with a pleasant smile and addressed 
him in accents sweet and mild, “ Well pleased am I 
with you; and out of the joy that tills my heart, shall I 
impart unto you the mysteries connected with warlike 
weapons of every kind ; master of which, neither Gods nor 
Aauras, Gaadharvas nor Uragas, can stand against you in 
battle and not come under your influence and be worsted. 
Such mighty weapons shall I give yon, divine in their 
essence. 


1. 'Dan cl a chakra 

2. 3>harniaehakra 

3. K&lachakra 

4. Vishnuehakra 

5. AindrAstra 

6. YajrAstra 

7. Sh'A’s Trident 

8. Bmhinasiras 

9. Aishtkftstra 
10. Bralimastra 


30. Nandana, the favorite 
Astra of the VidyA- 
dharas (sword-like in 
shape) 


31. M&nava 

32, PrasvApana 


33. Prasamaua J G-andhatwaa). 


(the favorite 
Astras of the 


) 


> favorites 
'the (>od. 
Love. 


of 

of 


34. Sftry Astra 

35. Par pan a 

11. The clubs, MAdakS and 36. Sftshnna, 

Sikhart 37. Santapana 

12. PhanrmpAsa 38. Vilapaua 

13. ivalapasa 39. Madana 

14. Varanap&sa 40. MohanAstra (used by the 

15. Varun&stra PisAchas) 

10. Two thunderbolts, the 41. TAmasAstra 

moist and the dry. 42. SaumanAstra 

17. PinAkAstra 43. Samvarta 

18. NAr&yanAstra 44. MausalAstra 

19. Agn Ay Astra (named 45. 8atynsti*a 

Sikhara) 





^^pPrathana) 
2T. Hayasiras 
22. Kraunch&stra 


IjVayjfcYy&btjra (named 4f>. M&y&dhara 


V\ THE GIFT OF VlSViMIIKA 


47. Tdjas Prabhft 

48. Sisir&stra (used by the God 

S6ma) 

49. Sud&mana 

50. Sltdehu (the weapon of 

Bhftga) 

• r >1. M&navistra 



L 


23. Yishnusakti 
*24. Rudrasakti 
2-5. Kankftlw \ 


26. Muaala used by 

27. Ghdra ] t&© 

28. K a pa la I Abu ™ 


20. Kankana 


All these and many more do thou receive from me. They 
are of no ordinary might; they can take any form at will 
and can be depended upon in any emergency,* 1 

Then Viavftmitra duly purified himself and taking his 
seat facing the East, initiated R&ma into the mysteries of 
those magical weapons; and well pleased was he thereat. 
So mighty were they that the very Gods could not receive 
and retain them in their entirety. 

As the sage uttered the words of power, they assumed 
visible form and stood about R4ma. With joined palms 
they addressed their new master and said, “■ Here we are, 
Lord Rama, thy servants to command, fiver gracious 
unto thee, we stand ready to anticipate thy least wishes.” 

R&uia accepted their service and touching each one of 
them in token of mastership, replied to them with a pleased 
heart, “ Come unto me when I think of you." He next 
turned to his Guru and offered him reverent salutations ; 
after which they resumed their journey. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
the mystery of the withdrawal 


They walked for a while in silence, when RArna turned 
bo VisvAraitra and said with a bow, “ You have been 
pleased to initiate me into the mysteries of these magical 
weapons and have rendered me almost invulnerable to 
Gods and Anutas. But, may I request to know how 
these are withdrawn 

And all too glad, did the sage of mighty vows and tern- 
ble energy instruct him therein 


‘1. Satyavftn 

2. Satyaktrfci 

3. IJhrishtha 

4. Rabhasa 

5. Pratlbaratara 
G, ParAngrnukha 

7, Aviingmukha 

8, Laksh&ksha 

9, Vishaina 

10. pridhanAbha 

11. SuuAbhaka 

12. DasAksba 

13. Satavaktra 

14. Haaaslrsha 

15. S a to da r a 

16. Padmamlbha 

17. MahAnAbha 

18. lOundunAbba 

19. SmoAbhaka 

20. Jyotisha 

21. KrisAna 
Q2. Nair.lsya 


25 


26 

27 


23. Vi m ala 

24. Yogandhara 
Haridra (to destroy the 
Baity as). 

SArchirmAU 
JJJhritirmAlt 

28. Yxittim&n 

29. Ruchira 

30. Pitrisan m anasa 

31. Yiihftta 

32. Makar a 

33. Karavlrakara 

34. "Dhana 

35. DliAnya 

36. KAmardpa 

37. KAmaruchi 

38. Moha 

39. Avarana 
•10. Jrimbhaka 

41. SarvanAbha 

42. SantAna 

43. Yarana 


Receive from me these sons of BhriaAswa, capable of 
,aking any shapes at will and of unbeatable splendoi. 
For, no better recipient do I see than thee. 
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''feafeKa bo. With joined palms they ranged themselves 
around Kama in human shapes of exceeding effulgence, 
and there was nothing that he could not command whom 
they owned as their master. Some were like glowing 
coals, some like smoke and others radiant like the sun 
and the moon. All of them reverently saluted their-new 
master and said, “ Here are we, thou flower of valor! 
awaiting thy orders.” “ Dwell ye in my memory ” replied 
HA in a, “and assist me when the time comes. I give 
you leave to go.” “ We obey ” replied they and taking 
respectful leave of him, vanished from view. With the 
permission of his Guru, he instructed Lakshnmna in the 
mysteries of the magical weapons and their withdrawal. 

They then resumed their journey until they came to 
a beautiful grove of trees, at the sight of which, Him a 
turned to his master and said in charming accents, 
“ What may be that tall grove yonder, hard by that moun¬ 
tain before us ? It looks more like a bank of clouds piled 
up, so lofty it is and so dark. A pleasant sight to see 
the happy birds aud beasts sporting there fearlessly with 
joyful cries. The lovely aspect of the country here¬ 
abouts impels me to think that we are well out of the dark 
and dreary forest of the she-demon, T&takA. Who is it 
that resides in that charming locality ? Verily, great is 
my desire to know everything about it. Are we come to 
where range those wicked wretches of fierce deeds, who 
revel in slaying Brfthmanas and destroying the sacri¬ 
fices of innocent sages ? Where do you conduct your 
sacrifice ? Where should I take tny stand to destroy the 
BAkshasas and protect your rite ? Prithee satisfy my 
unbounded curiosity on this head—you from whom time 
aud space have no secrets 1” 
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Chapter XXIX 


vakana and BALI 

And to him who desired to acquaint him suit with the 
Btory of that grove, as if he were no wiser than any one 
of us, replied ViSyimitra of boundless spiritual might, 
“ Here it was that Vishnu, the Lord of the Universe 
abode invisible for ages untold, engaged in long and 
difficult ’Tupas, for the good of the worlds; and as 
VAmana, He sanctified it with His Divine Presence. 
Siddh&srama is it called ; for, even here tho Blessed One 
accomplished the object of His Xa-pas. 

“ It was about that time, Bali, the son of Yirflchana, 
routed the celestial hosts aud held undisputed sway 
over the throe worlds. He commenced a grand sacrificial 
rite, when, Agni and the other Gods came to Vishnu 
here and said, “ Bali, the son of Yirfiehana, is even 
now performing a grand sacrifice; and before it is over, 
you should see that we accomplished our object. He 
makes it a point to refuse nothing to any one who may 
ask him for it, it matters not who or what. For our sake 
call in thy inscrutable Power of Illusion to thy aid ; 
assume the form of a dwarf, seek the sovereignty of 
the three worlds at his hands as a gift, and bring peace 
and happiness to the tortured hearts of us all.” 

It chanced that about the same time, K&syapa, the 
Patriarch, and his wife Aditi carried on a loDg and severe 
course of austerities and won the grace of the Lord. 
Even as the Doon-day sun or like the blazing tire shone 
he in his spiritual glory. Vishnu came down to where 
he was and spoke to him in sweet and kindly accents, 
“ Son, mightily pleased am I with your Tapas. Ask of 
me what thou wilt and it is yours.” 

With noble hymns did Kftayapa praise tho Giver of all 
good, “ Supreme One ! My long and difficult vow has 
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orne fruit in that I have been blessed with a sight 
ol Thy Blessed Presence. Thou art Tapas in Thy essence ; 
Thou art the embodiment of Tapas; Thou art the sum 
total of all Tapas; and Thou art the innermost soul 
of every kind of Tapas, The whole universe do I see in 
Thy resplendent form. Thou hast no beginning and Thy 
nature is beyond the ken of any* man or god. Lord ! I 
take my refuge in Thee and Thy boundless mercy/' 


i 

i 


And to him replied the Lord, il Again do I say unto you 
that yon have won my grace, ^ou are pure m Purity 
itself and f can refuse you nothing/’ 

Then the son of Marlchi submitted unto him a prayer 
in all humility, “ Great One ! grant Thou this boon rnito 
Aditi and unto the gods who pray it of Thee. Deign 
Thou to be born as our son and let the world know Thee 
as the younger brother of Indra, whom Thou hast placed 
oyer the gods. Bender Thou a signal service thereby to 
the distressed CSvas. And this holy spot shall, through 
Thy grace, deserve the name of SiddfiAsrama, for, Thou 
goest forth from this spot when Thy object has been 
accomplished. 1 


u Be it so/ 7 rejoined the Lord and was born of Aditi 
as VAmana. Intent upon the good of the worlds, did 
He approach Bali as a dwarf and say, “Great Giver! 
grant me this ^ r&yer of mine, three short Jeet of earth ; M 
and He got it. Thrice did He put forth His mighty foot 
and the three worlds were covered with it, Bali was 
shorn of his overwhelming pride and might and VAiaana 
gave back the sovereignty of the worlds to Indra. 

This hermitage is ever associated with the presence 
of the Lord and ever rny heart turns to it with unbounded 
devotion to Him. Bare do the R&kshasas resort, the 
untiring enemies of the peacef ul sages and their sacrifices ; 
and here it is you should lay them low, the evil ones. 
This day shall we reach it, the holy Siddh&srama and it 
is yours as much as it is mine/ 1 




its sacred 


on it was that Visvftroitra shone in all his glory, even 
as the cloudless moon resplendent in the constellation 


o{ Purnarvasu. There he was welcomed by the numer¬ 
ous ascetics of saintly life that made Siddh&srama their 
home; right reverently did they accord unto him due 
worship and uo less hearty was the welcome they extended 
to the princely pair. The brothers rested themselves for 
a while and approaching their master, said, “ Lord if 
thou so wilt, thou ma,yost take upon thyself the sacrifi¬ 
cial vow even to-day. Rightly has this place been named 
Siddhftsrama, for, thy object shall, of a truth, be realized 
here.” “ May your words prove true,” replied Visv&mitra; 
and with restrained senses and concentrated mind, did he 
take upon himself the initiatory vows. In that peaceful 
hermitage the princes passed the night in the sweet 
company of the holy sages. At the dawn of day they were 
up and offering their prayers to the Goddess of Twilight. 
Their religious observances for the morning over and the 
mystical recitations of the Mantra,'., they touched the 
feet of their Teacher, who, having finished the offerings 
unto the Fire-god, was seated in calm repose. 




CHAPTER XXX 

YISVAMITRa's SACRIFICE 

The valiant princes were no mean judges of time and 
place: they knew when to speak and where; and in words 
respectful and apt, did they address Y.isv&mitra: “ Lord ! 
kindly acquaint us with the precise time when we should 
be on our guard against the wicked R&kshasas; for, we 
do not wish to be taken unawares and be late,” 

The assembled sages there were loud in their praises 
of the heroic brothers and the martial ardour that 
characterised their words and actions. “ Six days and 
nights from this, do ye keep strict watch against the cruel 
ones. The Holy One has taken the sacrificial vow and 
will observe silence.” And for six days and nights did 
the youths of boundless energy keep watch and ward 
over the hermitage. They put their heroic souls into 
the arduous task and were wholly absorbed in it; and 
Visvamitra, safe under their protection, went on with 
his sacrificial rite uninterrupted. 

On the sixth day, R&ma turned to his brother and said 
“ Lakshinana, be on the alert and keep a sharp look out.” 
And even as lie spake and prepared himself for action, 
did the sacrificial altar begin to glow all on a sudden. 
Lovely flowers were scattered over it and the utensils of 
sacrifice—spoons, ladles, pots, pans, fuel-sticks and the 
sacred grass. Vigvi\mitra was conducting the rite, grim 
and silent, while the Adhvaryus and the priests assisted 
him therein. And to the deep intonation of the holy 
Mantras to drive away the black demons, did the sacrifice 
proceed according to the rules laid down for it. All at 
once the fire leaped up; and close upon it was heard a 
frightful roar proceeding from the sky. The dreadful 
Ktlkshasas were upon them, shrouded in thick murky 
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ds that darkened the earth, even as during the 
ns— the effects of their powers of illusion. M&richa 
and Sub&hu and their followers ranged themselves in the 
sky and kept up a continual shower of blood on the fire- 
altar. The fire blazed up again, higher than before, as if 
in angry protest against this foul desecration ; and answer¬ 
ing fifes Hashed forth from the eyes of RfLtna as if reflecting 
the blood-stained altar. Ho rushed to the spot and look¬ 
ing upwards, saw the foul demons ranged aloft in terrible 
array, darkening the darkened sky. All at once did the 
two foremost, M&richa and Sub&hu, swoop down upon him, 
even as unclean birds of prey; when, R&ma turned to his 
brother and said ‘‘Lakshmana, lo! there they come, the 
wicked wretches, the destroyers of numberless holy rites. 
Tnsightly cannibals these, the dread foes of the celes¬ 
tials, yet tough and unassailable even as thunderbolts. I 
cannot somehow bring myself to slay such like chaff, small 
game for me; yet shall I drive them away, even as fleet- 
footed clouds before a gale.” 

With that, he sent forth a Milnav&stra, flaming and 
terrible in its energy and it that struck Mftrtcha full 
on the chest. Back he Hew with resistless speed, hundred 
yujanas and more, until he fell Benseless and tottering 
into the depths of the tossing ocean. 


Amused at the sight, R&ma turned to Lakshmana 
“ Wonderful indeed is the Cold Arrow, the mighty Mana- 
v&stra and just in its punishment. Sec, it has struck him 
senseless, but keeps yet the spark of life in him, as if it 
divined njy secret resolve to spare him against a future 
occasion, when I have use for him. And as for these, his 
friends and followers, I shall even destroy the wretched 
crew, merciless, of foul lives, delighting in deep draughts 
of human blood, the foes to every holy rite and sacrifice.” 

So saying, and as if to display his quickness of band f 
he let Hy an Agnfiy&sfcra at Subihu, which struck him 
square on his heart and hurled him down, a shapeless 
corpse. And ere the eye had time to wink, he let fly a 
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VISVAJIITIU’S SACItll'ICE 

fasten that despatched the rest to “ where the” 
wicked cease from troubling," to the immense delight of 
the sages, who were anxiously watching this strange 
fight, between a delicate slip ol a boy and the fieree- 
visaged Ii&kshasae of vast bulk and might. They could 
scarcely bring themselves to believe what they saw—it 
was over so soon ; but, when they realized the wonderful 
truth, they broke forth in unstinted applause and hearty 
blessings and eyed Il&ma with strange awe and reverence, 
even as the Gods regarded Indr a when ho came back 
victor from his terrible battle with the Asm ms. 

The sacrifice neared its happy end ; the earth and the 
sky were clear and happy once again, when Yisvttmitra 
turned to K&ma and said, “ Now my heart knows peace, 
in that my object has been accomplished. Well hast 
thou discharged the bidding that thy Guru laid on thee. 
And rightly has this hermitage been named Siddhasratna ; 
you have but confirmed the fact and conferred greater 
glory on it." 

Thanking thus the boy-hero in words sweet and noble, 
the sage proceeded to his evening prayers, accompanied 
by the gratified princes. 






CHAPTER XXXI 


THE TBIP TO MEJAELA 

There they stayed for the night, the heroic youths and 
it was a happy night to them; in that they had succeeded 
in their mission. Next morning they were up at day¬ 
break and having finished their daily observances, went 
over to where Visv&mitra and the other ascetics sat. 
Reverently they saluted their Guru, who blazed forth in 
his splendour even as the smokeless flame and said to him 
in sweet accents and noble u Hero we are, thy servants to 
command; what are our orders for the day? Nay, 
far bo it from your noble heart the thought that you 
are working us too much, royal youths delicately nurtur¬ 
ed and daintily brought up. There was a king whom 
gaunt Famine drove to sell his only son to a low-boni 
hind; would the boor work the boy less For being a prince f 
Wo are yours, body and soul; for, oar sire has made us 
over to you; and here is our place at your feet, until you 
have no more use for us.” Hven so does the I4 d seek 
out His children ami render them sweet service and 
lowly* 

Visv&mitra replied for the other sages and said. Jana- 
ka, the righteous ruler of lYLithili, is even now celebrat¬ 
ing a grand sacrifice ; and if it is not inconveniencing you 
greatly, we very much like you to come with us. Besides, 
there is for you a sight to see—a gem of a how, wonderful, 
of inconceivable strength, blazing in its energy. It was 
given by the Gods to a former ruler of the land during 
a great sacrifice. Neither the Gods nor the Gandharvas, 
nor the Asuras nor the E&kshasas, can so much as string 
it; why speak of puny mortals? Nay, not that there 
were wanting countless princes of mighty arm who essay - 
od that impossible feat desiring to gauge the power of 
the weapon* So, there are two things to attract you * 
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THE TRIP TO METUELA 

—the holy sacrifice and the wonderful bow. It w...., 
^-ase^oid you, got by a king of old, as the reward of a 
great sacrifice he performed in honor of the Gods ; who, 
pleased therewith, gave him the excellent weapon. It 
forms the chief object of adoration in Jan aka’s palace and 
he offers reverent worship to it every day with bright 
flowers and sweet perfumes and incense.” 


He ended and prepared to set out along with the ex¬ 
pectant princes and the holy ascetics. Taking affectionate 
leave of the Wood-Gods that had sheltered him so long 
in their tniust he said, “ May all good be yours. Long 
have I sojourned under your kind shades and to-day I 
take reluctant leave of you, the object of my stay among 
you joyfully accomplished. I go forth hence to the Hima¬ 
layan heights, over across the Ganga.” Reverently he 
went round the hospitable abode and set his face towards 
the north. 


And him followed a hundred conveyances of Brah¬ 
ma v&dins ; and wonderful to behold! the birds and the 
beasts that dwelt about the holy hermitage went after 
the mighty sage of righteous vows, until he pressed them 
to return. 


They travelled a long distance, until the sun hung low 
in the heavens, when the company encamped on the 
banks of Son A,. They took their evening bath in the 
sacred stream and having made offerings unto the Pire- 
God, sat down before Visv4mitra; the princes approached 
the group and with low reverence to the elders, took their 
seats in front of their Guru. Rftma it was, that started 
the conversation by a question to Vigv&mitra. “ May I 
pray you to satisfy my great curiosity about this region 
where we are ? Thickly wooded and well-watered, to 
whom does it belong ?” And the sage, who loved nothing 
more than to converse upon things good holy, spoke 
as follows, induced thereto by Kama, while the sages of 
stern austerities drank in the tale with eager ears. 
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CHAPTER XXXTI 




Kl'SANARHA. 

There was- once si righteous king, fCnsa by name, one of 
the mind-born sons of Brahma—the wisest and the most 
valiant. Unlike Nftroda and the Kumftras he chose the 
Path of Action,; and leaving his bright home on high, he 
took upon himself the onerous duties of a Ruler of men ; 
hence his name Kusa, Ever respectful unto the good, he 
was ever intent upon the discharge of the duties of his 
high office and acquired immense spiritual merit his 
hard austerities. 

He took unto wife a princess of Vidarbha, who was, 
in every way, a meet wife for such a holy king , and 
she bore unto him four sons, all like unto their sire in cha¬ 
racter and might-—Kus&mta, KusuoAbhn, Adhfntaiajus, 
and Vasu, The old king was extremely pleased with his 
worthy sons of truthful speech,.righteous lives, bright 
presence and boundless energy; and following the tradi¬ 
tions of the kings of old, he spoke to them, “ Reign ye over 
the earth and acquire inestimable merit thereby.' 

And, in obedience to their father’s commands, did the 
four princes found four excellent capitals— Kuus&nibt, 
MahMaya, DharmAranya and Girivraja, respectively. 
These are the dominions of Vasu, the last of the brothers. 
See you yon hills, five in number, that guard the country 
like giant sentinels? And there is the lovely stream, 
Sflna, of great sanctity, that runs like a silver garland 
among the hills and waters the land of Mngadha ruled 
bv Vasu. Tt is a lovely spot, fertile, well-watered and 
healthy, the site of ancient kingdoms now no more, 

Kusan'Abha, the royal sage, had by the Apsaras, 
Gbritftchl, a hundred graceful daughters. One day, these 
girls, young and lovely, took it into their heads to enjoy 
a walk in the royal gardens about the city. They were a 
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sight to see, these young and lovely maidens 
gem a ant] gemmed robes, even as clear pools of 
crystal waters iu the rains. They had a happy time of it 
among the arbours and bowers, dancing and singing and 
leaping and frisking. 

And it so chanced that Y&yu, the Lord of Air, beheld 
them iu the gardens, in all their ravishing loveliness, in 
the pride of their youth and charms. Like bright stars 
lie tween murky clouds shone they; and Vayu was stirred 
even unto the utmost depths of his fickle heart. “ My 
heart goes out uuto you, every one, ye lovely ones ! Bo 
mine and crcnvn my days with sweet happiness. Cast off 
aside that mortal nature of yours and enjoy immortal life 
in my company. A pitiable sight that youth of mortals 
even as a streak of lightning in a dark sky ; a blinding 
flash and lo! it is gone. But I shall endow you with the 
deathless youth and beauty of the Immortals themselves.” 

Long laughed they and loud at these presumptuous words 
of the Wind-God, whose might none can resist and live. 
“ Thou courses! ever in the bodies of beings, high and low; 
aud no one is unacquainted with what you are and what 
you can do. Verily it becomes you not to insult us thus 
with your proposal. Know you not that we are the daugh¬ 
ters of Kusaitabha and that it is but child’s play to us to 
hurl yon Indra from his seat of power ? But we waste 
not our energy on trifles. May that time never come 
about, when, out of a perverted heart, we will presume to 
•insult our parent of truthful speech and ourselves choose 
our husbands. Our sire is our master and our God ; and 
they are our lords whom he gives us to.” 

Emaged at the bold and defiant words of the girls, 
VAya’s heart was shaken with wrath ; and putting forth 
his might, did he distort their graceful limbs but of all re¬ 
cognition. 

In great grief and shame, they rushed into their father’s 
presence and fell at his feet with sobs and tears. The 
sight of bis dear daughters, once so lovely and happy, but 
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and deformed, and out of their 
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so crooked 

with shame and grief, stirred his placid nature to its 
very depths, and he exclaimed “ "What is this, my dears ! 
Who has dared to insult the Great Law of Right thus 
flagrantly ? Who has made you crooked and distorted ? 
.... all silent ! and weeping !'’ 

In fierce rage he hissed forth Ills questions, like a hood¬ 
ed snake about to strike; but, mastering himself with a 
mighty effort, ho sent forth his clear spiritual eye before 
which nothing was hidden. 



BRAHMAHATTA 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 
Brahmadatfa. 


Thereupon the hundred daughters o( Kusanabha laid 
their heads at his feet and spake “ Vayu, Pervader oE all, 
would even compel us to his wishes ; and forgetful of all 
sense of rigid and duty, had lie recourse to evil ways.' \Y 
are under our reverend sire’ we pleaded 'and are not on> 
own masters. Ask thou our stre, if he would give us to 
thee as wives.' He would not listen to us; but with a heart 
bent on evil, made us what you see, even white we were 
earnestly pleading with him.” 

Then the King, a rare model of patience and virtue, rt 
plied to his afflicted daughters in accents mild and grayt 
“ Well have you done and gloriously. Forgiveness should 
characterise the life of every one laying any claims to sell 
restraint and serenity ; and you have borne patiently a deadly 
insult. I cannot enough praise your harmony of spirit and 
action, in that you have all acted alike and kept before veur 
eyes the traditions of our race ; for, forgiveness is the bright 
est jewel m the crown of a woman ; nay, for the matter of 
that, man as well. Hard task for a girl to brave a man’s 
wiles nnd seductions : harder to have a giant’s strength and 
not use it like a giant, in the face of deadly insult : hardet 
-till not to burn one’s wings at the baleful tires of celestial 
beauty; harder still to keep back onr thunderbolts when wa 
have the right to launch them against the mighty gods ami 
the chance ; and lo ! hardest of all, wonder of wonders ! ! 
the wayward hearts of a hundred maidens, (whose name is 
frailty) beating all one stroke and acting in perfect unison. 
Endowed with Forgiveness, a man need not go seek for any 
other virtue—Charity, Truth, Sacrifice, Fame, or Righteous 
ness ; [or. Forgiveness rules the world and holds it tip." 

t 






hi* daughters, 


It was about that time, a great sage, ChuTi by name, ^ 
practised the Brahma Tapas, with pure life and chaste 
vows ; and all along, a Gandharva, Somada by name, the 
daughter of Urmila, attended upon him devotedly, with 
restrained senses and righteous heart. Gratified with her 
service, the Holy One saw into the record of Time and 
spoke. ‘‘ Fair Lady ! well hast thou served me and won 
mv favour. Is there anything I can do for thee ? ” 


She marked that he was in a mood to give; and in 
sweet* words and apt, did she pray the Blessed One, who 
was no mean speaker himself. “ Lord ! f make no differ¬ 
ence between thee and the supreme Brahman, so great thv 
Tapas and so mighty the Brahnuc splendour that crowns 
thee. I would even have a son, endowed with Brahnn 
Tapas. No husband do I take, nor does any claim me as 
his wife. Give me a son, in that I approach thee accord 
mg to the Brahma motfe of riutixidjgc. 

Pleased with her purity of heart and nobility of pur¬ 
pose, Chuli gave her a mind-born son, named Brahmadatta. 
Bumpily a made he hts capital and held sway there as 
splendidly as Indra over his heavenly realm. 

And Kusanabha made up his mind to bestow Ins 
hundred daughters on Brahmadatta. Respectfully did he 
mvite him to his city and pray him to accept his girls in 
marriage. And lo 1 the moment Brahmadatta took them 
by the hand, their deformity and grief dropped aivay from 
them like a dark cloak and they Shone, if possible, with 
greater loveliness and grace than ever ; whereat the father’s 
heart knew no bounds to its joy to see them freed from the 
evil spell cast upon them fry Yayu. Later on, he sent them 
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ith their husband to his capital, with spkn< 
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r oming tjjieir rank and his sense of joy. 


Somada, the fond-mother, rejoiced most at the glorious 
choice her son did make. She could not fondle her 
daughters-in-law enough nor praise their noble father. 


CHAPTER XXX fV. 


Visvamlira's Ancestry, 


His daughters gone away from him, the childless fat her 
set about to perform a rite to get a son to continue his line 
on Earth. When he was busy about it, Kusa, his father 
and the mind-bom son of Brahma, came down unto him 
and said, “Son! verily you shall he blessed with a buy, a 
righteous one after your own heart. Gadhi, you shall call 
him ; and he shall hold up your name to unparalleled 
renown in the worlds for all time time to come.” I Te npoke 
and vent hack to the high world of Brahma, even as Ik 
• came. 

And in good time did Kusanabha see a son bu ri] unto 
him and Gadhi was his name— a marvel of virtue and Holiness. 
Him am I proud to call my sire, Gadhi the saint ; I am a 
Kausika and a descendant of the godlike Kusa. I have a 
sister too, Satyavati, bom before me, who is givch in marri¬ 
age to Richika ; ever devoted to her husband, she followed 
him to Swarga in her mortal body. But soon she came 
down on Earth, as the holy stream Kausiki ; heavenly in 
lier origin, charming and crystal-like in her purity, my sister 
has devoted herself to the good or humanity. And out oi 
the great love I bear to my dear one, do I like to abide at 
her side, on the slopes of the Himalaya, whence she flows. 
Ever steadfast in truth and righteous* my sister Satyavati, 
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S^Jjgj^^ragrir of wives, stays in her mountain home ; wl 
' 4i=r^ui'Hti;vni.'c of the vow I have bound myself by, have come 
' J awn here, even to Siddhasrama, far far from iny beloved 
>i-,ter ; and deep is the debt of obligation 1 am under to 
your godlike valor, in that you have enabled me to accom¬ 


plish mv desires. 


\'/ell, it is now past midnight; and I have been keeping 
yj&i all from sweet sleep, by my accounts of my own 
ancestry and of the country where we are now, as you 
desired to know of me. And now, seek ye the arms of 
repose ; else will our journey to-morrow he delayed. Not 
a breath of air stirs the leaf of von trees ; beasts and 
birds have sought, ere long, their silent abodes ; and 
Night has spread her black pall over the earth and every pan 
thereof, The shades of twilight are gradually fading away ; 
arid dark Night keeps Watch over the sleeping earth and 
flashes forth bright glances from many a starry eye and con 
stellation. And yonder comes the Queen of Night, the sil¬ 
very iVloon, chasing the darkness- from oft the Earth with 
her coi)| and dear rays and infusing joy and gladness into 
the hearts of all beings, Behold the Rangers of the night, 
beings that love the shades of darkness, hosts of Yakshas, 
Rakshasas. and terrible monsters that batten on human 
flesh.*’ 


He ended ; the auditors shook of the spell that lay deer 
upon them and with one voice cried, “ Well, hast thou 
spoken, Holy One” and rendered him thanks meet and un¬ 
stinted .prais*:. “ Noble is the race of the Kausikas and ever 
intent upon Right and Virtue; and the kings that adorn 
that line, mighty souls, even as the Great Father Himself. 
And not the le- ls t, your Holy Self, that has acquired ever¬ 
lasting renown . n >r is your sister Kausiki a whit behind 
these, the best uf streams and the bright gem in the crown 
royal race of Kusa.' 1 



to the sound of their sweet praise, did Visva- 
mdra sink into the lap of sleep, even as the resplendent Orb 
of Dav retires to rest behind live Evening Hill. The Royal 
brothers were no less warm in there heart-felt praises of 
their master and with minds filled with awe and wonder, 
sought their rude conches and courted calm repose. 


CHAPTER XXXV, 
Ganga and Uina, 


Visvamilra and the sages with him rested there 
for the night on the banks of Son a. At day-break, he 
roused the sleeping princes and said “The day dawns and 
the morning twilight comes on apace. Quit thy slumbers, 
dear Rama, and prepare to start/’ 

They went through the morning prayers and were about 
o set out, when Rama addressed himself to the sage and 
-aid “ Master, this Sona runs shallow, her dear crystal water 
dotted with small sandy hillocks. Which way shall we 
cross it ?" 

To which the sage replied, “ Our friends even now are 
taking the route I advised them to.' They crossed to the 
turther bank and proceeded on their journey, feasting their 
eyes on the beautiful scenery of hill and dale, forest 
and stream, mountain and valley. At noon, they broke 
their journey (for they had covered a long way since 
morning) on the banka of the sacred Ganga, the 
delightful resort of saintly ascetics. The sight filled the 
brothers and the sages with supreme joy, the broad waters 
forming the home of many a svan and other gay aquatic 
bird sporting fearlessly. There they pitched their quarters 
and having bathed in the holy river- they offered libations 
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w, w'atcr to the manes of the departed. Then 
^ofihip to the sacred Fire and a hearty meal of the 
sweet food offered thereunto. Once again they met and sat 
round Visvainitra. of wondrous wisdom* when* Rama took 
upon himself to draw out the sage and started the conver¬ 
sation. 


11 Master mine, great is my desire to know how the 
Ganga, abiding in the high heavens, came down to the dark 
Earth and flowing through the three worlds entered the Ford 
of Wafers.” 


Questioned thus, Visvamitra proceeded to recount the 
origin and the history o'f Ganga. “ Himavan-—the monarch 
of mountains and the storehouse of everything rich and 
valuable —had by his wife Manorama,the graceful daughter 
of Mcru, two daughters of charming beauty. Ganga was 
the elder and Uina the younger. The Devas prayed 
Himavan to grant them the presence of Ganga to accom¬ 
plish certain ends of theirs. With a philanthropic heai 
did he allow them to take her away, the holy river whose 
water purities everything it touches, Glad beyond >'!. 
description at the ready affability of the father, the Devas 
invited her to their world, ever intent upon doing good to 
all beings But Uma the younger, steadfast in virtue and 
purity, entered upon a long and difficult course of 1 apas ; at 
the end of which, tier parent gave her as wife to Rudra, a 
meet b ride-groom for the warid-honored maiden of mighty 
spiritual energy. And now, Rama, have I,related unto you, 
as well as I can, the origin of Ganga and Uma, the 
daughters of Himavan and the honored objects of the 
World’s worship; as also how Ganga of Three Courses went 
to the region of the Shining Ones. 1 he holy stream before 
you is none other than she, who from her mountain home ki 
the Himalaya, carried her sin-cleansing waters to the high 
heavens of thi Immortals. 


MUtrSr^ 


kma’s CURSE 

CHAPTER XXXVi. 
Uma’s Curse. 




The brothers listened to the recital with pleasure and 
respect and when the Master had ended, Rama questioned 
him again. “Wonderful indeed is what you have related and 
holy ; and now deign to enlighten us on the history of the 
elder daughter of the Monarch of Mountains. Tell us in detail, 
for thou knowest best, her birth in Heaven and Earth. How 
did she come to take three different courses and purify the 
three worlds ? Narrate her adventures therein and how she 
came to hear her name Tripathaga. v 

Thus addressed, the sage of immeasurable spiritual 
lustre, descanted at length on the wonderful narrative to the 
assembled ascetics. “Of yore, Mahadeva, the Black-throated, 
of boundless energy, took Uma unto wife; and overpowered 
with desire, began to disport himself with her. Hundreds 
of years passed away and Mahadeva knew it not. But there 
was no issue born c hem ; whereat, Brahma and the Dev as 
began to tremble tor the consequences. If a sou should 
chance to be born unto these, who could bear him { So 
they approached the Divine One and prayed unto him in 
trembling accents, ” Supreme Lord! I hou art ever intent 
upon the welfare of the worlds. Turn a merciful ear to the 
prayers of Thy children, the Angels of Light. The worlds 
are unable to bear the fiery energy of Thine. Engage Thy¬ 
self with the Great Mother in Brahma Tapas, Have pity on 
the worlds ; restrain Thy energy in Thy own body. Pro¬ 
tect Thou all beings ; it behoves Thee not to annihilate 
them." 


“ Be it so’’ replied Mahadeva. “1 and Uma shall retain 
our respective energies within our own bodies. Let the 
worlds rest in peace and your hearts too. But, my energy 
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% ^jKmjJve'd out of its receptacle and must breakout 
%*JhgjfipIUtt« you among yourselves to receive it?” 


“ The earth, O Lord, will take unto her Thy energy 
that might happen to escape Thee.” 


Then Mahadeva let out his energy on the earth and en¬ 
veloped her entirely with her mountains and forests. There 
after, the Gods spoke to Agni “ Enter thou the energy of 
Siva, terrible to approach and let Vavn assist thee therein.’ 1 


Permeated by Agni, it was transformed into a white 
mountain and in course of time, a clump of holy reeds 
sprang thereupon, brilliant as the Sun or the Fire. And 
from it was bom Kartikeya, of great energy, the son of 
Agni. 


Threat Gods and sages praised high Siva and Uma, 
their hearts filled with jpy at the great danger being avert 
ed. But Uma, the daughter of the mountain-king, spoke 
bitter words and sharp to the assembled Gods, , “.Reap ,yc 
the fruit of your crooked ways. Ye have caused me grief 
and disappointment; and for your par take this my curse 
upon von." Forthwith she took up vvmer and, her whole 
frame glowing with rage and her eyes red with die fire of 
wrath, launched a terrible doom at the trembling Gixjjs, “Ye 
that have dared to interfere with my pleasures, yc that have 
dared to .come between ine and the dearest object of my 
desires—son to gladden mv heart, ye shall never have 
sons born unto ye of your own wives. From this moment, 
your wives shall be childless.” 


Next she returned to the affrighted Earth and her atv* 
ger shot out against her. “Vile creature, many shall be thy 
forms and many thy lords. Evil-minded One, thou envied 
mo a son and succeeded in depriving me of one ; but 
my wrath has power to deny thy heart any comfort arising 
from a child bom unto thy loins ' 
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^^Rudra glanced an eye of pity at the Devas, wM; 
Tike guilty things, hung down their heads in shame; and pro¬ 
ceeding to the North-west:,- Engaged himself, in stern Tapas 
in the dark woods that clothe thev charming slopes of the 
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Thus have you heard from me, the narrative ot Luna 
the daughter of the mountain. Now shall 1 relate unto you, 
Hie origin of Ganga, the cider sister." 


CHAPTER'37. 


The Birth of Kartikeya. - 


Meanwhile, the Devas wanted a general to lead them 
against the \ suras and they approached the Grand-Sire and 
prayed unto him for one. “ Lord, he whom you gave unto 
us to lead our armies, is ever engaged in Tapas along with 
Iris consort lima. Advise us what to do next. Do we 
not look ’ unto you for help, guidance and support? TIxj 
welfare of the worlds is dearer unto you ; do you point 
out the (-ourse of action best for us." 

The four faced One calmed the fears of the Shining 
Ones and sp ke to them encouragingly. “ The words of the 
Great M other shall prove true and you shall not have chikhva 
born unto you of your own wives ; never shall it he 
otherwise. Now, Agrii shill bring forth ason of Ganga, 
who i> even now purifying y vur worlds. He shall be the 
General e r the G >ds and the terror of his foes. Umn, her 
Mster. shall take the child unto her hear! and lie shall he to 
her even'as the child of her womb. 

These words rejoiced the hearts of the Gods ; they 

took reverent leave of their Leader and went back even as 

t 
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Proceeding to the Kailasa, rich in me cals, gtaJlL 
nri&'gerTts, they directed Agni to bring forth a son to accom ¬ 
plish their ends. “Ob, thou ! the Leader of the Gods and the 
Light of the world ! help us in our need and bring us good. 
Of great splendour thou, direct thy energy towards Ganga; 


the daughter of the Monarch of mountains." 


“It shall be even as you desire" replied Hie Lord o r the 
r,.v and approaching Ganga, said to her, “The gods desire 
that thou bear in thy womb my unfailing energy and bring 
forth a son to serve their purpose.” “ With great pleasure” 
replied she and assumed a divine form, whereat he marvelled 
greatly ; and discharging his fiery energy on all sides, he 
permeated her in ail her limbs with his fierce might. And 
Ganga was penetrated through and through, even unto the 
utm >st ends of her body. But it was' too much even for 
her, the all ptmfyiftg One ; and she cried out unto the Priest 
of the Gods in utter helplessness. “ Lord, I feel powerless 
to bear within me thy terrible energy that is even now 
consuming me." Even as she spoke, the flames grew and 
grew until tire agony became too intense for her. 


Thereupon, Agni, out of the great pity that wrung his 
heart, said unto her, “ If so, Ganga, let out that winch is in 
thv womb at the foot of Himavan ; may be it will relieve 
thee of your pain and misery.’ The holy river gladly has¬ 
tened to obey him and the refulgent Embryo was directed 
through the various streams that had their origin in her. 
And what came forth from her womb was of the hue of the 
molten gold arid was known in the world from that clay as 
Gold, purfe and Shining From the .pungent element thereof 
were produced copper and black iron, while the impu re 
parts of it were converted into brass and lead. Thus were 
the diverse metals brought forth into existence arid grew 
apace. The mighty mountain turned of the Colour of gold 
and the forests around it were filled with the unbearably 

t 
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ergy of that which proceeded from Gangals worn 
Tice orth hat gold was known am mg men by the name 
Ja'irupa, radiant even as fire. T .c -e.es, he grass, the 
creepers and every tiling therein was convened into gold, 
Kanchana, so called. 


Indra and the other, gods arranged that the Krittikas 
should mime the boy. They took him as their child and 
upon a promise thereunto from the Devas, suckled him. 

This b >v,'* said they, “nourished by you from the milk 
of y ur breasts, shall take your name and he world shall 
know him as Kartikeya. Unparalleled shall be his renown 
in the worlds,” The Krittikas washed him free and pure of 
the he' at impurities that adhered to his body, when he drop¬ 
ped T >m the womb of Ganga at the foot of the Himalaya. 
“ Kkunda he shall be called” exclaimed the Devas, “ as he 
was dreplied from the womb and Kartikeya was known 
by that name also. 


The Divine boy shone in his supreme radiance even as 
the smokeless flame. Milk streamed forth from the breasts 
or the Krittikas and wonderful to behold ! the child put 
forth six heads and six mouths to draw his sustenance from 
his six foster mothers. In the short space a day, he grew 
unto his full height and strength. Of matchless grace and 
beauty, it was but child’s play to him to put to rout the 
assembled hosts of the Daityas. The Cele^ial hosts gathe¬ 
red round him with peans of joy and with common consent 
crowned him as their Lord and Leadc - and installed him in 
his proud post. 


Thus have I narrated unto you, Kama, the wonderful 
episode of Ganga and the birth of Kartikeya from her. Su¬ 
premely holy is this and he whose lie art is drawn in devo¬ 
tion and reverence, towards the Divine Child, his days shall 
never grow less on earth ; and blessed with sons and grand- 
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^gdv'without end, lie shall, when he quits that hot 
taken unto the highest heavens, even where Kartikeys re¬ 
sides." 


CHAPTER 38, 

Sagara, 


Herts ended his talc and Visvamitra took up another 
narrative. ‘'Rama, my son, there lived an ancestor of thine 
by name -Sagara, a righteous niter and a great herd ; 
and Ayudhya was his capital. His heart yearned for a son, 
but in vain. Kcsini, the eldest daughter of* the ruler of 
Vhlarbha, was his first wife, truthful of speech and righteous 
minded ; and Sunrati, the fairest of the daughters of the 
earth, was his second wife, the child of Arishtanemi. 
He retired to the Bfengu Prasravana among the Himalayas’, 
and along with his wives performed stern Tapas. A hundred 
years passed over his resolute head, when Phrigu, the best 
of those that speak truth, was pleased by his Tapas, con¬ 
ferred upon him a boon, "A mighty race shall spring out of 
thv loins, and thy glory shall he unparalleled on the earth 
and undying. One son shalt thou have, through whom thy 
race shall continue on earth ; and thy other wife shall give 
thee 00,000 sons.” Thereupon the queens approached him 
reverently with joined b inds and glad Hearts. “ Thy words 
shall ever come to pass ; hut which of us shall have one son 
and which many ? Deign thou to enlighten us on this vital 
point.” “It is for you to choose,” replied the righteous 
Bhrtgii, “ one son who will continue \vur line or many sons, 
lam. us valiant and energetic beyond conception. Suit 
yourselves.” 

Then K sini chats; before the king a single sen to pro¬ 
pagate the race ; and Somali, the niece^ol Garuda, chose 
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sons famous and mighty. His purpose served, the 
king: And his queens returned to their kingdom, 

in course of time, Kesini, the cider, brought forth a son 
who was named Asamanjas, while Sumati conceived a lump 
of flesh. They broke it and forth issued 60,000 sons. The 
nurses brought them up in vessels of clarified butter, until 
they arrived to years of maturity. 

The eldest son, Asamanjas, amused himself with throw¬ 
ing the children of the townsmen into the dark waters of the 
Sarayu and laughed at their dying agonies ; so, yielding to 
the prayers of his subjects and to his own unerring sense 
of justice and duty, Sagara banished that wicked son of his, 
a terror to his people and'an eyesore to the good. But 
Amsuman, his valiant son, endeared himself to all, high 
and low and was the idol of their hearts. 

Long years after, the thought came to Sagara that he 
would celebrate a sacrifice. Ho consulted his priests and 
chaplains well versed in the Vedas and set about the holy 
rite.'’ 


CHAPTER a9, 

Sagara's Horse-Sacrifice. 


When the narrative came to an end, Rama said to Vis-! 
vamitra with a pleased heart “ Had to thee, thou Holy One ! 
Great is my desire to hear the story tn all its details of how 
my ancestor celebrated that sacrifice ?” GreatIv amused at 
the eagerness displayed by Rama, Visvamitra replied with a 
smile. '‘ Nothing would give me greater pleasure. See vou 
yon abode of Snow and tee, the sky-topped Himalaya. He 
is the father-in-law of the Black Throated One and faces 
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H>r;(diy the far famed Vindhya ; and between them __ 

arefad and similthg land. Regard it as one of the hdirest 
spots on the earth, for, countless have been the scar dices 
performed therein ; and vour ancestor of honored memory, 
the righteous Sagara, celebrated Iris Aswamedha them. Am- 
suman, the favourite grandson of the monarch, was directed 
to go along with the consecrated horse and guard it. A mighty 
warrior was he, King SagarS and a famous general; and white 
lie was duly conducting the sacrifice, Indra assumed the 
shape of a Rakshasaand spirited away the consecrated horse. 
Thereat, the sacrificial priests cried out to the king “ The 
consecrated horse has been taken away on this all important 
day. Slay the robber and bring back the horse. Such A 
defect as this is fraught with danger to all of us. So, see to 
it that tile sacrifice comes to a safe and speedy end.” 


Thereupon, the mighty monarch turned to his sons (there 
were (50,000 of them) and addressed them in the pride of Ins 
power and glory,. 11 No room see I for any Rakshasa to 
interfere with this sacrifice of mine, conducted as it is by such 
able priests as these, with souls purified by powerful Mantras. 
So, heed ye these words of mine ; go forth, my sons and 
search this sea-girt earth through and through, every inch of 
it if ye come not upon them. And I shall stay here, con¬ 
secrated, with my grandson and the priests, till the horse 
come back.” 


Ordered thus by their honored sire, the valiant sons of 
Sagara issued forthwith on their fearless quest with cheerful 
hearts. They searched the surface o: the earth from end to 
end, but found hot the horse nor the thief. Then they began 
to delve into the earth, a'yoiaha every one of them, with their 
adaimntmh nails, with tridents hard as thunderbolts, and with 
terrible ploughshares. Whereupon, the patient Earth, thus 
pierced in her vitals, began to emit loud cries of distress, 
rendered all the moie terrible by the fearful shrieks of the 
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iagas, Ararat; Rakhshasas and other mighty creaturh^ 
Tom, in th«ir wantonness, tire infuriated sons of Sugara 
slaughtered by thousands. Yet they dug into the bowels ot 
the earth for <30,000 vojanas and ranged far and wide 
through the mountainous Jambudvvipa. Thereupon the 
g ods, the .Qandhravae-, the Asuras and the Pannagas, souglit 
out the Great Ancient and addressed him with affrighted and 
woe-begone countenances. “Lord ! behold these wicked sons 
of Sagara piercing into the very bowels of the earth and 
slaying the creatures therein by hundreds and by thou¬ 
sands. Hear them shouting. 1 Lo ! there goes the thief! there 
its the daring wretch who has laid his impious hands ' on 
the sacred horse and spoiled the precious sacrifice! and count- 
.less myriads go down before their blind fury.' 1 


CHAPTER 40. 

The Wrath of Kapils. 

T h bather o all beinfjs listened to these words of the 
trembling Celestials who were out of their wits through fear 
of destruction. “ This earth’' said he “and everything it con¬ 
tains belongs to the Lord Vasudeva, who, as Kapil a, supports 
it for all time ; and thest wicked princes shall, of a truth, be 
jconsumed by the tire „f His wrath. The delving of the 
earth and the destruction of the short-lived sons ui Sagara 
have been fcre-ordairi&jj;” 

The celestials departed to their abodes with a glad 
seart. And great wa^ the uproar caused by the valiant sous 
A Sagara delving into the bowels of the earth. Having thus 
sought above and)below, they came back to their sire and 
said to him reverently. “ We have searched the entire earth 
through and through and put to death powerful and mighty 
.beings, Cods, D&navas, Rakshasas, Pisachas, Uragas, awl 
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Thereat Sugar a was exceedingly wroth and cried out 
“Delve further and vet further, even unto the innermost limits. 
Kind me out the robber and come back with the horse at any 

cost/' 


Thus ordered thereto, the 60,000 sons of Sugars dug even 
unto the Rasatala, until they came upon the huge elephant 
Virupaksha, supporting on his head mountain-like, the entire 
globe with its mountains, hills, forests, rivers, towns and 
hamlets. When the Mighty One shakes his weary nead during 
the Parva days to ease himself, then men have what they call 
an earthquake. They went round him and paid him due wor¬ 
ship, whereafter they pursued their undeviating course 
Having pierced through the Rasatala in the east, they turned -j 
to the scidh and lighted upon another elephant of vast proper- , , 
(ions, Mahapadma* likewise supping the entire globe on his 
head — a sight that filled them with amazement. They went 
round him too and piercing through the west, observed another 
elephant, Saumailasa, who borC the ear ^ * n that quauer. 
Him too they reverenced and made kind enquiries of, after 
which they set about to pierce towards the North, when their 
came to view the snow-white BhadnwOf immense proportions 
upon whose broad head rested but lightly the entire mas 
ot the globe in .that quarter. Having paid unto lum du 
reverence, they took leave of him anti pierced yet deeper int 
the earth ; coming to the North-east they dug deeper yet. t 
rious with disappointment, tiiat endowd-d them with superhi 
man strength and fierce speed. 


When, 16! there appeared before! H ic ' r startled eye 
Kapila, the incarnation of the Eternal Vasudcva ; and her 
by, the long-sought-for horse, grazing quietly, the inner 
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e of nil their iron Me and misfortune. Almost 
lemselves with joy at their success, they rushed fortli 
with eager hearts ; but, the sight of the Holy One,whom 
they cmcluded to be the robber of the horse, roused 
tin on t« insensate fury ; and with eyes tnflamethwith wrath, 
they fbw at the sage, armed witli spades anti swords, shovels 
ploughshares and mattocks. “ Stop tlnef ! stop thief! ' 1 not 
one jf them was mute. *' You are the wicked wretch that 
spirted away the sacrificial horse and right d'^jy g&jll you 
y for it. Know you who have. come ^j r you?. Even i;hf 
-ns of Sagara, the terrible." Hardly WCFe those impiou 
'words out of tiie mouth of the doomcj suns 0 { Sagara, than 
he wrath of the mighty sage blazed f )rtili < Hum,’ he cried ; 
the eye had scarcely time to wink, wl lCn the 60,000 soeis of 
vSagara vanished from sight; a hta J3 of as ] lcs marked the 
place Where they had stood a mnmei lt .,g 0[ in their proud 
strength and fiery manhood. 


CHAPTER 41. 

Amsuraan’s Ques^. 


an u “ 


'-■cons 
V?< 


Finding his sons had been a 
long time, Sagara turned to his 
dent tn his own energy, “ B ravy,v ^eU edo c “ 
you are. not behind your forefafoo 4 6SS ot enCl 
Bring me news of your parents d8*' w \ ^ 
away with the horse. The beings that^ 1 * 1 ** 1 " Vn^.ior 
tine Y inii art: of terrible might and P ower ; ..rii) yours 
pgaihsl them with your bow and s\v jru * ^ er reverence 
Ik -i tifat deserve it and spare my l / u>sc might seek ; 
t»'‘, r you ; come back unto nevvs success ai 

h i c me to complete {■'■ *■ ■ ■"•crib ■* 
cr- 


ns 
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Si, 


Tfuis directed by bis noble grands ire, Amsuman 
f,1r£Hot haste on his quest, armed with sword and bow. 
Following bis grandsire's, direction, he spoil came upon the 
path'dug into the bowels of the earth by his valiant fore 
fathers. He took that away and came upon the Dig-gaja 
honored by the Daily as, Danavas, Rakshasas, Punch as, 
Pannagas, and Uragas, He went round it, inquired after 
its welfare and respectfully asked for news of his parents, 
as also n f , horse-thief; to which the Elephant relied 
* S'on of AsamanjaJ S0()n a3ia ' t thou come back with s', w 
-Ss and the horse wtf h Y ou ‘‘ Tlie ot]ier Elephants, wlipf. 
he came upon, confir mecl tlie £ lad tidings. “ Soon shall wt 
see you come back l! oll0re d and with the long-lost horse.’ 
Extremely intelligent a !) d no mean speakers themselves, the) 
encouraged him with t!ie hopes by their prophetic 

assertions. On he has' ciiec * to where his ill-starred fathers' 
lav, a heap of ashes. Hi: ‘ heart burst with grief at the ; 
miserable sight and in : :t Inttd voice he bewailed the untimely 
d shameful fate of his uncles. And there was the sacri 
p i lorse graying innocently near by, as if it was not 
■ evil destiny. 

SO.tl 1 M'ich 

I ■ desired to (flffeir libations of water into their manes,, 
reh as he v - 'i)kl, not a drop of water could lie find 
.'re. O’ 4 v. '' ; s eyes around, he expired the uncle 
^ da, the Lord of Birds, shining with 

'ianf 


nance 


% 


0 f Fire. And to him spake the 

^trticfa “ r , C / J °nct, noble son ; they deserved their 
/ . ^hey Pvrt / le '^ in tiieir pride, burnt to ashes 

' i e m&c rutabu bjght of Kapila’s glances ; and to these 
ration*' off *, ul P ^ a fer would do no good. Nothing bet 
ie sacred wateis of G , n g^ the eldest daughter of Him aval 
ic all purifying S,Kai vS shouId wash these ungodly 
educed to a heap ol ‘ IS1, '• ;■ thm and then alone shalt 
c able to raise these h'l too v ; c tims of foolish temeri v6u 

to 



V*\ BHAGIRATHAS PENANCE. ! j 

,{iude of-the Blessed, Take thou the horse back wi 
lid enable thy grandfather to complete the sacrifice." 


And the valiant Amsuman obeyed him with a heavy 
heart. Soon he stood before his graudsire and acquainted 
him with the details of lus quest, the unhappy fate of his 
sires and of the advice of Garuda, Sagara listened to the 
terrible news with a breaking heart and hastened t > complete 
tho rite according to the rules. He returned to his capital, 
but, he could not decide unto himself what course to adopt 
in the matter of bringing down Ganga to the terrestrial 
regions ; and thus, m doubt and anxiety, in aimless thought 
and ceaseless remorse, did he pass away to the Regions of 
the Immortals, And his reign on earth was 32,000 years. 


CHAPTER 4 -2. 

Bhagiratha's Penance' 

When Sagara was gathered unto his fore at hers, his 
subjects decided that his righteous grandson Amsuman 
should reign over them, lie was a mighty monarch, Amsu- 
man and bore a son by name Dilipa, of peerless fame. And 
resigning the kingdom unto his hands, did Amsuman seek 
the Holy Heights to perform fearful austerities. Years 
32,000 passed away and unto him in his forest hermitage 
came the call to Heaven, to which he departed, crowned until 
undying glory. And Dilipa, turning to know of the destruc¬ 
tion of this grandfathers, was overwhelmed with grief and 
at a loss howto act. “ Mow shall I bring down Ganga? 
How shall 1 offer them libations of holy water ? How sbal] t 
I deliver them from their miserable plight ■? ” This sorrow ate 
into his heart, day and night. And unto him endowed 
with Divine Wisdom through ins steadfast adherence to 
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, excelled his father, if that were , 
sacrifice did Dilipa celebrate ; and for 32,000 
people rejoiced under his benign rule. But, unable to 
come to any definite conclusion as to ]iow to raise his fore¬ 
fathers to heaven, he died of a broken heart, having lived, as 
lie thought, an aimless life. He installed his son in his place 
anti won the Heaven of Jndra by his peerless merit. 


Bhagiratha, the royal sage, had everything he could wish 
for—righteousness, spiritual might; but he yearned in vain 
for a son to continue his line on the earth. So, entrusting his 
kingdom to his able ministers, he resolved to bring down 
Ganga and he took himself to the sacred Gokarna, where he 
spent long years, thousands of them, in performing terrible 
austerities. Placing himself in the midst of five fires, ho 
withdrew his senses into his heart; with his arms raised high 
above his head, he bent all his powerful will to accomplish 
Siis purpose, taking hut a slight sustenance once a month. 
Then unto him thus engaged in his holy task, there came 
Brahma, the Lord of beings, the Grands ire, and in his wake, 
the Angels of Light and spoke thus to the high-sou led One, 
“ Bhagiratha ! Lord of men ! pleased am I with you and the 
unparalleled Tapas you have gone through. Ask of me 
what you wilt and you shall have it.” And unto the Great 
Father the noble-hearted king replied with reverently clasped 
hands, “Lord! If I have found favour with Thee, if 
tny Tapas is to bear any fruit ; even this 1 would have at 
Thy hands. May the sorts of Sagara, every one of them, 
receive libations wafer at my hands. May the holy waters 
of celestial Ganga flow over their ashes. May the Great 
Ones rejoice in heaven for ever. And let me have a son to 
gladden iny heart. And more than any other thing, this boon 
would I crave of Thee. May the race of Iskhwaku ever 
remain upon Earth.” 
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W* hi hi spake back, in words sweet and glorid 
fiTFour-faced One, the great Fashioner of Men and Worlds, 
Mighty hero thou, Bhagiratha, it is a royal reejuest and 
shall be even as thou desirest, The royal race of Ikslnvnkii 
shall owe its undying fame to thee. Ganga, the first* 


f horn Ot the lofty Mima van, shall obey thy behests j 
but the Earth cannot stand the force of the Celestial River 


as it comes down irom the regions on high. I see no one 
that could bear it safely, unless it be the Wielder of the 
Indent, even Mahadeva. Hence, do thou seek to engage 
him in that mighty task.” Having thus advised the king 
and having directed Ganga herself as to what she should do, 
lie went hack to his Radiant World, accompanied by the 
celestial hosts. 


CHAPTER 43. 

Descent of Ganga. 


So spake Brahma and went away j and Bhagiratha 
went through another year of hard austerities. With arras 
lifted high over his head, straight as a pine, motionless 
as a rock, he supported himseli solely on his toes. Thus he 
remained day and night, the air his only food, self-control led 
and calm. 

When the dreadful year came to an end, Maheswara, 
tlie Spouse of the golden-hued Uma, stood before the royal 
sage ; and the World-honored spake, in accents sweet and 
grand, “ You have won my favor and I shall do your plea¬ 
sure. I shall even bear upon my head the Daughter of the 
Mountain." 

1 hereupon the uuble river Ganga, honored of ail beings 
increased her size and force unbearable and from the lofty 
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Si, 


fell upon the peaceful head of Siva, 11 For,*’ thpjE 
-«ISpof irresistahle might, “ I will carry away Sankara along 
with me, and enter the nether regions, 11 The Three-eyed Kara 
was highly wroth at this overweening pride of Ganga and re¬ 
solved to hide her from all sight. So, when the Holy Stream fell 
on tiie sacred head of Siva, even like unto Himavan, she could 
never come down on earth, though she tried her best, 
entangled as she was in the maze of Mahadeva's lofty coils 
of matted hair. And her senses giddy with aimless wander¬ 
ing through the pathless labyrinths, for countless years she 
found not her way out. Seeing which, Bhagiratha again set 
himself to please Siva through austerities stern. 


Siva's heart grew suit towards him and he let her 
down gently to the earth, even where the hake Bindu 
stood, Ganga came down from his coil sin seven streams,! 
of Which Hladini, Plavim and Nafini carried their pure 
and holy waters to the east; Suchakshu, Sita and Sindhu 
flowed through the happy kingdoms of the west; and 
the last followed in the wake of the royal sage Bhagiratha, 
who, shining in his lustre, went before in his beautiful car. 
From the high heavens she fell on the head of Siva and from 
thence to the earth ; and her waters rushed fast and furious 
with a mighty sound, rendered the more terrible by the 
countless fish, tortoises, porpoises, and other aquatic creatures, 
ceaselessly tailing from on high. And hosts of the Celestials 
came there, blazing in their effulgence, to behold that 
wonderful Descent of Ganga into the regions of the 
Earth—Devas, Rishis, Gandharvas, Yakshas, and Siddhas ; 
all seated on their countless swift-coursing cars huge as 
cities, on horses and noble elephants they stationed themselves 
along the firmament, which, without ttie slightest suspicion 
of a cloud, shone as it* with the splendor of myriads oi 
suns, thrown back hum the bands of Celestials and their bril¬ 
liant ornaments. 1 he porpoises and the fish falling down the 
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_jf<i flashed like lightnings along tlie welkin; and the 
thousand white sprays thrown up by the waves on all sides 
reminded one ° f the autumn el rads with crowds of swans 
dying :it hwart thorn. Now swift, now slow ; now straight 
liice an arrow, now crooked like a miser’s heart; now with 
a sud'^ en fall) now shooting upwards; now mighty waves 
striki ng against one another and rising high m the air, 
unut n fall upon the earth with a sound of thunder. Descend¬ 


ing upon the head of Siva and from there to the earth, the 
waters became purer and holier, The gods, the sages and 
the Gandharvas that came down to the earth, touched the 
I foly Waters, rendered immeasurably so by having come into 
ix'ntaet with the body of Siva. They that had fallen down 
0 n earth through curses dire, washed themselves pure of 
1 heir sins in its sacred wafers and regained their lost homes 
in the heaves ; the whole world rejoiced thereat and their 
souls wore white as driven snow. 


The royal sage Bhagiratha went before on his splendid 
car ; and Ganga, obedient to his east wish, followed in 
his footsteps. Gods, Sages, Daityas Danavas, Rakshasas, 
Gandharvas, Yakasas. Kinnaras, Uxigas, and the Apsarasas 
followed joyfully the Holy River, that, teeming with count¬ 
less aquatic creatures, coursed aft^r the car of Bhagiratha. 
Wherever the king went, there was the Holy Ganga, the 
first and the best of streams, the destroyer of all sins. On 
its way, she took it into her wilful heart to flow through 
he sacrificial grounds of the holy sage, Jahnu, and swept 
a ay everything therein. Such pride and audacity worked 
up the mighty sage to an uncontrollable pried) of anger 
and he drew into himself the waters of Ganga. Verily it 
was wpderful to be hold. The gods, the sag,es, and 
the Gan^irvas were struck with amazement and sought to 
soothe the \'ponded dignity of the great sage by every* mark 
of honor and respGh.- " This Ganga ' said tliery 14 shall be 



The royal sage, having, after unheard of tilth cul* 
ties, taken Gang a along with him to the nethei regions, o a! jt 
his eyes, with a sinking heart, upon his ancestors reduted to 
a he.gr of ashes. The holy waters of the Gang a bathed tl- ll3 
pile and the owners thereof, purified of their sins, ascended 


to Che High Heavens. 


CHAPTER 44. 

TbieEad of the Quest, 


Accompanied by Ganga, the king readied the ocean 
and came to that place below the Karth where his ancestors 
lav reduced to ashes. 

When they had been washed bv the holy water', 
Brahma, the Lord of die worlds came to tire place and 
said, “ The 60,000 sons of the noble Sag am have been 
freed from their evil fate and raised by you to heave* 
even like unto the gods themselves; and Of lom.fi os 
t eaters of the ocean shall endure on earth even so long sj a U 
these enjoy the bliss of Swarga along with the Imfcrtal 
Dwellers thereof. This Ganga shall be to you as a fi.u-born 
daughter and shall be celebrated in the world \ u ler the 
names, you gave ber-Ganga, Tripathaga, Divya,,^. Bhagi- 
rathi. $he flows through the three worlds hence her 
name Tripahhaga. Offer libationswater unto the manes 
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r grandfathers, every one of them and aecotnplMi 
ow. They that went before you were unable to 
accomplish their ohject, highly famous and born of righteous 
a nee si ry though t he v were. A ms u ma n of u neq ua] led energy , 
desired to bring down Ganga and succeeded not. The 
royal sage, vour sire Dilipa, of noble attributes and like unto 
ihe great sages in Spiritual Energy, wrought hard to bring 
down Gangs, but the rays of success dispelled not the gloom 
of his heart, albeit he was unswerving in the discharge of 
his kingly duties and equal to me in ascetic merit. But, you 
have been able to accomplish your high resolve; and, best 
of men that vou arc, you have earned the highest glory ever 
given unto mortals to possess and ever approved of bv the 
best; you have reached the loftiest pinnacle of righteousness, 
in that you have brought down the holy Ganga. Bathe in 
the sacred waters and rise pure and endowed with high reli¬ 
gious merit. Forget not to offer libations of water unto the 
manes of your ancestors. 1 shall go hack unto tnv world 
and give you leave to do the same." Thus spoke the Grand- 
sire of all beings, the great Brahma and departed to lus seat 
in the highest heaven, even as he came. 

Thereupon, the royal sage Bhagiratha discharged his 
duties by his fore-fathers, even as the holy books lay it down ; 
his vow accomplished, he returned to his capital with enhanced 
lustre and glory and ruled his kingdom well and wisely. The 
world rejoiced when the king came back again among them 
and men knew not sorrow nor anxiety under him, but lived 
in happy content, every desire of theirs gratified. 

Thus have 1 narrated unto you. at great length, Rama, 
the episode of Ganga. All hail to you ! thou noble one and 
may every good go with you. Let us disperse, for the time 
of the c : miug prayers is dose at hand. This narrative is of 
extraordinary virtue; it realises for you all your wishes— fam e, 
length of years, offspring, and the highest heavens. And 
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ave no better way of pleasing the Pitris and the 
ii by reciting this before the regenerate ones. He who 
listens to this with whole—sou led attend on and.a. devout 
heart, never desires in vain ; his sins fall away from him and 
his days increase on earth and his glory.” 


CHAPTER 45, 

The Churning of the Ocean. 


He ended in the midst of profound silence ; for, in awe¬ 
struck silence his hearers drank in his words with their cars 
and hearts. Rama was the first to break the spell and 
speak. “ Reverend Master ! these episodes of the coming 
down of Ganga and the digging of the ocean by the sons of 
Sagara, how wonderful and strange I” 

The audience took respectful leave of the sage to 
seek repose ; but, the princes lay awake, pondering over the 
marvellous recital, until the small hours of the dawn stole 
upon them. They rose betimes and having gone through 
the morning observances, approached Visvamitra and said, 
“ Holy One! the night passed away all too soon, revolving 
over the wonderful stones narrated by you. A boat, specially 
furnished for such holy ascetics as you, awaits your 
pleasure. Shall we cross this sacred stream over to the 
other bank ? 

“ So be it replied Visvamitra, and very soon they were 
on the other side of the river. They rested there awhile and 
from where they sat the towers of the renowned Visa]a rose 
into view. Soon they resumed their journey and were on 
their way towards the capital that vied in magmlicence with 
the very abode of the Immortals. Rama took tlu . oppor¬ 
tunity to question the Master about the city. . 1 ‘ May I 
request to know which royal race rubs here at present ? ' : 




Hence the name 'Asuras’ that the sons uf Diti wen! by 
(those that accepted not Sura or Varnni); while |h£ gods 
rejoiced in the appellation of Suras (the Lords of Sura). 

Next Uchehaisravas, the Prince of horses ; then Kaustu- 
bha, the Gem of divine lustre; and lust, the Amrita, the 
Waters of Immortality. 


It was the apple of discord thrown in the midst of the 
celestials and they fought for it tooth and nail. Terrible 
was the battle that ensued between the sons of A diti on 
the one hand and the Asuras, and the Rakshasas on the 
other ; and the hearts of all beings quaked in wild dismav 
thereat. Fearful was the carnage among the Asuras, and 
they were about exterminated. When the ungodly sons of 
Diti were thus laid law, the Lord Vishnu, of unthinkable 
might, appeared among the combatants as a fascinating 
Slr cn (a dream of beauty to lure away the hearts of the 
llm -ighteoiis ones ; verily an illusion oast by the Master uf 
Illu Vms), and bare away the hard-won Amrita; and 
they ‘h a t tried to bar his way, the unfortunate Asuras, fell 
no nio,. c to rise. For was he not the ruler of the Universe-, 
the Supo eilie One, who waxes not nor wanes ? Thus were 
the impio. JS brood of Dili overwhelmed by the Angels of 
Peace, the servants of the Lord ; and Indra, their king and 
leader, regaled his empire over the worlds, gods and mortals, 
saints and s a g es an[ j ru | t . c j wisely and well. 


were 


CHAPTER 46. 

/ The birth of the jfiaruts. 

w _ 

'N^-hDiti saw that her numerous sons, the Asuras 

j/ t 

JJsstroyed by the Devas, her heart was heavy with 
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Wj&A approaching her husband Kasyapa, she prayeH-'» 
Iran in 'all humility, “ My children have been dune to death, 
every one of them, by the powerful Devas, sprung of thee. 
1 pray thee extend thy grace unto me and enable me 
to go through a course of austerities, whereby I might 
beget a son who would be the death of Indra.” 


Kasyapa, of boundless might, heard her out and his 
heart was wrung with pity at the mother’s grie 1 ' u Be it: 
as you desire. Observe for a thousand years a strict vow and 
holy, pure in body and heart; and you shall have of 
me a son who will lord it over the three worlds, 1 ’ He passed 
Ins hands over her body, gave her his blessings and depart¬ 
ed to resume his 'Papas. 

With a glad heart, Dili betook herself to the holy 
Kusaplavana and took upon herself tu observe a long and 
difficult vow. And upon her thus employed, did Indra 
wait upon with humble reverence all the time. He supplied 
her with the sacred grass, finssticks, water, fruits, roots 
fire and every other article that she might require : ^ ie 
pressed her limbs when she was tired, fanned her whe n s ^ e 
was hot, and was ever her right hand arid shadow. 

Years 9990 passed away in this wise, when one 
Dili turned with a bright face to Indra (he wd s ever 
her side anticipating her least wish) and said, ‘‘ My dear, 
your Father Kasyapa was kind enough to accord me a ’’ jan > 
that I would get an excellent son, if 1 observed 1 course of 
religious practices he instructed me in. Q»*y ten short 
years of this severe ordeal and you will have th c pleasure of 
beholding your younger brother. True ii is, 1 resolved 
upon bringing forth a son who would put you c, jwn > ^ ut , 
my heart has been won over to you by your swe kindness 
and watchful service. It shall be my care to hrii;5 a Boul 







BTRJH OK THE MARUTS, 

between you both, 
peace and happiness.' 1 


And upon them so speaking, the heat of noon Came 
cm apace ; and Dili, worn out with her fasts and penances, 
chanced, (inexorable Fate impelling her thereto) to fall 
asleep in a careless posture, the hair of her head brushing 
her feet, Indra, ever on the watch for the slightest slip, 
saw that she was impure and laughed in joy and derision. 
w Fool that you are ! you fondly imagine you have success¬ 
fully accomplished your long course of Tapas and pnde 
yourself on being about to attain the result of your severe 
efforts.” Then the dauntless Lord of the Angels made his 
entrance into her body and with his weapon) the sharp- 
pointed Vajra, hacked the embryo into seven pieces ; 
whereat, it began to set up a loud and pitiful wail. 


“ Cry not, cry not,” replied Indra ; but all the same lie 
went on with his dreadful task, 


Diti awoke ; and from the depths of her agonised heart 
broke out the words, ‘Slay not, slay not. 1 


Indra desisted at the commands of his mother ; coming 
out of her body, he stood before her with reverently Clasped 
hands and said, “ Mother mine ! you happened to fall asleep 
during the day and that with the hair of your head touch¬ 
ing your feet; you had rendered yourself impure and T bm 
took advantage of the favourable opportunity to nd my 
self of a rival who was growing to be my Fate. It behoves 
you to pardon me this offence of mine.” 


CHAPTER 47. 

The birt h of the MarutS' 

Overwhelmed with Sorrow and disappointment Diti 
turned to the invincible Indra and Said, “ Oh thou, the 
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pieces and 


>ver of the Asura Vala! verily it was throng 
fault that this embryo of mine lias been cat to 
rendered useless. No blame is yours, for, you but did 
vour duty and the hand of Fate directed you. However;, 
it would give me great pleasure if you would grant me a 
request of mine. These seven pieces shall, gifted with 
forms of Light, rule over the various air-currents as their 
Informing Deities. Gagapa in the world of Brahma, Spatja 
in yours, Vayu in the Bhuvar Loka rind Anila, Prana, 
Pranesvara and Jiva in the four quarters of the world of 
mortals. These shall range the various regions jm peace 
apd happiness and take the name of ‘Mamts’ that you have 
given them. It behoves you to do them this favor at 
least ; and t doubt not that it will redound to your own 
glory and power,” 


So prayed the much-stricken mother, in accents sweet 
and persuasive ; and 1 ndra bowed reverently over his folded 
palms and replied, “Mother mine! on my head and eyes be 
thy commands. Thy sons, these seven brothers of mine, 
shall course through all the regions, illuminating them with 
glorious forms of divine lustre”. Thus did I ndra and his 
mother Diti make a covenant, which he faithfully observed 
ever after. And, mutually pleased, they departed to the 
worlds of the Immortals. And, Rama! Mi* is the very 
spot where Dili was waited upon by I ndra during her long 
and severe course of austerities. 


The royal Ikshvaku begat from Alambusa, a son by 
name Visala, who was the h under of the city that goes by 
his name. And Hemachandra, Suchandra, Dhumrasva, 
Srinjava, Sahadeva, Kusasva, Somadatta of great lustre 
and renown, and Kakutstha, succeeded one another, f at her 
and son. And Sumati, like unto the Gods in radiance, 
rules at present over the happy Visala and is verily invin¬ 
cible, Through the blessings of their founderikshvaku 
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K^cJ^ssfendants bv Visa la are gifted with length of yqr|,j 
^tejjwfastness in virtue and unparalleled prowess. Rest we 
here for the night and to-morrow you will have the 
pleasure of being welcomed by the royal Janaka/* 


Meanwhile, Sumati, the righteous and holy, was inform¬ 
ed Of the approach of the great Visvamitra ; and with his 
priests and kinsmen, hastened to offer him welcome. He 
extended unto his honored guest the highest rites of 
hospitality and with folded palms, reverently inquired after 
his Welfare, *’ First and best of sages ! thrice-blessed am I, 
in that you have, of your own accord, been pleased to honor 
my humble abode with your sacred presence. Surely? great 
is the favor I have found in your eyes and you have made 
me the envy of the three worlds.” 


CHAPTER 48. 

Ahalya. 


After mutual enquiries of welfare, Surhati addressed 
himself to the Holy One and said “ Hail to thee ! these 
youths, who are they ? God-like in their might and of lordly 
gait, even as the proud monarch of the forests or tbs 
majestic elephant or the tiger or the bull ; with large and 
lustrous eyes, like untu the rosy petals of the blown lotus ; 
combining in themselves the graces of the boy and the 
youth. Lu ! how they shine m their martial attire, bow m 
hand, the sword by their sides and the well-filled quivers 
peeping from behind. More like those heavenly Twins, 
the ideals of divine grace and beauty, the Aswins. Be 

( these the gods themselves, come down of their sweet will 
to this dull earth of ours, from their bright home on high ? 
H jw chances it they have deigned to come all the way 
here and on foot ? What seek they ? Whom are they here 
for t The Twin Lords of the Day and the Night grace not 
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more than these princes this fortunate land. F^L 
gestures, gait, speech, the keenest eye cannot 
distinguish the one from the other. These warlike youths, 
these fords of men, why have they trod this wild path an I 
dreadful ? May I know the truth that lies behind tins ? ” 

And to his wondering ears did the sage relate the 
details of their journey —their stay at the SiddhasramaJ and 
the destruction of the Rakshasas at their hands. Mightily 
pleased was Sumati to have as his guests the noble sons 
of the ruler of Ayodhya and right royally did he entertain 
die valiant princes who deserved it so richly, they spein 
there a happy night and at day-break left for Mithila. 

The charming capital of fanaka filled the sages with 
wonder and delight, and they could not praise it enough. 

On their way, Rama noticed a lonely hermitage at the 
outskirts of the city, old, dilapidated ..and untenanted. At 
once he turned to Ins Master and said “ This holy place 
reminds one of the spot that was graced by your august 
self- but tor the fact that no ascetics bless it with their 
presence. Who dwelt here last, Master, it 1 may be allowed 

to inquire ? 1 

It required but very little inducement to make Visva- 
mitra hold eloquent discourse on the antecedents of the 
spot. " Listen to me while I narrate to you the wonderful 
train of events that culminated in the curse of this lonely 
hermitage by the great-sou led Gautama, One o. the 
fairest spots on earth this was, when he dwelt herein and 
with his wife, Ahalya, engaged in a long and severe course 
of Tapas. Why, the very gods frequented it for its rare 
Oeauty and almost envied Gautama the possession of it. 

The Lord of the celestials loved the fair Ahalya and 
was ever on his watch tor an opportunity to accomplish his 
wishes ; and one day he got it when the sage was away from 
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. tage. Approaching Ahalya in the guise of the h 

GauLama, the Holder of Vajnv exclaimed, “ Oh thou ! the 
fairest form that ever graced the Earth below or the Worlds 
above, a merciless tyrant is Love ; and no rules nor restric¬ 
tions that man can make, have power to stay his will. I am 
not master of myself. Full well do I know it is not your 
season, but what would you have me do? Fold me in 
your flower soft arms and let me lose inyselt in an endless 
dream of bliss 


She knew it was the Ruler of the Celestials that spake 
those words of delicious love, and not her husband, the 
sage of restrained passions ; but, deep in her heart lurked a 
tender feeling for the powerful Lord of the Immortals. 
She lent an ear to .the tempter and—was lost. Her long-de¬ 
ferred hopes realised, she spoke to him out of a glad heart. 


“ Well pleased am I, Lord : and now leave thou this 
place ere it is too late. One word beEore we part. Let no 
fancied sense ot security blind thee to the perils of om 
position. T .ke good care of thyself and stand between 
me and the dread consequence of my act of folly 

But Indra laughed away her tears and replied " Fair 
one ! Never can 1 thank you enough for your sweet con 
defccensi n to my unworthy self ; anti now, have I your 
leave to go ? ” 

He Spoke and hastened out of the cottage, all afraid 
of Gautama, whom his fluttering heart saw everywhere. 


Audio! there advanced towards him the subject of 
his thoughts and fears, the holy Gautama, about to enter 
his hermitage. Gods and Asuras stood in hushed awe of 
him, such was his inconceivable might, engendered of 
severe austerities. Fresh from his bath in the sin-cleansing 
waters, he drew near, the sacred grass m his band and the 
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le of fires ticks. The steady flame of the smol 
‘ire shone not with more lustre nor was more terrible in 
its all-consuming energy. The mighty Lord of the Shining 
Ones quailed in abject terror before the calm glance of 
Gautama that pierced into his very soul and read into the 
inmost depths thereof. His face grew ghastly pale, and 
to him, there standing false-hearted and unclean be ore the 
soul of the spotless purity, to him, in the borrowed feathers 
of the one in whose guise he came to perpetrate his foul 
deed of shame and iniquity, spoke the irate sage, scarcely 
able to control his fierce wrath. 


“Impious wretch! that host dared to soil my pure abode 
with this nameless act of wickedness and that in >"'/ name 
and in my form ! It is but insufficient punishment to thee 
that thou be deprived of what served you to carry out your 
nefarious purpose. A man be thou to all appearance, but 
in reality, the mockery of one—-a pitiful eunuch.” No sooner 
were the words out of the lips of the angry Gautama, than 
the scrota of Indra withered and fell away from his body. 


Next, he turned himself to Ahalya, Indra’s partner in 
guilt. “ Lie thou here for thousands of years, long arid 
weary, ever hungry, thy food the impalpable air and the 
grey ashes and dust thy cloak. No mortal eye shall see 
thee ; but an unquenchable fire shall ever consume thee. 
At a future age, there shall come across these wastes 
one llama, the son of Dasaratha of unapproachable might. 
Thru and then alone shall this dread fate fall away from thee; 
.md honoring your Divine guest, thou shall shake thyself 
off tor ever from these bonds of foul desire and foolish 
vanity ; then shall thy heart know peace and joy ; and then 
shall thou take thy place by my side in all thy fatal 
beauty. 1 ’ 

He took his bright presence away from the ill-fated 
One and left this holy place fur the pleasant peaks-of the 
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^pH^foya, where the Angels of Light 'ever love to dwell * 
antf^there, in that calm retreat, did he take up his old 
course of life and its stern duties. 


CHAPTER 43. 

Abalya ami Rama 

Deprived of his vital organs* Indra sought out the gods, 
and the sages and cried nit to them, with his senses all in a 
whirl through tear. “ It was for you that I undertook this 
dangerous work. Ym wanted me to somehow or other spoil 
his Tapas by rousing his anger. And now you perceive the 
consequences that have followed—myself deprived of virile 
power and my partner in guilt put away from her husband 
in anger. But, I have caused him to utter a curse, winch 
has considerably lessened his might and energy acquired 
by long Tapas. Hence it is but fair and just that you do 
your duty by roe, the instrument of your work and restore 
to me what I have lost through you.’’ 

Then the assembled Devas, the Sages, and the Chavanas 
approached the Fathers and unto them spake Agni. as thei 
spokesman. "Our Lord and Master iias imprudently and 
blinded by passion, ravished the wife of the sage Gautama; 
and in return, has been cursed for his pains, which has 
rendered him an object of pity and scorn, in that he has lost 
his virile power, justly does he blame us for it, who 
set him on this task. You will do well to transfer the 
sertoa of the goat to him ; accept it hereafter as a grateful 
offering and grant to your votaries the desire of their heart 
mid endless merit besides.” The Fathers approved of the 
suggestion of Agni; they took counsel among themselves 
and transferred to Indra the scrota of the goat. 

Thenceforth the Fathers have gladly accepted the offer, 
mg of the g >at without its scrota and conferred on the 
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k ■tfjticers th,e benefits they bad enjoyed hitherto, 
ilral day Indra..goes about with the scrota of the goat upon 
him, thanks to the terrible .might of Gautama accruing 
through stem Tapas. Let us now, Kama dear, approach the 
sacred precincts of the holy hermitage. To you it is given to 
release from a living death, as existence of nameless horror, 
the noble Ahalya, the best and fairest in all the worlds; bf 
or men." 


Ever obedient to the commands of his master, Kama 
followed Visvamitra into the hermitage ; and Lakshmana 
after hint; There they beheld the high-sou led dame, her 
natural brilliance but heightened hv the long life of penance 
and meditation through thousands of years. The Gods and 
Asuras, nay, the denizens of the worlds above and below, 
could not bear to gaze at the fiery radiance that surround¬ 
ed her like a halo. The Demiurge had fashioned her the 
fairest of the daughters of heaven or earth ; and it cost him 
no little thought and pains! More like some fair .creation 
of a divine artist in the golden hours of his imagination : 
more like the radiant Queen of Night, her glory but dimly 
veiled by the dewy clouds ; mure like the blinding efful¬ 
gence of the noon-day sun perceived through the watery 
vapours. There she had stood invisible to the eyes of 
Mortals and Immortals alike, through the curse launched 
against her by Gautama; but now the hour hast struck for 
her release from her dire fate and to! she burst upon the 
wondering eyes of her visitorss like some sweet vision. 

Tile royal youths hastened to touch her feet in all 
reverence; while she, bearing in mind the parting direc¬ 
tions of her lord, offered unto them the highest rites of 
hospitality, which l hey accepted with a pleased heart. Flowers 
of divine fragrance fell from on high ; the Gandharvas and 
the assembled Apsarasas discoursed sweet music, while the 
heavenly drums; arid other martial music thundered oyer 



5*®$*/ Brav'rt ’’ cried the celestial hosts “ well' and nowy 
"rifStC' and paid high worship to tlie' spouse of Gautama, 
-ichfl shone in 'all her priStine'beaitty and glory, purified of all 
stuin by lung years of stern Tapas. ' 


if (»!><_• l.'l - . • .. . , i. •; 

I hen there came untu them from his far-off retreat in 
the Himalayas the holy Gautama: and the happy pair 
offered unto Sri Kama divine worship and reverence. 
Thereafter Gautama resumed his life of calm meditation and 
Holy vows in the company of his wife, now restored to him 
after countless years of separation and suffering, Oli'bis 
P'jrri the noble Deliverer, honored by the glorious reception 
accorded to'him, took up his march to Mitmia in the wake 
'of the Holy One. 


CHAPTER 50. 

At Mithila. 


They proceeded northeast and shortly found them¬ 
selves near the sacrificial grounds of Jai«ikn. “Reverend 
Sir said the princes to Visvamitra.* 1 splendid indeed are 
tiie arrangements that the grcal-souled Janaka has made for 
his sacrifice ; tar as the eye can view, lovely cottages to house 
the saifes dot the country, each with its ring-fence of wains. 
jMethiuks the Brabmanas from the far corners of tire, land, 
masters of the Vedas and its mysteries, have graced the 
occasion by hundreds and by thousands. Point out to us 
some convenient spot wherein we too may encamp.’’ 
And accordingly did Visvamitra pitch their quarters m a 
place well-watered, calm and removed from noise and 
hustle. 

Janaka was at once informed Of their arrival and in 
humble reverence advanced to welcome them. The Holy 
Katananda of spotless sanctity led the way, while the 
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priests followed the Royal Chaplain with the matfc 
of worship. High reverence and meet did they;offer unto the 
honored guest, who deserved it so well ; Visvamitra accepted 
it with a pleased heart and enquired of the king his health and 
of the progress of his sacrificial rite, jfanaka rendered proper 
reply to his holy guest and tailed not to assure himself of 
their welfare and their pleasant journey thither. He then 
turned to Visvamitra and said to him with joined palms. 
4< May it please your Reverence and your holy brethren to 
honor me by occupying these seats"; which they did accord¬ 
ingly ; and after them Satananda, the other priests, the King 
and lus ministers. 


Having seen to it that all were comfortably seated, 
Janak t turned to Visvamitra and said. “ Hus day, verily, 
have the gods been pleased to crown the preparations I have 
made for this sacrifice. To-day it is that I have realised 
the object of my holy toil in that I have set my eyes on you. 
Thrice blessed am I and honored above compare in as 
much as your Reverence has deigned to grace my sacrificial 
ground with your saintly presence and not less these ascetics 
of pure vows. Twelve days more—so say the wise ones— 
and you will see the Gods come down here to accept theii 


shares of the offerings.' 1 


He paused and resumed, his face lit up with the joy 
within. " Hail to thee ? These youths, who are they ? 
God-like in their might ; of lordly gait even as the proud 
monarch of the forests or the majestic elephant or the 
tiger or the bull ; with large and lustrous ■ eyes, like 
unto the rosy petals of the blown lotus; combining in 
themselves the graces of the buy and the youth. Lo! 
how they shine in their martial attire, bow in hand, the 
sword by their sides and the well-filled quivers peeping trom 
behind. Mote like those heavenly Twins, the ideals of 
divine grace and beauty, the Aswins. Are these the Gods 
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conic down of their sweet will to this dull Kartl 
'of Ours, from their bright home cm high ? How chances is it 
they! have deigned to come all the way here on foot\\ hat, 
seek they ? Whom arc they here for? The Twin Lords of 
the Day and the Night grace not the sky more than these 
princes this fortunate land. Face, features, gestures, gait, 
speech, the keenest eye cannot distinguish the one from the 
other. These warlike youths, whose sons are they ? These 
lords of men, why have they trod this wild path and dread¬ 
ful ? May I know the truth that lies behind this, the visit 
of these fair-haired boys to my place.*’ 


And to hint thus inquiring, did Visvamitra relate the 
visit of the royal sons of Dasaratha to Siddhasrama, the 
utter destruction of the Kakshasas at their hands, their stay 
at Visala on the way, the release of Ahalya from her dread¬ 
ful fate, their meeting with the holy Gautama, and last, their 
eager desire to have a sight of the rare bow in his keeping, 
that led them to fair Mithila, Thus did he recount to the 
wondering Tanaka the details of their remarkable journey 
and paused. 


CHAPTER 51. ' 

Visvamitra’s visit to Vasishtha 


The words of Visvamitra filled Satananda, the eldest 
son o; Gautama, with supreme delight—the sainted One 
who shone m the splendour born of long austerities. And 
great was the wonder with which he gazed at Rama, the 
hoy-hero. He turned his eyes from the princely pair seated 
there in calm repose and addressed himself to the happy 
Visvamitra. 

Mighty One! you have my thanks unbounded fur 
kindly enabling my mother, of great renown, to bless herself 
with a sight of Sri Rama, for which long years of penances 
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rites severe have prepared her. I have no douTpflfui 
ered due hospitality and meet worship to him whom all 
beings are blessed in honouring. It is a pity that sire had 
nothing better to entertain him with., but the meagre 
products of the wild woods. I am sure Rama was made 
acquainted with the details of the unfortunate incident of 
yore in her life, that cruel Fate had m store for her. Verily, 
she has Been restored to her lord and my sire, in that' she has 
been cleansed of tiie foul stain that clung to her, thanlcs to 
the all-purifying presence of Sri Rama. Ihope Rama hiire 
was filly entertained by liiy sibe and rendered back luit'o^hiiti 
due respect, with a calm heart' and restrained self," 

To whom replied Visvamitra, waxing eloquent over his 
favourite theme. “ Nothing was slack, nothing went amiss ; 
it was my care to see that everything ran smooth and to a 
happy conclusion. Set your heart at rest, holy sir, for, 
Renuka was not more happily reconciled to Jamadagni, than 
was Ahalya to your sainted sire.” 


Satatianda drank in the words of the sage with delight- 
ed ears and addressing himself to Rama, spoke as follows. 

Hail to thee, thou Lord of men, and glad welcome. For¬ 
tunate it was that you have been allowed to accompany the 
holy Visvamitra of invincible might. Wondrous deeds has he 
wrought through his unparalleled Tapas. Matchless he stands 
in glory and no mean place holds he among the Bnthma- 
rishis. Know him as the last and surest' refuge from every 
ill. Blessed yon arc in all the words, for, it has been given 
to no other to be watched Tver and protected by the saintly 
One who stands conspicuously alone bv his stern austeri¬ 
ties. Listen to me for a space, while I try to give you a faint 
idea of the wondrous deeds and might of this scion of the 
royal race of Kausika. 


The Four-faced One had a son by name Kusa . and 
from him were decended father and son, Kusanabha, Gadhi 
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Threat and powerful and rt.ilt. cl over his'vast empire well and 
wisely for tin aisands of years. Steadfast was he in virtue and 
master of all the knowledge of his time ; his heart was ever 
wedded to the well-being of the countless millions entrusted 
to his keeping. , 

One day he took it into his head to make a tour 
through his vast dominions and the lands around. At 
the. head of his numerous and well-disciplined arinv, did he 
pass through flourishing kingdoms and stately towns, across 
noble rivers and over high mountains, halting at every holy 
spot and hermitage, until he came to where the saintly 
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A lovely spot it was, a heaven on earth, Brahma's 
own. celestial seat. Tall trees and stately spread their grate¬ 
ful shade around, under which grazed or played or reposed 
many a beast of the forest, tame and wild ; meek-eyed fawns 
ranged about, their natural shyness overcome by the .sweet 
and peaceful ways of the calm-sou led ascetics. Sidrihas 
and Charanas, Devas and Danavas, Gandharvas and Kinnaias, 
frequented the lovely spot, while Brahmarishis, Devarishi;, 
and saintly Brahmanas made it their home. There were tc 
be seen bands of hermits of fiery lustre who had perfected 
themselves in holy Tapas. Some fed on water, some on air, 
some lived on withered leaves, some on roots and fruits ; 
but all of restrained senses, of sweet manners. Valakhilyas, 
too, thronged the place, intent on mystic recitation and 
devout sacrifices ; while Vaikhanasas made the holy retreat 
holier still. 

Such was the hermitage of Vasishtha and such die 
si s !u that met the wondering eyes of the mighty king. 
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CHAPTER 52. 

Vasishtha welcomes Visvamitra. 



Right glad was Visvamitra to' see the best and foremost 
of saints, the hulv Vasishtha and low bent lie at his feet, 
"Ever welcome” exclaimed Vasishtha and desired him t i 
take his seat. Cheerfully did he entertain his royal guest 
v.’ith roots and fruits and such woodland fare: which accep¬ 
ting, the pleased monarch made respectful enquiries. All was 
well with himself, his sacred tires, his disciples and his hermi¬ 
tage. And to the royal Visvamitra who sat at his ease, did 
Vasishtha address himself—the son of Brahma and the fore¬ 
most of those that lead a life of holy vows and devout 
meditation. 

/How fares it with thee, mighty lord of men ? Dost thou 
rule over thy subjects as becomes a. worthy descendant of 
noblt? kings and win their hearts with the flawless discharge 
of thy high duties? Sees! thou that thy servants want 
for nothing ? Do they yield ready and willing obedience unto 
thy commands ? Do thy enemies acknowledge thy might 
and pay thee low homage ? Is it all well with thy armies, 
thy revenues, thy friends, thy kith and km 1 ? 

"Yea, Holy One, fortune favours me still” modestly 
replied the royal guest. The hours chased one another with 
winged feet, as these two, the king and the sage, discoursed 
on themes high and holy, with mutual delight ever increasing. 
The discourse came to an end all too-soon, when the reverend 
host with a pleased smile addressed his noble guest, "Great 
is my desire to offer unto thy troops and no less unto thy 
valiant self, the rites of hospitality, as befits thy rank and 
might. I pray thee to accept it of my hands and deny me 
not. For, art thou not my liege, my favoured guest, whom 
f cannot honor enough ? 
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That have you a!ready done’' replied Visvamitra 
otir gracious speech, by the offer of Such articles as your 
holy hermitage affords, sweet fruits, roots of the wild and 
crystal water to wash and drink ; and last, but not the least, 
thy presence, all-purifying. Honored have 1 been above my 
deserts, by the world-honored One, And now, give me kind 
leave to lunch thy feet and depart. May [ ever find favour 
in thy sight and a warm place in thy heart?” 


but the noble Vasislitha pressed him again and again 
to stay and he could not ungraciously refuse. “ I obey" 
replied the proud sou of Gadhi “ I bow to thy sweet 
pleasure, thou Holy One”. 

Then did Vasislitha, the sage of matchless might, call 
unto him the spotted calf Nandini and say, “Haste thee 
hither, my sweet one and heed well, Sabala, to what I say. 
I have it at heart to entertain this pious king and his troops 
and Unit nght royally. Do thou see to it that they have 
princely fare and sumptuous. None should desire in vain for 
anything ; be it meat or drink, food or viands of every kind 
and variety imaginable; sweet, bitter, or acrid, to taste, to 
sip, to quaff or to eat. No small store, mind thee, but rich 
abundance and over-flowing; for, niannor god cannot crave 
tor or dream of anything, but thou can’st, in a moment, 
shower Ht upon him. This thou wilt do for my sake ; and 
again 1 say unto thee, tarry not". 


CHAPTER 53, 

“Give me the Cow of Plenty." 

So directed by Vasishtha, Sabala, the Cow of Plenty, 
supplied every one with what his heart might desire, juice o ■ 
the sugarcane, honey, fried rice, Maireya and such like costly 
liquors, deheious drinks, various kinds, of cakes, heaps of hot 
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;cd rice, curious varieties of deliciously prepared foots 
is, Dadhikulvas frice prepared with milk) and countless 
;s of silver lieaned ud with various sweet extracts and 


The well-fed troops of Visvartlitra, were, if possible, 
rendered more happy, and cheerful than before such was the 
grand repast to which they were treated by Vasisbtha, On 
his part, the royal sage, Visvamitra, was mightily pleased 
with the magnificient entertainment he received at the hands 
of his saintly host ; and he spoke to him out of a full heart, 
that well appreciated the kind attentions shown to himself, 
his women, his officers, his counsellors, his priests, the 
Brahmatns in his suite and his numerous retainers. 


“Reverend Sir, right royally have I been entertained by 
you, the World-honored. Allow me, then, learned One, to 
prefer an humble request of mine, I shall consider myself 
highly obliged if you will give unto me this Sabataof yours 
and receive a hundred thousand cows in exchange. She is a. 
genii the best of her kind; and I need not say that with me is 
her lawful place ; for, know you not that the best and the 
rarest products of the Earth belong to the king, of right ? So 
give her, prithee, unto me’". 


To whom, his saintly host and righteous g;?ve calm 
reply, ‘‘Hundreds of thousands of kine, nay, hundreds of 
erores of them, nor heaps of silver, shall ever induce hip to 
part with ray dabala. Mighty monarch! She cannot be " " 
moved from ray side; as dear fame to the high-souled n 
Sab ala is eternally and inseparably wedded unto mo. 
offerings unto the Gods and the Fathers, to the sacred Fire 
morning and evening, to the various orders of Beings, 
visible and invisible, my oblations during the full and the 
new moons, my sacrifices, iny, my duly sustenance, depend 
solely upon her; the milk that she gives purifi.y the heart 
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intellect and goes to nourish 'the vital currents; 
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me with perfect health and serenity and enables me 
to master the various arts and sciences. Doubt it not; she 
is all in all to. me; my sole source of delight is she and 
perennial. These and many other reasons besides, stand in 
the way of my not being able to comply with your request”. 


Tliis emphatic refusal of Vasishta heightened but all the 
more the over-mastering desire of Visvamitrato possess him¬ 
self anyhow of the coveted Sabala. He waxed eloquent in 
his offer?*. “Fourteen thousands of lordly elephants with gol¬ 
den chains, necklets and goads; eight hundred chariots of 
gold, with sweet-chiming golden bells, drawn by four milk- 
white steeds; a thousand and ten high-bred steeds from thef ar- 
famjed regions of Kambhoja and jBahlika, that trace their pedi- 
gr'ct light up to Uchchaisravas and the Gandharvas; one 
.chore of kine, young, healthy and of diverse colours; wilt 
thou take this and give Sabala unto me ? Tljpu will not ? 
Ihen, ask of me besides, gold and gems as much as will 
satisfy thy great heart, even to the utmost and it is thine. 
Wilt give me Sabala now?” 


But Vasishtha spake stern and said “Oh, thou of match¬ 
less wisdom! know once for all that Sabala shall never be 
thine. She is my gems; she is my wealth ; she is everything 
unto me; she is my very life; the new and the full moon 
offerings, grand sacrifices with untold gifts of wealth, nay 
every rite lay or religions, all these is she unto me; for' it 'is 
to her that these owe their very existence. Doubtest thou ? 
Nay, thdji lost my last word Upon it—never shall I give unto 
thee this Granter of Desires. Everything thou offeredest 
me nor c; n dream of, can 1 Slave of her by a simple wish of 
mine-why Jhen, I must be insane to wish to part with her 
to *ee.” r 
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CHAPTER 54. 

Sabala fights. 

When Visvamitra found that Vasishtha, would on no 
account part with the ‘ Cow of Plenty,’ he began to drag v 
away by main force. Whereat, Sabala, sad at heart 
burning with grief, said to herself, “ What? Has the uohle 
Vasishtha forsaken me quite? Has he delivered me oven 
sorrow-stricken and afflicted, to the king’s attendants to be 
dragged away ? Never have I offended the lofty-minded 
sage, in thought, in word or indeed ; why, then, does he cast 
me off, innocent, faithful and dear to him—and he tb.e soul 
of virtue and justice ? ” 

So she thought, while deep sighs shook her frame. All 
at once she made up her mind and shaking off the mem.nl 
crowd that laid violent hands on her, as if they were but 
feathers light v she pushed past them, swifter than wind, on 
to where her master stood. With sobs and moans, grievous 
to hear, did sire appeal to the saintly Vasishtha ; and in tones' 
loud and majestic as of rolling clouds or war-drums huge, 
spake she forth her tale of woe, ‘'Child of Brahma ? Lord! 
the king’s servants drag me away by main force from yoiir 
side. Is it that you have cast me off?” 

To which the saintly One gave sad reply. Convulsed with 
grief, she stood before him and his own heart was wrung 
witli pity to see her suffering so, dearer to him than a 
sister. f ‘ Know you not, Sabala, that I can never bear to 
have you away from me even in thought ? Know you not 
that you can never give me any offence, nay, the slightest ? 

1 deliver you over into the hands of strangers! Nay,4 is but 
yon king that takes you from me, by main forcfc, agios t 
my will, A mighty monarch is he and immeasurably proo 
of his might. I am no match for him, for, is h e rt0 t a great 
warrior, a mighty king ? He traces his line though aiices- 
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'ffigpfamed for strength of arm ancl valor of heart; and abc . 
all, he is lord and master of wide lands—with untold 
millions to do his behests, Lo ! yonder stands his dread hosts, 
embattled in fierce array and countless as the sands of the 
ocean—chariots, horses, elephants and infantry,—beneath 
proud banners and pennons gav. Now, see you not that 
he is mightier than I ?" 


Sabala heard him out and in all humility rendered 
answer to the wise One. " Lord l It needs no saying from me 
that a warrior’s strength and might is as nought before the 
radiant energy of a Brahmana; for, it is not of the earth 
divine in its nature, it has its source from on high. Again 1 say 
unto you, a Kshatrya is as chaff before a strong gale, when 
he pits himself against a Brahmana. Know I not your potent 
might) that it is utterly immeasurable, inconceivable ? Visva- 
niitra is a warrior bold, it is true: but, what is he before 
your awful might, before your all-consumiug energy. O 
thou of radiant glory! speak the word and I, in whom is 
stored up that terrible Brahmic energy of thine, will, before 
the eye has time to wink, reduce to ashes yonder vast host 
that feeds his overweening pride," 


“ Be it so. Bring forth, of thy might, armies that shall 
scatter to the winds the proud hosts of the king.” 

No sooner did his words go forth, than Sabala uttered 
an awful '‘Humph”; and close upon it came into view vast 
hordes of Paplavas, hundreds and thousands of them, and 
spread dire ruin and confusion among the ranks of the 
enemy, right before the eyes of the wondering Visvamitria. 

But, soon he recovered himself; and roused to fury at 
the sight of his splendid army thus cruelly wrecked, he 
rushed forth upon them in his chariot of gold and with 
bloodshot 'byes of anger, rained arrows and weapons, 
great and small, upon the opposing Paplavas, til) they were 
laid low, every one of them. 
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abala, observing the sad plight of her warrior bro' 
Fought forth in her wrath, fierce Sakas, Yavanas and 
Kambhojas. Of superhuman strength arid valour and fair 
as the lovely petals of the bright Champaka, they marched 
forth in dread array against the foe, while their long swords 
and gold attire gave back a thousandfold the rays of the 
sun. They hid the earth from view, so numerous were they; 
and whereeyer they fell, the all consuming fire was not 
crueller. Which perceiving, Visvamitra, in sore straits, hur¬ 
led upon them his weapons of magical might, until the 
Yavanas, the Kambhojas, the Paplavas and the Sakas were 
scattered to the winds. 


CHAPTER 55. 

Vasishtha and Visvamitra. 


Hard pressed by the Astras of Visvamitra* the warriors 
brought into existence by the magic might of Sabala stood 
in sore dismay. Whereat Vasishtha turned to the Cow of 
Plenty and cried, l< 0 thou of infinite potency to create ! 
bring forth fresh troops through thy Yogic power inherent”, 
At his word Sabala gave forth a mighty grunt and lo! 
there stood before her, hosts of Kambhojas radiant as the sun; 
from her udders sprang forth Paplavas,—ready armed for fray: 
Yavanas from her organs of generation ; Sakas from her 
organs of excretion ; and from every pore on her body rush¬ 
ed forth countless hordes of Mlechchas, Ilaritas, Kiratas ; and 
soon, nought remained of the vast armies of Visvamitra,, 
horses, nor chariots, elephants nor soldiers. 

The sight stung to fury the hundred sons of the ruler of 
men and they fell, in a body, upon the solitary Vasishtha, 
that master of dread spells. “ Hum” cried he and,there they 
lay, a heap of ashes, before one can say lo 1 They who stood 
forth a moment ago m the pride of power and ihe prime o 
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girt by countless bands of warriors, cavalry 
Thus perished the fated sons of the monarch. 



And he, their father, a prey to impotent rage, gnawing 
shame and sore grief of heart. The mighty ocean stilled of 
its mountain waves by some potent word of power; a serpent 
huge, of her deadly fangs bereft; the resplendent Orb of 
Day in the merciless grasp of the eclipse, her blinding lustre 
suddenly quenched; or a swift coursing bird shorn of its 
wings, was not more miserable than Visvamitra, the king, bis 
pride broken, his energy lost and overwhelming grief heavy 
at his heart, tiis dear sons and proud army done to destruc¬ 
tion before his very eyes and ba powerless to lift a linger 
in their defence. But, he resolved to live, if it be to wreak 
vangeance dire upon his proud foe; and placing a son 
of his on the throne, he bade him rale well and wisely, 
laying to his heart the traditions of Jus famed ancestors and 
took his way to the dark slopes of the Himalayas, where 
“finnaras fair and Uragas ever love to dwell. By dread 
austerities and stern vows he sought to propitiate Mahadeva, 
ai-ong years passed over his head, till one happy day tire Lord 
I<f Kailasa stood before him on his mighty Bull, gracious 
do mood and most bountiful. 

sex a 'jp^g p enances severe, why, Lord of men ? Speak 
“"pu thy wish atxl thou shalt have it; for I am the Giver of 
ions and thou hast found favour with me. Speak and 
sitate not.’ 1 Visvamitra bowed himself low in humble 
/erence before the Radiant Presence and prayed in accents 
iek. ‘‘If it be true that iny Lord is pleased with his servant, 
rave to be initiated in the science of war in all its brandies, 
wo to the minutest details. Reveal unto me its innermost 
:rets, its potent spells unknown to others. Grant Thou 
to me perfect mastery over the magic weapons of the 
uevas, the Jiksuras, the Gandharvas, the Yakshas, and the 
Rakshasas, siges mighty and heroes brave, in the worlds 



Thv illimitable grace be mine, whatever l desire, 
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the regions below. All these and more thr 



So 


be it' 1 assented Mahadeva and vanished from view. And 
the proud Visvamitra of match less valour, happy in the 
possession of mighty wepons human and divine, grew 
prouder yet: scarce could he contain his swelling energy 
that grew and grew even as the billowy deep under the 
stimulating rays of the full moon. The feeble V asishtha was 
to him already dead and destroyed or so he thought. 

Straight upon the calm solitudes of the peaceful hermi¬ 
tage did he advance and let loose the tires of his wrathful 
vengeance in weapons of dire might, until a lonely waste was 
all that remained of the once lovely spot. Its saintly dwel¬ 
lers Bed away in affright when the irate king level¬ 
led IBs magic shafts at their calm retreat. Hundreds and 
thousands of them scattered themselves all over the land, 
glad to escape the general destruction ; and after them, then 
numerous disciples— nay, the very beasts of the f orest 
the fowls of the air followed them in hut haste. A monw^ 
ago it was a lovely scene of peace, innocence, gaiety, 
calm meditation ; hut now—a lonely waste, over which f* 
silence of death hung black and oppressive. 

But, V asishtha, shaken at last out of his philusoplr 
indifference, cried out time and oft, “ Fear not, my frien 
him will 1 annihilate all to nothing, this proud son of Ga<* ’ 
even as the morning sun dispels the hi my dews of the nig 
Then that Master of magic potent, turned to the pr< 
Visvamitra and kissed forth these dread words like win 
flame. “ Wretched tool ! that laid waste this fair hermit, 
of mine, the shelter and refuge of many an innocent th 
of many a noble sage, thy cup of iniquity is full arid 0 

flowing; Thy hour has come.” 

He spake and scarce unable to contain his rising wr 
held aloft his magic wand, terrible as the sm okeless Fire o 


Dissolution or as the fearful Rod of Death. / 
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CHAPTER 56. 

BraVi man a vermin Kshatriya. 



It required but a spark to kindle the smouldering 
ire of Visvainitra and madly did he rush at his saintly host. 
“ Stay, stay, thou braggart ! Barest thou to beard the lion 
in his den and Visvainitra among his troops ? And ho pest 
thou hence- unscathed to flee ? ”, And he hurled at him the 
flaming weapon of the God of Fire, 

But, Vasishlha. now roused to a pitch of fury at this 
unwonted return of gratitude, raised aloft his Brahmana 
staff not unlike the Rod of Death and cried, “ Vile wretch 
of a Kshatriya ! I flee not. Here do 1 stay to give you a 
chance to parade your strength, your might and your brand- 
new weapons. Son of Gadhi ! mark my words. Your 
haughty spirit shall I quell and not lightly ; and your 
supreme conceit m the magical weapons you have come bv. 
Pah ! your warrior energy ! It is as the morning mist be'ore 
die burning rays of the Brahmana might. / Fie upon y. u ! 
yo- u Standing disgrace to thy noble ancestors ! you irW 
sh nv off your child’s toys before me, will you ? Well, you 
shall have a taste of my Brahmana might, divine in i; s 
nature, mind you”. 

He spoke and !o ! the rushing Weapon of the h ire God, 
h ' 'de to beh del, was quenched out of existence, even as a 
strer m 0 f C( j]g water puts out a blazing fire. 

Speechless with rage and grief, Visvainitra sped against 

x f - 1 / 

v as, -.htha, that mighty Master of Spells, a contiriuoris stream 
o; m lgl , weapons—the dread darts of Varuna, Kudra, In* 
dra ^tlSpasupati; the Aishika, the Manava. the jdohuna,.die 
Gam^rva, the Swapaua, the Jnmbhana, the Madaua. the 
^ ant:i paiia, the Vilapana, the Soshana, Danina ; the jnvincibh 
' a J r:t ; die-noose of Brahma, of Yam a and of Varuna ; the 

li—-21 
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akastra, dear to Siva ; two bolts, the wet and ‘lit 
ae Dandastra. the Paisachastra, and the Kraunciiastta'; the 
Dharmachakfa, Kalaehakra Vishnuchakra; Vayftvy-istra, 
Mathanastra, H ay as ir as ; two Saktis ; Kankaln, Masala, 
Vidyadbarastra, Kalastra, Trisula, Kapala, Rank ana. All 
these and many more did he send forth against the serene 
Vasishtha ; and indeed it was wonderful to behold,, the 
saintly son of Brahma Swallowing them one after another, 
with but his dread Rod. 


Thereafter, when his newly stocked armoury of 
magic weapons was exhausted, did the royal Visvamitra 
hold aloft the terrible Brahmastra and hurl it at his. in¬ 
vincible foe. The God of Fire and his Fellows, the divine 
sages, the Gandharvas, the Uragas, and nay, the three worlds, 
trembled in sore affright and confusion, when they beheld 
the terrible Brahmastra speeding on its course towards 
Vasishtha. But he, the sage of restrained self and stern vows, 
stirred not, nor lifted a huger to ward it off ; for, Ins might o' 
Brnhmana Staff, charged with the immeasurable energy 
engendered of untold ages of meditation on the Snpren ie , 
absorbed it quite into itself and nought was left of it. Terrible 
to see was Vasishtha, the mighty One, when lie drew bito 
himself that most powerful oi weapons; and all creation stood 
in dismay thereat. Fearful to conceive was the supernatural 
. brilliance of hts form as the intaken energy poured itself out 
in flesh mg streams of blinding light, even as - tiny sparks ! r °rn 
i a blaming fire. And his staff was enveloped in sher* ol 
flame, Vke unto the smokeless Fire of Destruction 
Rod of Time, 


Then,' the sages on high bent over their 
hands and prayed in tones of humble entreaty, " jhead 
Master of Enchantments ! inconceivable is thy might ;U) d 
invincible ; quench tiiou his all-consuming fire bY 
supreme energy. Visvamitra, of mighty Tapes though- ' ias 


: - 
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^gj-j^mbled by thee, and no mistake. Be gracious unto 
us,- thou Master of Magic Potent and give peace and rest 
unto the trembling worlds.” 


But, Visvamitra, sore stricken, sighed in impotent rage 
and baffled might, as if bis heart would break. “ Fie upon 
the puny warrior might! The Brahman energy, all !, that 
is something to pray for and toil after. What! all my hard- 
won arm.-, of terrible power baffled by that single staff in 
the hand of a Brahmana ! Now that I have convincing 
proof enough, I shall uproot love and anger from nay heart 
and with a calm self and serene, set myself upon the path that 
leads to the coveted eminence of a Brahmana." 


CHAPTER a7. 

Trisanku. 


Visvamitra, out of the great conceit that filled his heart, 
'sought enmity with the all-powerful Vasishtha and fastened 
a quarrel upon him ; and he was amply rewarded for his 
pains. The memory of his defeat was burnt into hi-, 
heart in letters of fire and hot sighs broke from it, as fierce 
flames from the bowels of the earth. 

He betook himself to the south and his wife along 
with him ; and there, in the dark solitudes of the forest, 
did he carry on a course of stern Tapas, wild roots and 
fruits his only food and his rebellious senses well under 
restraint. And to him were born sons of righteous lives anti 
straight speech, Havishyanda, Madhushyanda, Dridhanefia 
md others. 

A th lusand years passed over his head and at the end 
if. it, Brahma, the Gntndsire of the Worlds, stood before 
aim mid in accents sweet and mild, addressed the royal 
'scctic, “ San of Gadhi ! thy Tapas has won for thee the 
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io-right regions of the Rajarshis: for, now thou holdefcwle. 
ftfoud rank of a Rajarshi.” He spoke and went hack to 
his glorious seat on high and the attendant Gods along 


with him. 


But, Visvamitra hung his head in sore grief and 
shame: *‘A noble return” said he to himself in tones of bitter 
despondence, '* for the dread austerities and stern discipline 
I passed through. A Rajarshi am I, is it ? So said the 
Great One and the Gods and the sages confirmed it. I 
have toiled hard and to no purpose.” So, with an un¬ 
daunted heart and never-flagging energy, did he resume his 
efforts. 


It was about this time there ruled at Ayodhya, a king, 
by name Trisanku, of the royal line of Ikshwaku. A man 
of truthful speech was hand self-controlled to a degree : 
and to him there came a desire to sacrifice to the bright 
Gods and win a seat in the mansions of the Blessed : and 
that in the very body he had when on earth. He called 
unto him Vasishtha, the high-priest of the Ikshwakus and 
humbly submitted his prayer to him. 


“ Impossible;” cried the Holy One, M not that I am 
unable to conduct such a rite ; nor that such a thing is 
impossible ; for, do not the Holy Scriptures say, 'He attains 
the bright Worlds of the Gods, and, that in his body of 
flesh but I have 1 voted into the records of your past lives 
and see I there nothing to ensure the probability of success. 
Desist from the rash resolve, I lay my orders upon you.” 


Roiled in the dearest wish of his heart, Trisa) ku v k 
Ins way to the south, even where the numerous sons d 
VasisHtha were engaged in holy Tapas. A glorious sight 
they presented to the king in their radiant forms of might} 
energy latent. The royal petitioner approached them in 
humble guise, the far-famed sages and laid his proud hear 
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ir Holy fed • he stood up before them and bending 
'ver his joined palms, addressed them in pitiful accents, 
albeit a sense of insulted majesty tiuconsciously stooped his 
haughty head. “ l take my refuge in you, noble ones ; 
you are j as t and the sole refuge of the helpless. The 
|>igh- 80 uled Vasishtha has refused me,though I prayed ever 
so hujukjy. All gjpry be unto you. Great is my longing 
that vi m perform fonme a sacrifice which shall unable me 
to ascer 1( j to the h-ight Swarga in this present body of mine. 
Behold j lay my head at your feet in humble entreaty and 
pray you all, the sons of my Guru, to enable me to realise 
the desire of my heart. And not less you, holy Brahmahas - f 
whose whole life is one long prayer and meditation. Bless 
me out of your noble hearts and assist at this sacrifice on 
which rest my hopes here and hereafter. Sternly refused by 
Vasishtha, I see no haven of Safety but in the sons of my 
reverend Master. For, know 1 not that to the Ikshwakus 
their High-priest is their God, their surest stay and support ? 
Tt has ever been a sacred truth that the high-priest, the 
Fountain of Power and Wisdom is the shield and the spear 
of the Kings, And after them, stand you, holy Brahman,is, 
as my guardian Angels.” 


CHAPTER 58. 

The Royal Ghandala, 


To which lowly request of the royal Trisanku the sons 
of Vasishtha gave quick reply, winged with wrath. “ Evil- 
minded man ! rejected hast thou been by our Lord Vasishtha, 
\vt;j speaks true ; and dnrest 1 hou seek any other, passing by 
so Uglitfy die dread son of Brahma ? The royal Ikshwakus, 
everv one d them, know no other master than their High- 
priest. Anc his word once gone forth, the Truth-speaker, 
they dare not flay it nay. The sacrifice he has pronounced 
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iHappssiDie Ui your case, dare we dream o£ it * A boy i 
art, nay, but a child, though many winter* have passed o\* r 
tliv head and blind fortune has mack thee king. Seek tl u>a 
thy home, even as thou came. The Lord Vasishtlia a loue 
has the right and the might to conduct atiy sacr 'ice, be & lo 
gain the bright spheres above or the dull g os b e ^ )U< - 
And who are we to dare insult his majesty by offering to 
about a thing he has once declared impossible? 1 ’ 


But, the king, nothing daunted by the wards o' winged 
flame from the Ups of his master’s sons, spoke in humbler 
accents still, “ Denied have I been by my master Vasishtfia 
and no better treatment have I received at the hands of his 
sons ; what how remains for me but to seek another piptcc- 
tor, since you would drive me to it ? All good be yours, 
wealthy beyond count in your holy meditations,” 


The sons of Vasishtha could no*, believe their .senses. 
What 1 a member of the house of Ifchwaku cutting himself 
away the spiritual ties that bound him, strong as tire bands 
of Fate, to his High-priest, the Lord Vasishtha, the mind 
born son of Brahma, eternallv wedded unto the royal house, 
father and sou! and seeking the feet of another, even tn 
thought! What madness thus to lay the axe at the roof of his 
House ! How utterly black and horrible should be the 
heart of such a minster ! In a tit of uncontrollable fury, 
they cursed him in words of withering flame. “ Wretch 1 ( Jmt 
tbxi that form of Kshatriya and take thou the degraded 
shape of a Chandala”. They spoke and entered their hob- 
abodes, as if to avoid the foul sight of the traitor. 

The rosy fingers of Morn drew aside with aaidt 
touch the dark curtains around the bed of the sleepy world 
Trisanku, the king of radiant presence, fmnd ImuscH 
transformed into a vile Chandala. Not a semb^ce of one, 
in heart or in nature, but the wry thing ltsdt. Fur, each 
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of society is based on the rigid and unswerving ctls- 

llrst^ 0 die dudcs etemilII y attached thereunto ; and once 
a titfember* fails in it, nay, in ihe slightest, he becomes 
, *. *' e ^ ;is niade himself, consciously and voluntarily. His 
1 ^ r °b°* flashing with gold and gems, were changed to 

, ., , y black rags of the outcast. The stately form of 
>,t c ‘i hue, now took on a hideous tint, dark as guilt and 
^P^ve. Hi# once shining locks, now a tangled mass 
° H hort and coarse. Of for- bidding aspect, his shoulders 
ti) ,1C r. niCetl uddl tO r hmds of flowers that erstwhile lay on 
ie . c brpses in the crematorium. The ashes of the 'dead 

uAuc ( i | lis anc | took the place of the delicate-scented 
saudat paste and the rarc perflimeSi An unsjght{y stHp o£ 

a., it itrv iay on the broad and massive chest, where once gleam- 

y . C V C ‘ acrcd Thread of gold, the badge of the Twice-born. 
,\nu curjj Qus ornaments of black iron but addfcd to the horror 
, g 1 adation. His ministers and cout’icellors fled awav 
1 from him, the outcast Chandra ; and the loyal 

Citizens tallowed at their heels. But, he, the proud monarch 
, “ Y ^; fore - wended his weary way al l alone. The cruel 
b Shame md Angejr dug at the root of his heart 

1 -? 1 ' llke ’ l,ndaunted y et lie stopd and unconquerable . 
jJ .? mi a was *fr® man he approached; Visvahiitra, th& 

so/ 1 f ieS i ;foe0f Visishtha > who had said him nay, whog/ 
-- launched tiieir terrible curse upon him 


e yen 


' ’/ Varaitr T l of fiery will and terrVble energy. 

^ * s, '" l -nitra cast his eyes /on the proud scion of the 
royal V pi Ikshwaku, whose hopes here and hereafter 

were l llU tr ed to nothing hy his mortal enemy Va sis ht)ia 
and his S0ll ^t Grievour pity-tilled his heart to see tht; K,»ler 
of men inching him in the despised guise of a Ch^dala; 
and out 0- gieat pity r5id the righteous sage of dazzling 
lustre add rt - ,s ' the Lord of Ayodhya, now no gentle sight. 
“ Hail to tfr®® and all good. What brings thee here ? Tt>e 
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sp^ of a king thou, of invincible might, hast thou fallei 
evil days ? Ruler of the stately Ayodhya! How hast i 
come to be enrsed to become a Cfeandala/’ 


To which kind enquiry of his brother nunarcf^ 

Trisanku, Chandala against his will, render meekp • 

u Spurned have I been ” cried lie over his folded paling> 1 -' 1 

my Guru Vasishtha and his sons. Whal 1 sought tp ei11 * 

i,have not got; but, what'I never bargained for, whal , , 

could never deserve, nay> what I would flee away froi 11 ’ ^ ,a, » 

have I received at their hands and in no -small n^ eilsUl1 " 

Strong is the desire of my heart to ascend to the ho | llll> ' 

the Shining Ones, in this mortal frame of mine. 

inmrniberiable have I pcriormed, bul I am no whit ne;. UCl 

realization of my hopes. Nor have I given utter an y e L ° an 

untruth, nor will hereafter. So, I cannot, for a m.ment , 

believe that any breach of truth on my part has nullified 

the effects of my sacrifices. I am now in the| cuils 1,: 

Adversity ; but I swear to you on the honoF 01 :i 

Kshatriya that I ispeak the bare truth. Nevejj lnve 

'ailed in the regular and conscientious discharge 0 ' . 01 

.daily duties —sacrifice.;* to the Gods, to the Fathf' s > ‘ lu 

to the various orders oif Beigns ; just and wise go vC1 nnie j 

ikies apd 

’Ever dp 1 

nd 

if. 


0 f my people ; humble service to my spiritual gu 
other higlvsouled Ones, meet and acceptable. ’ ^ ■; 

seek to walk in the straight and narrow path of P§F 7^ 
Duty i but my teachers look not with favour ! upon m' 


wliei' 1 prayed them to conduct for me a rite tc? t>' ur y me 
a S o ;i t am mg the Gods, Verily do I flunk 1 ‘ u y Fate 
ha s the last word in our affaires and free will jjgjj c j lK ' vidua 1 
effvVi-t age but as light grains of dust before it. ^ a ,erules 
supremo over everything. Fate tp the sole and Irbitrer 
ot joy and sorrow, good and ifud. It beii ny you to 
stretch out to me the band of help, a. wretch wh j ni t] ie \y; lce j 
of Fortune has flung lower than the .lowest av/ Fiose turn 
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is with an eager heart. May your glory never g 
Crue! Kate inexorb le has pierced my shield* shattered 
my spear and beat me down to my very knees. I 
reached the end of my resources ; I throw mj 


yqur limitless compassion and pray to sit under the shadow 


of your might. No other Protector shall I seek, for Protector 
have I none. To your holy feet do I cling and will not 
quit them even though the mighty Vasishtha should pray 
it of me to go hack unto him. Utmost confidence have I, 
nay. it is a certainty with me that you and you alone can, 
if you will, lightly set aside strong Fate and make it 
powerless.?’ 


CHAPTER 59. 

Visyamitra Champions Trisanku. 


Whereupon, unto the noble king, condemned by a 
frightful doom to drag out his miserable existence as a vile 
Sutcast, Visyamitra replied in words of liquid me! idy that 
welled from a heart overflowing with pity. " Welcome, 
brou d member of a noble race! you are not, my son, 
hnknown to me as an exceedingly righteous king and pious. 
Fear not, noble lord ! for from this moment you sit under the 
shadow of my shield and my sword is at the breast of your 
Enemies. I will lose' no time in sending for such as can help 
me in this sacrifice of mine, wise sages and saintly ascetics. 
And one they are here, you will, with a heart relieved of 
care, be enabled to begin it. Born Chan data you are not; were 
it so, this curse, pronounced by your Guru, would be hard 
for the Self-born One to set aside. So, shall you in tins body 
of thine ascend to the bright heavens, and all through the 
power of my Tapas. I see tiie gates of heaven open wide 
to welcome their honoured guest : methinks I see you 
take your proud seat among the Gods ; for have you not 
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S 0 d for and obtained refuge with Visvamitra, ^ 
idhi, the Champion of the Weak and the Oppressed ?” 


He spake, the proud sage of matchless glory and 
directed his sons righteous and wise, to get everything 
ready towards the sacrifice. Next he sent' for his disCiplts 
and said to them, “ Speed ye far and near and invite hither 
the Wise Ones of the Earth, their pupils, their friends, as 
also the sacrificial priests and those who have drunk deep pi 
the words of Wisdom. If any but breathe a word of dissept, 
nay, 50 much as dare slight me, saying,' Lp 1 here is, a 
JOhatriya has taken it upon himself to sacrifice for a Chanr 
dala, you will not omit to bring it to my ears,’’ :i 


They heard and obeyed his behests. On the wings of 
speed they flew and brought him back word of what transpired. 
*' Lord of dazzling lustre ! ” cried the students of the Sacred 
Lore, “ the wise sages of the earth, everyone of them, have 
heard thy message and are even now on their way here, all 
except Mahoduya and the sens of Vasishtha, Nay,' dread 
Lord, the latfcr had the matchless impudence to say iri tone? 
of concentrated wrath, ‘ Strange days are cuine over us and 
strange things happen. Wonder of wonders 1 A Kshatriva 
has the audacity to assume the sacred functions of a sacri¬ 
ficial priest and that for a degraded Chandala ! Have the 
noble Brahmanas becume so scarce that a warrior should 
pose himself as such? Have the Twice-born disappear¬ 
ed, from the bosom of the earth, that a Chandala should 
dare to allow a sacrifice to be conducted for his bene¬ 
fit ? A nice pair this, a fighting priest, and the outcast 
sacrifice? ! A strange sight will it be to see the. holy 
sages and the radiant Gods sit down in the hall, to 
partake of the offerings ! And the high-sou led Brah- 
manas, how do they hepe to ascend to the mansions 
of the Shining Ones, defiled beyond hope by having 
partaken of food at the hands of the Chandala ? And the 
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/oLthte holy vows, how dare they have 'assisted at 
le brat ion dt such a sacrilegeouS rite, though they have the 
jmghty , Visvamitra to back them 1 . .Such were the words of 
wanton insult uttered by Mahodaya and the numerous sons 
<4 Yasishtha, their eyes flashing fire.” 


Visvamitra heard them and fierce flames shut out of his 
byes; while the burning wrath in his heart found vent in 
words 'of doom. *‘ And so, the impious wretches dared to 
sky this about me, pure and spotless, engaged in dread 
austerities. Well, they may decry me, for they know not 
that nothing can stand before the all-consuming energy of 
toy Tapas, nay , not even the so-called sacrilege of sacrificing 
.for a Chanda!a. Well, here is the reward for their pains. 
Nothing shall remain of them but a heap of ashes. Kell 
Time shall cast his noose over their necks and hale them 
eyen to the gates of the Lord of Death ; and that this very 
moment. Nay, more is yet to come ; for, my anger shall 
pursue them even beyond the portals of Life and Death. 
£pr lives seven hundred, shall they drag on a miserable 
existence, foul eaters of the decaying corpse and dogs 1 meat. 
PjUless of heart, they shall go under the name of Mushtikas 
and. shall range the worlds, uncouth of form, speech and 
ha hits As for Mahodaya, who, in his mad folly reviled me, 
the . stainless, he shall, of a truth, be a degraded Nish a da. 
Kysr .intent upon murder and violence, with a heart know¬ 
ing no shadow of pity, he shall, for ages untold, suffer a 
Hfejpf misery and my anger shall chain him thereto. 1 ’ 


So spake Visvamitra, the sage of stern vows, while calm¬ 
s'.>uled ascetics' heard him with well-concealed expressions 
of sorrow and disapproval. 


Jiniyj 
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CHAPTER 60. 

The Triumph of Visvamitra. 



Having thus annihilated, by the might of his TSpas, 
Mahodaya and the sons of Vasishtha, Visvamitra turned to 
the assembled sages and said “ Behold this scion of the 
royal race of Ikshwaku, known to men as Trisanku. Firm 
are his feet on the path of Righteousness and he is a great 
Giver of gifts ; above all, he has sought refuge with me, 
For, great is his desire to ascend to the worlds of the Gods 
in his body of flesh. You and I will so conduct a sacri¬ 
fice lor him that he may go away from amongst us, his 
heart yearnings gratified to the full." 

The sages heard him out and look council among them¬ 
selves. “ This our host, the sage Visvamitra, the proud 
descendant of the Kusikas, is a very Fountain of Wrath. 
We must do even as he says: else he will verily consume u's 
with his curses. Far be it from us, then, to do anything 
that might draw his lightning upon us. Now, let us lose no 
time in commencing the sacrifice, which shall, thanks to the 
immeasurable might of Visvamitra, raise Trisanku aloft to 
the seat of the Gods, even in his earthly body. Betake 
we each to our respective duties." 

And so the long-delayed sacrifice commenced, under no 
very favourable auspices, Visvamitra assuming himself the 
responsible post of the Adhwaryu, while his brother sages 
went about their duties without a fault, without a hitch, as 
ordained by the Book of Rules. 

Then, in due course, did Visvamitra of.dread puissance, 
call upon the Shining Ones to come down to the sacrifice and 
receive their shares of the offerings—Once, twice, thrice. 
But, the Lords of Light came not, though invoked time and ’ 
oft. “ What sacrifice is this, in which a Kthutriya, all 
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^ sacrifices for a wretch, cursed by the Lo _ 

^^fatSshtha to be a foul Chandala : and shall we, even respond 
to the unholy call and defile ourselves for all time, by par¬ 
taking of the offerings therein ?’’ 

A storm of wrath sliook the proud frame of Viavami- 
tra ; and raising aloft the sacrificial ladle, did lie cry in 
a terrible voice, “Trisanku ! my son, let be this rile on which 
vou rest your hopes. Behold what my hard-earned Tapas 
can do. I shall, out of my innate energy, raise you to the 
skies, even where the haughty Gods have their abode, and 
that in this very body you now wear. No easy task tor 
others, see you, There yet remains to me unexpended some 
of the might which I have acquired by long austerities, 
stern and holy ; and by the force of that-, ascend, Trisanku, 
to the bright homes of the Angels of Light in this very 
body of yours.” 



No sooner were the words out of his mouth, than the 
sages assembled beheld a wonderful sight, nay a miracle, 
and Trisanku rose aloft from this dull Earth right up to* 
words the radiant worlds of the Celestials, in the dark and 
degraded form of the Chandala. 


But, Indr a, the Lord of the Immortals, saw him, the 
unworthy one, advancing to take his place among them ; and 
voicing the unspoken resolve of the Gods, “ Back, back, 
Trisanku,” cried he “ sooner than you came. You have no 
place here among us. Fool that you are ! see you not the 
black curse of your Guru dragging you down ? Fall thou 
headlong upon the patient bosom of Mother Earth, who 
groans beneath the weight of your sin,' And Trisanku, 
hurled head downwards from the High Heavens, cried out 
in heart-rending tjnes of agonised entreaty, “ Save me- Ob 
save me, my Lord Visvamitra, my only saviour." 


The ory pierced him to the heart and roused him to a 
pitch i t ungovernable fury. ''Stay where thou art; stay, 
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imand thee " cried lie. And Trisanku stood in- ni 
it petrified. 

Then, seated as he was in the midst of his fellow-sages, 
did he, like another Brahma, proceed to evolve a new crea¬ 
tion. “ Lo ! my Trisanku shall be the Bole-star of my new 
system. Another constellation of the Seven Rishis (Ursa 
Major), shall revolve around him: and beyond these, another 
circle of lunar asterisms." He spoke ; and in the south, 
there rose a grand system of worlds, the counterpart of that 
it: the north. But his rage would not stop, there and he 
continued. “My new world, it shall have another Indra over 
it : but, stay, methinks it were better without one (the 
very mime is hateful to me). Why, Trisanku, my son, shall 
be its Lord, — and shall outshine that wretch of an Indra 
who dared to stand against my will." And forthwith, he 
set about to fashion another creation of the various Celestial 
Hierarchies. * 


Then, mighty fear seized the hearts of the Gods, the 
Asuras.and the sages at this,undreamt of.and awful display 
of power, almost divine : and with humble entreaties and low, 
they approached the irate sage, attheir wits' end almost, how to 
accomplish the hopeless task of charming his wounded pride 
with words. "Mighty One ! This king, your protege', 1 is not 
entitled to a place among us. Our bright worlds are for such of 
the Twice-born as are unsullied and pure : whereas, Tris mku, 
holy as he is, lives under the inex irable curse of his Gnrii, the 
all-powerful Vasishtha. And wh > knows it better than you ?' 

Now, Yisvamitra’s heart was glad and his anger pacified 
sonic-what; for, Were not the proud Gods at his feet, who, a 
little while ago, had the temerity to brave his anger and would 
not come when called ? But, his iron will would not yield, nay, 
not so much as a hair-breadth. “ Peace be unto you f ’ cried 
he, (and this was the only sign he gave of any reconciliation 
towards his haughty foes,) “my word has passed to Trisanku 
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g here v that he shall, in this. body «/ his. 
your worlds; and it shall never prove otherwise. Since 
you will not receive him of your own accord, I have no 
other god than make my word good anyhow, by methods 
not very pleasant to you. Where Trisanku now is, there 
shall be a'world of the Gods: and the stars and co lis¬ 
ten ations-created by me, as also the orders of Heavenly 
Powers, .shall continue to exist, to the day of the Great 
’piSfSplution. May I hope that you will accord, out of your 
pleasure, your consent to tiiis arrangement, to which per¬ 
force I am driven by dire necessity i" 

, What could they do,,the Gods, foiled by the terrible might 
of Visvamitra ? They made the best of a bad bargain and gave 
in with a good grace. “It shall be even as you desire, Your 
stars, vour constellations and the various orders of Celestial 
Beings, shall endure forever, even as the existing solar system, 
but outside the Vaisvanara path (the Zodiac). These shall ever 
revolve round the fortunate Trisanku, radiant as the Gods 
and as happy as they—but he shall hang head downwards, 
as ? jiving reminder of the awful sacrilege of setting aside 
the words of the spiritual teacher. In other respects his 
fame shall illuminate all the worlds, as falls to the lot of no 
mortal.’* 

,! Be ; it so," Visvamitra gave glad assent, while the 
G-xte and the sages assembled, lauded to the skies the 
righteous sage of superhuman power. 

The sacrifice was completed j (Visvamitra placed an¬ 
other person in Trisanku’s stead ;—and this time,, the Gods 
failed not to come down and partake of the offerings).; 
the Shining Ones and the sages of high spiritual fervour 
departed to their respective abodes, well-pleased. 
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CHAPTER (tl. 

Ambarisha. 



Visvamitra saw them depart, the holy sages and ad¬ 
dressed himself to the dwellers of that forest, “The southern 
quarter where now we are is not favourable to our purpose; 
let us proceed to the west and continue our Tapas there ; 
fur, a mighty check lias been placed upon us here. The 
forests of Puslikara will, I am sure, prove more congenial 
to our quest; for, as a holy spot it fias no equal. 1 So 
he repaired to the groves of Pushkara and resumed his 
severe austerities, supporting himself solely upon fruits 
and roots. 


It was about this time that Ambarisha, the ruler 
of Ayodhya, set about to perform a grand sacrificial 
rite, during which Indra made away with the consecrated 
horse. The high priest turned to the king and said. “Lost is 
the consecrated animal and al! through your carelessness, 
Heedless acts such as these never fail to .bring ruin on the 
lie ad of the ruler who fails to protect his charge. But, the 
mistake can jbe repaired if you can bring back the animal 
or a man to take its place. Delay not, but see that you do 
it before the sacrifice is over." 


With a heavy heart did Ambarisha seek oir and wide 
and offered thousands of kine to any one who would give 
him a man. to sacrifice. Towns and cities, hamlets and 
groves, forests and peaceful hermitages and distant lands, 
he omitted none. But vain was his quest, until at last he 
came to Bhrigutunda, where lived, in his calm retreat, 
Richika, with his wife arid sons. Him the royal sage 
approached, of boundless glory and reverence paid, pre¬ 
ferred his request to the pleased Maharishi, radiant in 
the might of Ins Tapas. “ Hail to thee. Holy One ! is it well 
with thee and thy peaceful round of religious duties ? Come 
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tiave I, to beg of you one of your sons for a sac 
tic duo tiering ; thousands of kine shall be thine if thou but 
fulfil my purpose and bring peace to mv tortured heart. Far 
have I roamed and humbly sought for anyone who would 
consent to furnish me with a sacrificial victim, and my last 
hope rests in thee. Take whatever price thou wilt, but give 
me one of thy sons," And to him replied the sage of radiant 
presence, “ Never shall I part with'tny first-born, no, not fur 
any consideration.’' 



Then spjke to the king the mother of the boys. 11 My 
lord of the line of Bhrigu has passed his word that the 
eldest son of his loins shall never be sold to another ; but, 
ruler of countless millions ! dearer unto me is my youngest, 
Sunaka so named. Him shall I never consent to give away, 
for, know you not that a father’s hopes are ever centered in 
his eldest boy, while the youngest born twines himself 
round the heart of her that gave him birth ? Now, do you 
blame me for standing between death and him whom I 
have best ?” 


Sunassepha, the mid- most of the three, listened to the 
words of his parents and with a firm heart said to the king, 
“ He that came unto the world before me is dear -unto my 
saintly father ; he who saw the light after me is no less so 
unto my mother. Sold they shall not be, my parents would 
have it so. Then, it goes without saying that, he who 
remains is welcome to be taken by thee. Lead me, O, king ! 
where thou wilt. 1 ’ 

Sunassepha, of matchless wisdom having thus sold 
himself unto the king, Ambarisha, his heart dancing with 
joy, loaded the sage with rich gifts and costly, silver and 
gold, gems and precious stones of countless value and 
hundreds of thousands of cattle. He took respectfully leave 
of the saintly pair and placing the hard-won Sunassepha 
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CHAPTER (52. 


VISVAMITRA SAVES SUNASSEFHA, 


It was the height of noon when the monarch unyoked 
his weary steeds to take a short rest on the banks of lake 
Pushkara. 

Bui, Sunassepha, wandering aimlessly over the place 
with a heavy heart, chanced to come upon Visvamitra, his 
mother’s brother,'engaged with many a hermit in stern 
austerities. Faint with toil and thirst, he ran up with a woeful 
countenance to where sat Visvamitra and falling upon his 
breast, cried to him in pitious accents. 

“ Father have I none, nor fondling mother nor kith 
nor kin. Thou art my refuge and stay and thee do I call 
upon in the name of sweet compassion to save me from this 
dreadful fate. Thou, art ever the champion of the oppressed : 
thou art ever a shield between the wretched and their misery. 
Find thou a way by which the king shall achieve his object 
and myself spend long years of holy austerities on this 
earth and win the abode of tiie Gods at the end. Protect me, 
for protector have I nonej out of thy tender heart and sweet 
pity ; be thou a father unto me, and chase away this horrible 
danger that hangs over my head 11 . 

Visvamitra, of boundless might, calmed the wild grief 
of the boy and infused hope into his despairing heart. Tur- 
ning to his sons, “ Xow is the time come’’ said he “ for you 
to show that a father brings forth from his loins sons jike 
unto himself, to secure him good on earth and lead him to tty 
bright regions on high. This hoy whom you see here, the 
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hermit, clasps my feet in humble appeal for prutec 
tion. Save his life and bring joy and peace unto his broken 
heart. Everyone of you has kept the observances, not one 
of you that has ever swerved from the path of Right and 
Duty. Take you his place at the sacrifice of Ambarisha and 
may the bright God of Fire find in you a sweet offering. 
Sunassepha shall be saved from death ; the sacrifice shat) 
cpme to a happy end : the gods shall depart well pleased ; 
and my word to the orphan-bay shall have been well kept.” 


§L 


Loud laughed they in scorn, his sons, Madbusyanda 
and the rest; and spoke back unto their father out of a proud 
heart and haughty spirit. “ A fine father it is, that puts a 
stranger's brat before his own flesh and blood. The very 
idea is repulsive to us, even as dog's meat for dinner.” 


Fire flashed from the eyes of the angry father and in a 
terrible voice he cried out. “Dare ye speak to me such words 
as these, heartless, blood-curdling, shameless. Dare ye set rny 
commands at defiance and outrage Duty and Justice, Wan¬ 
derers over the earth shall ye be, ^everyone, for a thousand 
years, your only food the dog's .meat you so abhorred,, even 
as the sons of my hated rival Vasishtha.” So cursed he in 
mighty wrath his sons rebellious; and turning himself to the 
despairing Sunassepha, he performed certain protective rites 
to ensure his safety at the dreadful moment. “Fair son, when 
to the sacrificial stake of Vishnu bound, a helpless victim 
you stand, fail not to call upon the bright God of Fire in 
that hour of heed. Two spells I give you, of potent might, 
with which you shall win the grace of Indra and Vishnu. 
When the bands of holy grass are tight around you, the 
red saridal paste on your limbs and the blood-red garland 
round your doomed heck, chant you these hymns of un¬ 
speakable power in the sacrificial hall of the royal Ambarisha 
and you will come by no harm.’' 
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^JTSunWphai humbly received-the potent charms 
with a joyful heart hastened to his royal master and said, 
u Mighty king, we have tarried too long on the way. Pro¬ 
ceed we to the place of sacrifice and delay not to take upon 
yourself the initiatory vow." 


Soon they were at Ayodbya; and Ambarisha, now all 
joy, caused Sunassepha, the voluntary victim, to be bound 
to the sacrificial stake ; the withes of the sacred Kusa en¬ 
circled his graceful limbs ; and his garments of fiery red 
but enhanced the horror of the scene. The holy priests 
directed him therein and saw that nothing went amiss. 
The supreme m 'merit came that was to decide his fate ; when, 
io J there rung forth, from the helpiess victim bound, words 
ot wondrous might, praising high the great tndra and his 
greater brother Vishnu; and it was even as his wise master 
had taiught him. The thousand-eyed Lord was surprised 
and pleased; for, the mysterious words of praise were 
known to no sons of earth. Long years of happy life 
were the meed of him that won the heart of the Lord of 
the Angels. Ambarisha too came in for his share of the hard- 
won grace of the mighty One, in that the high merit of the 
holy rite was his, a thousandfold increased thereby. 


All the while, Visvamitra, the Heaven-sent protector of 
the orphan-boy, went on with his stern Tapas at the holy 
Pushkara and m orlal years twice five hundred did he count. 


CHAPTER 63. 

Visvamitra and the Siren. 


It was over, the long and severe Tapas, and unto Visva¬ 
mitra, fresh from his bath, came the Immortals, every one 
of them, desirous that he should reap the fruits of his long 
and arduous labours. Then spake the Four faced One, his 
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l^jj^/glury brightening the bright space around; “ HayJ 
4heei’’ s i rang the accents sweet, “A Rishi art thou and right 
well dost thou deserve the rank thy holy Tapas lias gained 
for thee 11 ; and with that he went back to his bright world. 
But Visvamitra's heart was heavy yet and he resumed his 


untiring labours. 


The long years passed over Ins patient head and one 
fine day an Apsaras, Men aka by name, came to the rolling 
waters of Pushkara to lave her shapely limbs in its coo! 
depths. Her he saw, the ascetic of stern vows, blazing in 
his energy ; she was a dream of beauty, even as the 
lambent lightning playing through dark clouds surcharged 
with rain. The bright god of Love, that mischievous boy, 
was at hand and from his magic bow shot forth his straight - 
est shaft and mightiest, right at the h^ar t of the sage of iron 
will; and, as if in response, there burst forth, all unknown to 
himself, the heart-cry of burning passion, fierce, consuming 
and not to be denied. 


“ Welcome, thrice welcome, thou fairest maid in heaven 
or earth ! Dwell thou with me and be iny love. Faint am I 
with passion and of my wits reft; let me but look into the 
dark depths of thine eyes and lose myself in a dream of 
bliss/’ 


41 As my lord willeth” replied the bashful one; and 
dwelt with him in that peaceful retreat, a fatal check to his 
mighty Tapas. 

Bright summers five and five flew over the heads of the 
happy pair, in a sweet dream of blissful love ; and Visva- 
initra Wuke up from it one woeful day, pitiful shame in his 
looks and dull. grief gnawing at his heart. Alt at once a 
light broke upon his brain and he cried out in anguish, 
“ Fool that 1 was, not to see that this was a snare set to 
entrap my unwary feet, by those relentless foes of mine, the 
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What ! ! twice five years by mortal count an 
tyoiinded eyes it seemed but a day and a night! Lhasre 
to thank myself and my blind passion for this cursed obs¬ 
tacle tliat has nipped my hopes in the bud.” 


Burning sighs broke from his noble heart and cruel 
repentance dug its brazen claws therein. Looking up, he 
saw her before him, the unwilling partner of his ruin, the 
golden-hued Menaka, trembling in affright, her flower-soft 
hands raised to him in mute appeal, for pardon. The sight 
filled his heart with sweet pity with gentle words and 
sad, he sent away the witching siren, all toe- glad to escape 
so lightly. 


Then he set his face to the north and took his weary 
way to the great mountains, even where the bright Kausiki 
gladdens the earth ; and having made a mighty resolve 
to win or die in the attempt, he engaged himself in a long 
course of stern observances. 


A thousand years went by and the bright gods quaked 
in awe to see him there, grim and stern, his heart still set 
on his mighty quest. Swift coursed they and the holy sages 
along with them, to the Heavens of Brahma. “ Let this 
terrible man be pacified'’ they implored “with the gift of the 
high rank of a Maharshi.” 

11 Be it so ”, rejoined the great Father and be took 
himself to where sat that Tapas incarnate. Fair son," so 
came forth the accents sweet, " All hail ! a Maharshi thou h 
Well pleased am 1 with thy intense Tapas and willingly do 
I confer on thee the highest rank am mg the sages of the earth." 

But, Visvamitra, his calm heart in no way ruffled with 
grief or joy, returned answer meet to the Omnipotent One. 
“ Then am I ” cried he, with hands of joined prayer the 
while, “beyond all doubt, the proud controller of the 
rebellious senses, in as much my lord has deigned to speak 



pre-eminence of a Maharshi. 1 ' 


* N °t yet ” broke in Brahma “ not yet thine, the 
undisputed sway over the fleeting senses. Long lies the 
road before thee and steep, ere thou attain that dizzy 
eminence. Toil on, br ave one”. And forthwith he went 
back to his seat of bliss. 


Visvamitra saw them depart, the gods hard to please, 
and began anew, with unflagging zeal, his Tapas sterner 
far and fiercer. With arms raised above his head on high, 
stood he there without a prop, the viewless air his only 
food. The burning heat of summer played on his 
devoted' head, while fierce fires, four in number, blazed 
around his wasted frame. The dark clouds, heavy-charged, 
poured on his defenceless head their ceaseless stream of 
arrows straight. The chill months, day and night, found 
him there, deep immersed in freezing waters ; and so during 
those long years of weary toil. 


Mighty fear took relentless hold of Indra anti his celes¬ 
tial host, as they viewed with awe and wonder the royal 
sage pursuing his end with grim tenacity and a dauntless 
heart. Then summoned Indra unto his presence, Rambha, 
the fairest of the daughters of Heaven and the wiliest; and in 
council full, unfolded unto her apian, their ends to achieve 
and foil the determined efforts of the dread Aspirer, 


CHAPTER 64. 

Visvamitra and Bambha 


“ Rambha ! you are to render the celestials a great 
service ; beguile Visvamitra and inspire desire and delusion 
of liearl in him." 
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task.” 


Indra calmed the trembling one, who raised her hands 
and eyes to him in sweet appeal. '* Fear not, Rambha ; per¬ 
form my behests and you shall come to no harm. I 
will stay with you ; and the koil with heart-ravishing notes, 
the spring in the pride of his bloom and luxuriance and not 
the least, the God of Love himself shall be your assistants 
in your difficult task. Assume a dazzling form in 
which allfyuur charms shall be displayed anti lure away his 
■heart from his austerities.” 


And following his directions, Rambha, the loveliest of 
the lovely Apsarasas, excelled herself, if possible and with 
radiant smiles and alluring glances, set about to shake the 
■equanimity of the fiery ascetic. 

The sweet strains of the -Koii fell on his ears and raising 
his eyes, he saw, with a pleased heart, the witching Siren. 
The delicious music of her voice, the no less sweet notes of 
the Koil, and her all-compelling beauty roused strange feel ¬ 
ings in his heart, inexpressible joy, but with a dash of sus¬ 
picion in it. He was not long in finding out that it was a 
ruse of Indra to shake his high resolve {Indra, his relentless 
■«nemy, was at his old dirty tricks again). His anger blazed 
forth and a terrible curse shot out from his lips. 


“ Thou wicked wench ! seekest thou to draw me away 
front my pious meditations, who have set his heart on sub¬ 
duing desire and hate? Twice five thousand winters shall 
thou drag a miserable existence, a block of stone, a living 
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remain, a 


just wrath; until a Brahmana of high spiritual might and 
radiant iwcsenee shall raise thee From the depths of misery 


So. spake the great sage and paused; for his heart was 
sad and sore and lie had not yet learned to hold in check his 
rising anger. But the dire curse came upon Rambha then 
and there and turned her divine beauty into shapeless sti ne. 
Her affrighted helpers, Love and Spring, vanished into thin 
air at the first blast of the tempestuous wrath. 


His terrible outburst of temper robbed him of his 
hard-earned'spiritual power and he ate his hear taw ay at 
haying Tailed to curb his passions. He raised his hands 
aloft and uttered a mighty vow. <r Never again shall f give 
way unto this accursed wrath ; never again shall word of 
mine pass these lips ; nay, 1 will hold in mv breath, even if 
it be for hundreds and thousands of years. I will trample 
down my rebellious senses and dry up this withered body 
until I attain through the force of my austerities, the coveted 
rank of a Brahmana. f will remain without any sustenance 
and with suppressed breath for endless years and my life- 
currents shall not waste away when I am absorbed in 
Tapas." With an undaunted spirit, tlid lie set hmiseli 
to carry out this terrible vow, unheard of before among 
men, and entered upon his dreadful task. 


CHAPTER 65. 

Visvamitra, the Brahma rshi. 


Thereafter the great sage left the slopes of the Hima¬ 
laya for its western parts and renewed his dread 
Tapas, Of a truth, it was unparallelled in the annals of 
men and seemed almost an impossible task—his vow of 
absolute silence for a thousand years. When the long 
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od drew to a close, Visvamitra had become as imper 
external sensations as any block of wood or stone. 
Countless were the obstacles thrown in his path by the 
ever watchful gods, but Anger failed to find a way into 
lus heart. Terrible was the vow he made and right man¬ 
fully did he keep it. 


The thousand years arc past and the man of iron 
will sits down to break his long fast; when, Indra comes 
unto him as a Brahman a and asks to be fed. At once 
the sage of mighty vows offers him the ready food with 
alt reverence : and true to jiis vow of silence, lie speaks 
not a word to the Brahmana, who ate what. Visvamitra 
was about to sit down to after long years of fasting. 

Another thousand years did he carry on his Tapas, more 
terrible, if possible, in that he breathed not. His life breaths 
restrained within his frame, thick clouds of smoke began to 
issue from the Crown of his head and lighted up the three 
worlds, stupefying the beings therein. Distracted through.the 
overpowering energy of the sage, deprived of their natural 
Iwilhance by his awful Tapas and rendered dull and heavy, 
Gods and Asuras, Gandharvas Pannagas and Baksha- 
sas sought the presence of the Lotus-born One and lifted 
unto him hands of despair and woe-begone countenances. 

“ We are at our wit's end, having exhausted all our 
aits to beguile the terrible Visvamitra or to rouse him to 
anger ; but, alas 1 our anxious labors do but render the pro¬ 
gress of his Tapas the more rapid- Search as we would, 
we could not find the least flaw in him ; nay, not the slight¬ 
est, not the subtlest. Deny him the desire of his heart and 
he will, through the worlds, send dire ruin and destroy every 
object of creation therein. The quarters, behold! are dull 
and dark : the ocean waves toss their rebellious crests on high ; 
the mighty hills are rent in twain ; the earth trembles m af¬ 
fright and the wind blows in sullen gusts. Lord on high ! 
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ves see not beyond the present j men turn scoffers 
Almighty and of His Law of Right. The worlds 
stand in dull despair, relieved by fits of anxious care. The 
b] ight sun is but a dark cloud before the fiery radiance of 
the sage. Hasten thou to soften the heart of Visvamitra, 
■ere he sets his mind upon reducing the whole creation to 
nothing through the fire of his Tapas, Grant him anything he 
asks, be it the empire of the Gods on high.” 


Brahma placed himself at the head of the low-spirited 
Gods and proceeding to where the great-sou led Visvamitra 
was engaged in his stern Tapas, addressed him in ac¬ 
cents Sweet and soothing. “ Hail! Brahmarshi! is it all 
well with thee ? Thy austere Tapas has won our grace 
and has placed thee in the forefront of the twice-born ones. 
Take thou from me the happy boon of long life, which 
the assembled Gods are only too glad to confirm. All good 
be thine, thou holy One ! Free thou art, to turn thy steps 
wherever it may list thee.” 


The words of the Self-born One and the attendant gods 
fell sweet on Die hungry ears of the sage of terrible vows ; 
and with a glad heart and joined palms, did he hasten to 
reply, ‘Tt granted I am the proud status of a Brahinana 
and length of years beyond mortals, let Omkara, Vashat- 
kara and the Vedas be fruitful in me even as they are 
among the regenerate ones. Let Vasishtha, the mind-born 
son of Brahma, recognise me as such, for he stands peer¬ 
less among those who are proficient in the Vedas that regu¬ 
late the lives of the Brahmanas and Kshatrias, Let the 
bright Immortals here give their assent thereunto. Accomp¬ 
lish this, the dearest wish of my heart and go where you 
like.” 


Thereat, ihe Shining Ones approached Vasishtha and 
besought the Brahmarshi to make friends with his brother 
sage. 
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;^y“ Be it even so” replied he, and acknowledged Vtsyf 5 -' 
iriitra as his equal. " A Brahmarshi art thou and no doubt 
of it. Everything shalt thou achieve as promised by the 
divine Ones.” And the delighted Gods went back unto 
their abodes. 


Thereupon, Visvamitra, having achieved the goal of 
his long and severe efforts and raised himself to the rank 
of a Bruhmana, rendered affectionate reverence unto 
Vasishtha of mighty spells. And ever afterwards* he wan¬ 
dered over the Earl h, engaged in holy Tapas. 

ft was thus, Rama dear, that the high-sou led One 
won the rank of a Brahmana, impossible to attain. 
And here he stands, the best and foremost of sages. 
In him you see Tapas incarnate. Ever wedded is be unto 
Right. He is the highest ideal of human valour and pro¬ 
wess ” So spake Satananda, of radiant presence, while 
Janaka and the princely youths drank in the tale with eager 
ears. 


Then the monarch turned to the mighty descendant of 
Kusika and spoke overjoined palms of reverence. “ High 
shines my star and thrice blessed am I, in that thy august 
self has deigned to be present at this iny sacrifice along with 
the royal youths of the line of Ikshwaku. Best of saints ! En¬ 
vied of men ! all pure is my soul and free of stain, for I have 
set my eyes on thee to-day ; nay, l stand enriched by many 
an undreamt grace of heart and mind thereby. Fortunate 
am I and Rama too, of noble heart, in that it was given us 
to listen to the holy recital of thy high ascetic deeds. Now 
is it that we have some idea, though a faint one, of thy rare 
excellences and great worth. Thy Tapas is something irr- 
coiKeivabJe, thy might and thy graces of the head and the 
heart. Why, an easier ta^k were it to seek to fathom the 
nature and greatness of the Sell-born One or of the I .or d 
of the Mountain Queen. Never can I hear enough of thy 
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^fcllous deeds; hut, to ! the envious sun hangs low in the 
West and calls us to the evening prayers. May I pray thee 
to honour me with thy sacred presence here, the earliest 
hour to-morrow ? All glory be thine, thou best of asce¬ 
tics! I hope I have thy leave to withdraw.'' 

To which the holy One returned meet answer, praising 
high the noble king, and gladly gave him leave to retire. 
Thereupon, Janaka and his kin reverently went round the 
World-honoured One, Satananda leading them on. Visva- 
mitra then le r t for his quarters, while the assembled sages 
rose to do him glad reverence ; and Rama and his brother 
followed in his wake. 


CHAPTER 66. 

The Coming of Sita. 


Brightly smiled the morn, when, his daily worship 
over, Janaka requested the presence of Visvamitra and his 
princely disciples. Having offered unto them due welcome 
and respect, even as the Holy Books lay it down, he addres¬ 
sed himself to Visvamitra and said " Your Reverence ! what 
behest of thine shall f hasten to obey ? For, ever thine humble 
servant am I, to dispose of me as thou wilt.” 

And to him the eloquent sage made meek reply: ‘‘These 
royal youths, of wide-spread fame, are the bright sons of 
Dasaratha, Lord of Ayodhya ; they desire to, have a sight of 
the bow that is in thy keeping. Place it before them and 
let them depart hence, the desire of their hearts gratified.’ 1 

“ Be. pleased, wise One !” rejoined Janaka, “ to listen to 
me, while I narrate to you how that wonderful how came 
to stay with me. My ancestor, Devarata, sixth in descent 
from Nimi, the founder of our line, was given it ho keep in 
safe custody. 
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„ .^^ong ages ago, Daksha, the Patriarch, celebrat 
grand sacrifice, in the course of which the assembled gods 
reserved not a portion of the offerings for the absent Maha- 
deva. Whereupon, the Wielder of the Trident waxed mighty 
wroth. He strode up to them with blazing eyes and 
cried, “ This terrible bow of mine shall I never lay down, 
till every proud head before rue rolls in the dust. 1 1 lie 

affrighted ones clasped his feet with humble prayers and 
with sweet words and repentant, chased away his awful ire. 
And the Moon-crested One, mollified therewith; handed 
over to them his redoubtable bow ; and they again entrusted 
it to the safe keeping of my ancestor. 


Once upon a time, I was ploughing a piece of ground 
to celebrate a sacrifice thereon, when, lo ! there rose from 
the furrow, this gem of a girl, whom I took unto my heart. 
The curious circumstances under which she came to me 
gave her the name Sita and she grew apace, the Daughter 
of the Earth, life of my life, my other self. 

Her I have made the prize of Valor, to be won of the 
strongest arm, and the boldest heart. The best and proud¬ 
est of the Earth sought her hand in marriage, the marvel¬ 
lous child, that came not of human womb ; but one and 
all of them I sent away with the reply " None but the 
brave deserve the fair. ' Then the suitors all came to 
Mithila to try their chance and win the prize: but none of 
them, not one, succeeded in bending the redoubtable bow. 
Why, they failed to raise it from where it lay! Assured beyond 
doubt of their puny might, I dismissed them in no happy 
frame of mind. And, in the rage that filled their hearts, 
they joined their forces and besieged the fair Mithila, for 
teq j’ong mouths and two. They knew that my forces were 
few and my coffers low; and the shame of defeat goaded 
them to work grievous ruin upon my lovely capital. At the 
end of the year my resources were exhausted and blank 
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stared me in the face. But, I roused myself a' 
ft over the mighty Gods to grant me powerful armies : 
with which, I put to rout that evil crew, their ministers and 
their forces and scattered them to the winds. 


And that famous bow, the apple of discord, blazing in 
its energy, am I but too glad to show unto these royal 
youths. If it so come about that Rama shuuld string it, 
then will I, all willing, bestow on that son of Dasaratha, 
the daughter of mv heart, Sita, who comes not of mortal 
parents. 


CHAPTER 67. 

The Broken Bow. 


" Well have you spoken ” said Visvamitra “ and now 
let Rama have a sight of the famous bow.” 

Janaka turned to his officers and said " Convey here 
the celestial bow and render it due worship, of sweet incense 
and fragrant wreaths,” 

“ On our heads heit v replied they and proceeding to 
the Royal palace, bore thence the bow divine. Full five 
hundred men, strong and Stalwart, laboured hard to drag 
thither the black case of solid iron, eight-wheeled, in whose 
depths lay the mighty bow. The ministers placed it before 
their Icing and said " Here is the famous bow that the 
princes of the Earth hold in such high honour and that you 
wanted these princes to see.’' 

Thereupon, Janaka respectfully addressed himself to the 
sage and the princely pair. “ Here have I placed before 
ym.r the peerless bow, held in high worship by the 
lfloftarchs of my house. The best and bravest of the Earth 
have failed to essay the impossible task of stringing it. The 
very Gods, Asuras, Rakihasas, Gandharvas, Yakshas. Kin- 
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•tUragas, .oay> nmeof them, succeeded in using j 
jtriarfaaffi ng it,.or raising it or handling it or even moving.it 
from where it lay ; why, then, speak of - puny mrrtals ? I 
have obeyed thy behests and have caused it to be brought 
here ; the princes are welcome to examine it." 


Visvamitra heard him out and turned ltimseh to 
Raghava. “ Rama, dear, behold the bow.” 

At his word, Rama advanced to where it lay in its 
iron case, heaved up the Utl, cast his eyes over it and saidi 
" Master mine, have I your permission to handle the bow ! 
May be I would try to lift it or to bend it.” 

(< Be it so ” exclaimed the king and the sage. 

Then Sri Rama grasped the weapon by the middle and 
held it aloft as if it were a feather, while the assembled 
thousand gazed in hushed amaze. Anon, lie strung it and 
drew it even to his ear, whenlo ! the mighty bow snapped 
in twain right at the middle. Awful was the crash, as- 
when the bolts of heaven are loosened on the earth by the 
mighty arm of their Master. The earthquaked to her very 
foundations, as when mighty mountains are rent in twain 
Every one there was struck senseless by the tremendous 
shock) and none save the king the great sage and the 
princes could stand it. 


When the spectators struggled back to their senses, 
Janaka, his heart relieved of a load of anxiety, approached 
Visvamitra and said to him in deep respect, “ Witnessed 
have I to-day the might and valour of the worthy son of 
Dasaratha, wonderful, inconceivable, and undreamt of by 
me. And Sit a, the child of my heart, will now be the 
happy wife of Rama and shed a brighter glory on the royal 
House of Tanaka. Fortunate am I, in that I have kept my 
word that my daughter shall be the bride of the strongest 
rm and the bravest heart : and her do f give, dearer to 
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an life itself, in marriage to Rama. With thy peK 
iission, let ministers of mine hasten to Ayodhya on fleet 
cars, to entreat the royal Dasaratha to grace my humble 
abode. They shall acquaint him with the happy news of 
the prize that his valiant son has won here, my peerless 
daughter. Let them also tell him that his darling sons are 
safe in my capital and happy under the mighty protection 
of Visvamitra,' 1 



So spake Jan aka, most eloquent ; and the holy One. 
signifying his assent thereto, the king despatched iiis 
trusted ministers to Ayodhya with precise orders to inform 
Dasaratha of what transpired at Mithila and request the 
favour of his presence there. 


CHAPTER 68, 

Dasaratha invited to Mithila. 

Janaka’s messengers spent three days on the road and 
with tired steeds, reached the lordly Ayodhya on the fourth. 

Approaching the royal palace, they spake unto the 
wardens, “ Haste ye and inform your lord and master that 
the envoys of Janaka await his pleasure,” 

Dasaratha was informed of this at once and back they 
conveyed his commands to the messengers, “ Ye are welcome 
to enter the royal palace, glorious in its magnificence.” 

They did so and soon stood in the presence of the Lord 
of Kosala, the aged Dasaratha, like unto the Angels of 
Light. With folded palms and restrained selves, the mes¬ 
sengers humbly addressed the king in sweet words and 
calm. " Our master Janaka, the Ruler of Mithila, makes 
anxious enquiries through us again and again, in sweet 
and friendly terms, of thy well-being and peace of heart. 
Is ii well with thee and with thy kinsmen?. Is thy heart 
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engaged in the welfare of thy subjects 3 Do the Ii 
old Fires receive due worship at thy hands ? Thy priests- 
and teachers, is it all well with them ? Docs the current of 
their lives flow on smoothly and are they ever intent upon 
the search for Truth and upon the proper discharge of-the 
duties of their high ofliee ? Are thy people happy and' con¬ 
tended as ever ? Next, with the permission of the great 
Viswamitra, he ventures to place before thee this request. 
‘It is not unknown to thee that I have instituted a trial of 
valour and skill among the various princes of the Earth 
and mighty warriors ; my daughter Sita, of divine beauty,-is 
the prize of him who wins over the heads of the competitors. 
Great kings and fanuus warriors sought her hand and 
essayed the test I have set for them; but they were as 
nothing before thy valiant son who chanced to come here 
in the wake of the sage Viswamitra. Thy god-like boy 
distanced them unspeakably and carried away the prize 
of valour from among the midst ot countless champions, 
older in years , renowned kings of the Earth and veterans 
Worn with fight and grown grey in war. In a vast con¬ 
course of the assembled multitudes of the Earth, princes 
and peasants, warriors and citizens, saints and sages, thy 
son, Sri Rama, of divine presence, broke in twain the 
wonderful bow entrusted to me by the Lord Mahaaeva. 


And so I should, as promised, give my daughter Sita in 
marriage to him as the prize of Valour. I entreat thy 
consent to my request and pray thee to. enable me keep 
my word. Deign thou to . bless my humble abode with 
thy presence along with thy saintly priests and teachers. 


Tarry not, for thou shouldst, of a truth, behold thy lordly 
sons even now. It behoves thee to gladden a friend’s heart 
and I doubt not that thou wilt give inexpressible pleasure 
to thy dear sons.’ Thus does our lord and master, King 
Janafca of Mithila, speak to thee, in accents sweet and wise, 
Viswamitra sanctions his request and graciously thinks 
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mUm ” They delivered themselves thus and paused, 
restrained by the lordly presence of the ruler of Ayodhya. 


Dasaratha heard the message of his friend and brother 
king J it sank deep into his heart and gladdened it beyond 
wads. He turned himself to his spiritual guides, Vasishtha 
and V atnadeva and to his other councillors and said, 
“ Kausalya’s Delight and my heart’s joy, resides at present 
at the capital of the Vide has, led thereunto by the mighty 
Visvamitra, who extends over them his envied protection. 
Janaka, the great-souled One, has had an opportunity of 
acquainting himself in person with the might and prowess 
of Hama; and now he desires to give his daughter in 
marriage unto Raghava. If his proposal seems good and 
fitting in your eyes, (and Janaka is not unknown to you as a 
royal sage), we should make haste to proceed to his capital, 
for it becomes us-not to delay. 1 ' 


The sages assembled and the ministers, whose hearts 
Were ever turned towards the interest of their master, express¬ 
ed their joyful assent and approval. Then, Dasaratha gave 
it cuit to his ministers that he intended starting the next day. 
Meanwhile, the envoys of Janaka were invited to pass the 
night there and with right royal welcome and cheerful talk, 
the hours passed away. 


CHAPTER 69. 

Janaka and Dasaratha 


The iiex 1 morning Dasaratha repaired to the council- 
chamber where he his kinsmen and priests awaited his 
presence. He called unto him Sumantra the Faithful 
and said “Let those in charge of the Royal Treasury 
start to day in advance and take with them large stores of 
gold and gems. The armies of our kingdom shall be ready 
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rcli as soon as I give word; elephant:, horse, 
chariot i the conveyances relays and baggagemans - shall 
company them. Kindly request the holy sages Vasishtha, 
Vamadeva, Jabati, Kasyapa, and Markandeva the long-lived, 
to honour me by going in advance ; and have my chariot 
ready as soon as you can. Janaka's envoys are hurrying 
vis and we have already delayed too long '. 


it was done, and in no time were they on the road, the 
sages in advance, the king next, and the army following 
behind. They inarched by easy stages and on the -fifth 
day sighted the realms of Janaka, who, duly informed of 
their approach, welcomed them right royally. 

■ Soon he met the aged monarch and his heart rejoiced 
thereat. 11 Had your majesty a pleasant journey hither and 
safe ? ” inquired he affectionately of his royal guest. 
“Honoured am I beyond words by your gracious visit to 
my humble place. Soon shall your heart rejoice to sge 
the laurels your noble boy has won from many an 
older rival. And may I hope that the holy One there, even 
Vasishtha, lias had a pleasant journey and the countless 
Brahmanas that have blessed my fortunate country by 
coming along with him, Verily do I seem to behold again 
the Ruler of the Immortals, Indra, girt by his band of Shining 
Ones. Sure am I that my dark days are over and my race 
stands high in the esteem of the worlds, in that I have been 
fortunate to secure an alliance with the high-sou led 
Raghus, that mighty lino of warriors. The morning Sun 
rises on the last day of my sacrificial rite and at its close 
I wish the wedding to be celebrated. The sages approve 
of it and I add my own request if it would be of any use.” 


To Which, the aged Dasaratha replied in apt and 
skilful words (and he was no novice at that), “ Friend of 
jny heart! M said he, with a meaning glance at the sages 
around “ have I heard right that the receiver of a gift 
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aw juts' the pleasure ana the convenience ot the giver ? YW 
are to us the ideal of all virtues and we are ever glad to 
abide by your directions.” 


Janaka of Videha was struck with amaze at this reply 
of the saintly Dasaratha of straight speech, so thoroughly 
consonant as it was with righteousness and so highly re¬ 
dounding to his praise. They parted for the night and it 
was a pleasant time for the sages, who enjoyed unfeigned 
delight in the company of their brothers in wisdom, old 
friends and mates. 


While, to the aged Dasaratha. it was the happiest day 
of his life. He could never gaze enough at his dear boys 
and his eyes were never off their lovely faces for a 
moment. What with the joy at being restored to his 
loved ones and what with the princely and hearty 
Welcome of Janaka, the night wore away all too soon. 


On his part, Janaka brought the sacrificial rite to a 
happy conclusion. Great was the glory of his spirit, for 
he was the wisest of his age and his eye saw into the Heart 
of things ; and in the sweet company of his daughters 
did the winged Hours pass in swift flight, in peace of heart 
and joyful anticipation. 


CHAPTER 70. 

The Race of the Sun. 


The next morning, Janaka, having finished his daily 
round of religious observances, turned to his chaplain Sata- 
nanda, even as he sat in the midst of the sages, and said, ” It 
is not unknown to you that Kusadhvaja, my younger 
brother, of great energy, resides in the blessed Saukasya ; 
ma-nificient, even as the Pushpakaj the aerial car, it is 
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on tlit banks yf ikshumati, whose furthest \ii 
nd unto the sharp stakes let into the bed of the rapid 
river. Him do I desire to see, for he is the projector of my 
sacrifice; and he should, of a truth, share this joy with me,” 


He spoke and soon there stixid before him mesi- 
sengers, quick of grasp, skilful of speech and fleet of foot; 
and at the command of the king, they were away, on swift 
horses, to bring the royal Kusadbvaja; even so do the 
messengers of Indra haste for the Lord Vishnu. They were 
at Snnkasya in no time and communicated unto its ruler the 
pleasure of his royai brother. He lost no rime in complying 
with it and very soon had the pleasure of touching the feet 
of the godlike Jafiaka and his high priest Satananda. Janaka 
directed him to take his seat; then sent for the prime minis¬ 
ter, Sudaman, and. said to him, 11 Seek thou audience 
of the Ruler of Ayodhya, and request his presence here with 
his sons and ministers.” 


Sudani an bowed low to his noisier and proceeded 
straight to the royal quarters of Dasaratha, to whom he res¬ 
pectfully conveyed the message of Ins lord, “ Monarch of 
Ayodhya ! my master would know if it would please you to 
go over to his residence,with your sons, priests, chaplain 
and others.” 

" We follow you ” replied Dasaratha and very soon lie 
was at the royal palace of Janaka, accompanied by his kins¬ 
men, the holy sages and his countless retinue. "Your 
Majesty ! ■’ said he “ the holy Vasishtha here is the pattern 
saint of the line of Ikshvaku ; he is our spokesman on every 
important occasion and you know it. With the permission 
of Visvamitra and the other sages here, lie will now proclaim 
our royal lineage to all who may list.” 

He spoke and ceased ; and Vasishtha, turning to Janaka 
and the assembled kings, spoke thus. <( Faun the Umaahitest¬ 
ed One issued Brahma; and from the Four-faced One, 
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f, ancient and unchanging, was born Mari chi; Marie hi 
gat Kasyapa ; Kasyapa begat Vi vaswan j Vivas wan begat 
Manii, known as the Vaivaswata, the first Lord of Men ; Manu 
begat Ikshvaku, the first king of Ayodhya; Ikshvaku begat 
KukshiKukshi begat Vikukshi ; Vikukshi begat Ban a ; 
liana begat Anaranya; Anaranya begat Prithu ; Prithu begat 
rrisankui Trisauku begat Dundhumara; Dundhuniara 
begat Yuvanaswa ; Yuvanaswa begat Mandhata; Mandhata 
begat Susandhi» Su sandhi begat Dhruvasandhi and Prase- 
iiajit.i Dhruvasandhi begat Bharata} Bharata begat Asita. 


And hint did his foes, the Haihayas, the Talajanglias 
aiid lhe Sasabindus, confront in battle i his forces defeated 
and dispersed, the weak and spiritless Asita fled from liis 
kingdom, and took refuge in the solitary depths of Bhrigu 
PraSravana and with him his ministers. Two wives had 
he, big with child at that time. One of them bore a bitter 
hatred towards the other and managed to poison her food. 
At that time, Chyavana, of the line of Bhrigu, a sage of 
mighty powers, lived thereabouts i and him did one of the 
queens wait upon to be blessed with a fair boy. Kalindi 
(as she was called) the fair-eyed, (it was she who was poison¬ 
ed by her rival) approached the Holy One and prayed to 
have a son born unto her. “ In thy womb” replied he 
" there lies a son of immeasurable strength, great lustre and 
unfathomable energy. • But, poison, terrible in its effects, 
permeates liis frame. Grieve not, noble lady ! for he will 
conic to no mishap through that.” She bowed and 
retired ’> and unto her, devoted to her lord and heavy of 
heart at his misfortune, there was born, through the grace 
of Chyavana, a son, who came out of the womb even with 
the poison upon him administered unto his mother by her 
rival. Hence the world knew him as Sagara. 


Sagara begat Asamanjas ; Asamanjas begat Amsuman; 
Amsuman begat Dili pa i Dili pa begat Bhagiratha * 
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tirpagiratha begat Kakutstha > Kakutstha begat Ragnu j 
R aghu begat Pravriddha, the Man-eater, otherwise known 
as Kalmashapada; Pravriddha begat Sankhana i Sankhana 
begat Sndarsana j Sudarsana begat Agnivarna i Agnivarna 
begat Sighraga i Sighraga begat Mam J Mam begat 
Pntsuscuka; Frasusruka begat Ambarisha; Ambarisha 
begat Nahusba; Nahusha begat Yayati s Yayati begat 
Nabhagha > Nabhagha begat Aja > Aja begat Dasaratha ; 
Dasaratha begat Rama and his brother Lakshmana. 


And on behalf of the brothers, the worthy descendants 
of Ikshvaku, whose royal race is characterised by spotless 
parity, devotion to virtue, valor and straight speech, even 
unto the utmost, I ask of you your daughters in marriage. 
Happy will be the alliance and approved of by all, since the 
parties are so highly worthy of each other.” 


CHAPTER 71 

The line of Jauaka. 

And to him thus speaking, replied Jan aka, in all reverence, 
“Hail to thee I great sage ! it behoves one who gives away 
his child in marriage to proclaim his ancestry, if he come 
of a high and pure race. S ’, do me the favor to listen to 
me while I go through the line of my forefathers of happy 
memory. 

There lived, of yore, a king, by name Nirni, a pattern 
of everything good and holy. The first and ' best of 
men, he won for himself immortal renown in all the worlds 
by his mighty deeds. Mithi was his son and he gave his 
name unto Mithila, of which he was the founder. He was 
the first who bore the name of Janaka j and after him Uda- 
vasu, Nandi vardhana, Suketu, Devarata, Brihadratha, Maha- 
vira, Sudhriti of great fortitude and prowess, Dhrishtaketu, 
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Maru, Pratindhaka, Kirtiratha, Devamldh 


^ibodtia, Mahldhraka, Kirtiratha, Mnharoma, Swarn aroma, 
and Hrisvaroma ruled in succession, father and son. 

And to the last, of noble soul, who knew better than 
many others the Mysteries, of the Great Law, were born 
two sons, myself and next to me, the valiant Kusadhwaja. 

After a long and happy reign, my father placed me 
in his seat and sought the quiet solitudes of the forest, 
committing to my charge the kingdom and my brother. 
And when my father departed for the bright abodes of the 
Blessed, I ruled over the land, following in the path of 
Justice trod by my ancestors of old, and with a brother's 
fond love cherished Kusadhwaja, the apple of my eye. 

Sometime after, Sudhanva, the powerful ruler of Snn- 
k&sya, besieged Mithila and sent me this insulting message, 
“ Fail not to send me the bow of Siva that thou hast in thy 
keeping and thy lotus-eyed daughter SM along witii it". 
Of course I could not pul: up with such an ungracious 
demand ; and in consequence, went forth to meet him in 
battle and laid him low. And to Kusadhwaja, whose valour 
gained me the day, I made over the kingdom of Sudhanva. 
I am the first born of my father and he comes next to me. 
Verily shall I give my daughters in marriage unto your 
sons of mighty renown, Sita of godlike beauty to Rama, jrflio 
bore her of as the prize of valour; and Urmila, her sister, to 
Lakshmana, Doubt me not; you have my hand and word 
upon it, once, twice and thrice. It is with a glad heart that 
I keep my plighted troth; it is a pleasure to me and an honor 
to give my girls into your house. So, lose no time in going 
through the preliminary rites of marriage—Saniavarfatia 
and Nandi Sraddhas, The constellation Magha rules 
over this day ; and on the third from this, shalt we perform 
the marriage under Uttara Phalguni. For, I shall, of a truth, 
give my girls in marriage to your sons Rama and Lakshmajia. 
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THIS GODANA 

TE*'HEN answered him Visvamitra, while Vasishtha signi¬ 
fied his assent thereto; “The royal houses of Ikshw&ku 
and Vicleha, inconceivable is their glory and immeasurable. 
Search as you may, you come not across any that stand 
beside these. Rama and Lakshmana, Slja and Ormili stand 
beautifully matched, in beauty of form and righteousness of 
heart. But one more word I beseech you. Kusadhwaja 
here, your worthy brother, is the father of two maidens of 
peerless beauty ; and them 1 would even ask of you in 
marriage unto the great-souled princes, Bharata and Sairugh- 
na. Sons of the royal Dasaratha, the beautiful youths, of 
god-like prowess, yield not the palm to the great Deities 
themselves that rule the spheres. Grant my request, and 
knit in bonds indissoluble the royal houses of Ikshw&ku 
and Jan aka. " 

This proposal of the sage of holy vows, fell honey- 
sweet on the ears of the Lord of Mithila ; and doubly so, 
in that they were warmly supported by Vasishtha ; 
and he hastened to reply in all reverence. 

“Thrice blessed indeed is my house, inasmuch as 
your holy selves are pleased to pronounce the alliance 
a well-matched one. Hail ! saintly ones ! Be it so ; let 
Bharata and Satrughna take the daughters of Kusadhwaja 
to wife. A beautiful sight it would be to see the four 
maidens wedded to the four royal sons of Dasaratha on 
the same day. The wise astrologers hold that the most 
auspicious day for marriage is that on which the moon 
is in conjunction with the asterism Uttara Phalguni; for, 
Bhaga, the Lord of Generation, is ruler thereof,” 
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stood up and approaching the holy pair, resumed, 
"Your humble pupil am I, to whom you have deigned to 
show high favor. May you be pleased to grace these excel¬ 


lent seats, Dasaratha lords these wide domains of mine and 
he grants me no less lordship over Ayodhya. Hesitate not 
to exercise your authority here and do what you will with 
your own,” 


Then replied unto him the Lord of Ayodhya “You 
and your worthy brother here, are famed over the 
earth for your manifold graces of heart and mind. Right 
royally have you entertained the sages and the numerous 
kings here. All good be yours. Give me leave to retire to 
my quarters, for I have to perform the preliminary Srad- 
dhas." 


And with the permission of Janaka, Dasaratha 
repaired unto his palace, and Visvamifra and Vasishtha along 
with him. The Sraddhas were duly conducted and the 
next morning, the king set about to perform the 
Gift of Kiue. Hundreds of thousands did he give 
away to pious Brahmanas, to secure the welfare of 
his sons. A hundred thousand cows, full-yielding, he 
gave away in the name of eacli one of his sons,—their 
horns plated with gold, each with its calf and milking ves¬ 
sel of bronze. And in honor of that glorious occasion of 
the Gift of Kine, did he make the virtuous Br&hmanas 
royal presents of untold wealth. The rites over, the aged 
Monarch sat there in the midst of his four sons and looked 
as grand and glorious as the Self-born One, surrounded by 
the Guardians of the Worlds on high. 



CHAPTER 78 




THE WEDDING 

**r% HAT selfsame day did Yudhajit, son of the Kekaya 
» ^jng and uncle to Bharala on his mother’s side, reach 
Mi t hi la, Dasaratha welcomed him warmly ; and after 
mutual enquiries of welfare, did the visitor address the Lord 
of Kosala. “ The Ruler of Kekaya makes anxious inquiries 
after your well-being and desires me to tell you that those 
in whose welfare you are interested, enjoy peace 
and happiness. His heart yearns for a sight of 
my sister's boy and I am here to take him back. 
They told me at AyocthyA, that you had come over 
here with your sons to celebrate their marriage ; and 
ail eager to see my nephew, did 1 hasten here on the 
wings of speed.” 

A welcome guest was he to Dasaratha, who 
entertained the worthy prince right royally. A happy 
night they passed ; and next morning Dasaratha finished 
his religious observances and followed the sages on to the 
sacrificial grounds. At the auspicious moment, Vijaya, 
Rama and his brothers, having completed the preliminary 
rites, came to the place in the wake of Vasishtha and the 
other sages of holy vows and sat by their royal sire. 

Then rose up Vasishtha and spoke to j an aka. “ Dasa¬ 
ratha, the Lord of Ayodhya and his sons have come here 
ready for the consummation of the marriage, and await the 
pleasure of the Giver. Eternal blessings crown the heads, 
of him that gives and him that takes. Perform this 
marriage and act up to your traditions.” 

At which words of the holy Vasishtha, Janaka, broad of 
heart and profound in his knowledge of Righteous¬ 
ness, cried out “ Who stands warden at my gate and yet 
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waits my orders io inform me of the arrival of my royal 
guests "t This kingdom is yours to command and curious is 
your hesitation to make yourself at home in it. My daugh¬ 
ters, behold them seated near the altar, like lambent ton¬ 
gues of flame ; they have gone through the preliminary 
rites and I but await your arrival. Why not my royal 
brother proceed straight hither, but tarries ?” 

Dasaratha accepted the kind invitation and hastened to 
enter the hall and the princes and the sages along with him. 

Janaka then turned to Vasishtha and prayed, “Holy 
one ! Thou and thy saintly brethren here, conduct the 
marriage rites of Rama, the Worlds’ Delight." 

“So be It” repliedthe sage, and proceeding to the altar 
along with Visvamitra and Salananda, laid out the fire-place 
therein and decorated it with sweet perfumes and bright flo¬ 
wers. Fresh shoots peeped out from many a vessel of gold, 
from many a branching vase, from many a jewelled bowl, 
ranged upon it in neat procession, while countless cen¬ 
sers wafted sweet perfumes over the hall. Shells, spoons, 
ladles, salvers, ready prepared to welcome the honored 
guest, fried corn and colored rice unbroken in gemmed 
goblets, stood there in magnificient array. With solemn 
rites they spread the sacred grass thereon and lighted the 
holy fire, while Vasishtha made offerings to the Radiant God. 
janakathen led forward Situ gaily attired for the occasion and 
placed her before the Fire, in front of Rama, and spoke these, 
words of solemn import. 

“ Sita here, my daughter, shares with thee the duties 
ol life. Accept her from me i:i sign of holy wedlock. 
May all good be thine. 

A faithful wife she will prove to thee, my noble girl, 
and wilt ever be with thee, even as thy own shadow.’ 

He paused and poured over Rama's hands the conse¬ 
crated water. Shouts of applause and approval from sages 
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gods shook the hall and rang along the welkin ; 
celestial music played on high and flowers of heavenly fra¬ 
grance rained on the happy couple. 

Sltdthus given in marriage with due rites, janaka next 
turned to Laksbmana and with a joyful heart exclaimed, 
“ Come unto me, Lakshmana, and recieve from me my 
daughter tlrmila, whom I bestow upon you. Be quick 
about it and all good be yours." 


Bharata's turn came next and to him said Janaka, 
"Noble scion of the race of Raghul Take thou Mandavi 
unto thee for wife"; and last came Satrughna, to whom 
Janaka made over Srutakirti with the words “ Join ye your 
hands in holy bands of matrimony. Every one of you is 
blessed with all desirable graces of body and mind and 
have kept your observances ; and it is but meet that you 
take upon yourselves the duties of a householder’s life. ” 
Whereupon, the four royal youths clasped the hands 
of the four maidens, directed thereunto by the holy 
Vasishtha, The princes then went round the Sacred 
Fire, the altar, Janaka and the sages assembled and the 
after-marriage rites were duly gone through as enjoined by 
the Holy Books. And no sooner did the bridal pairs join 
hands than the delighted gods showered upon their happy 
heads the flowers of heaven. Music gay and martial, 
blended with the sweet strains of the golden-throated 
Gandharvas, while the lovely Apsarasas. danced in joyous 
throng thereto. Such was the wonderful sight witnessed 
on the wedding day of those illustrious descendants of 
Raghu. And with the joyful notes still in their ears, did 
the valiant youths pace the Sacred Fires around, once, twice 
and thrice and lead their happy brides homeward ; while, 
girt by his kinsfolk, did Janaka follow near, fondly gazing. 



CHAPTER 74 

KAMA OK THE AXE 

’WjraPHEN the shades of Night melted away before the 
golden shafts of the Orb of Day, Visv&mitra took 
kind leave of the kings and departed for his distant home in 
the north, leaving behind him his mighty blessings, that 
hovered around the princes even as ministering angels. And 
close upon that came the departure of king Dasaralha for 
his capital, to which his brother-king gave reluctant leave. 

Loth to part, Jan aka followed him a long way ; and 
right royal was the dowry he bestowed on his 
girls. Herds of kine past count ; rare and costly 
carpets ; cloths of lovely texture and priceless value ; un¬ 
told wealth in gold and gems, coral and pearl, slaves and 
servants, horses and elephants, chariots and troops, magni- 
ficienlly attired and gaily caparisoned; these and many other 
gifts evidenced his loving heart and royal munifi- 
cience. It was with much ado that Dasarafha could 
persuade the happy king to turn back to his capital. 

Welt, it was over, the painful parting ; and the 
Ruler of Ayodhya, set his face towards his capital and 
journeyed thither by easy stages, in the sweet company 
of his noble sons and the saintly hermits. 

And him thus proceeding, there met the frightful cries 
of birds, ill-omened and harsh ; while the beasts of the earth 
passed from right to left, signs of good, strangely contra¬ 
dicting the former. His heart in a quiver with fatherly 
anxiety and his senses all in a whir], Dasaratha turned 
questioning eyes of fear to Vasishtha and cried, 

f< Lo ! these signs ! Hoarse are the cries of the birds 
at large, and bode no good . The beasts of the forest pass 
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fra right to left and that presages safety. I feel i 
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sinking of the heart and a mist rises before my eyes. 
What may it be, your Reverence ? ” 

And to him the sage returned sweet answer, “The 
birds warn us of the near approach of some fearful danger, 
while the beasts allay it. Let not this trouble thy royal 
heart." 

And upon them thus conversing, there rushed a mighty 
wind at which the solid earth trembled in affright, and the 
giant trees of the forest strewed the ground with their shat¬ 
tered limbs. A pall of darkness swept across the bright 
luminary ; the quarters of the earth were confused, North 
and South, East and West and could scarce be discerned. 
Next, a shower of ashes rained down and reft them of what 
little reason they had. Alone, Vasishtlm and the other sages, 
Dasaratha and his sons, appeared to be aware of what was 
taking place around them. 

And in that fearful darkness in which the armies 
of the king were dimly visible even as so many 
statues of ashes, they saw a terrible Being approach, with 
massive coils of matted hair crowning his lofty head. Rfima 
of the Axe was he, the son of Jamadagni, of the royal race of 
Bhrigu,—even the dread One who laid low, time and oft, 
the proudest heads of the earth. Strong and unassailable 
even as the mighty Kailasa, unapproachable even as the 
Fire of Dissolution, blazed forth Iris lustre, from which 
the eyes of ordinary men shrank away blinded. On his lofty 
shoulders rested the terrible Axe and a huge bow ready 
strung ; his hand grasped a mighty dart, even as the Lord 
Mahadeva when he went forth against the Demons of the 
Three Cities. 

Great was the anxiety that filled the heart of Vasishtha 
and the other sages of pure vows and strict observances ; 
and they spake to one another, “Is it possible that the cruel 
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his sire still rankles in his heart and he has off 
Sm lifted his terrible axe against the royal race on earth ? 
Dire was the vengeance he took and ample ; he pi!t away 
his anger and with it his desire for vengeance. It behoves 
him not to lay his axe once again at the root of the Solar 
Race 

They hastened to offer him respect dne and sought 
to pacify the fiery spirit with sweet words of welcome. 
He of the Axe accepted it of the sages ; and as if heeding 
them not, haughtily turned towards Rama the son of 
pasaratha and cried out. 
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RAMA AND R-\MA 

irjjAMA! thou son of Dasaratha, Rama, the voice of 
~~ 1 fame speaks in no measured tones of thy marvel¬ 
lous might. Thy breaking of the bow of Mah&deva at 
Janaka's hall, I know it all. That was a wonderful feat and 
one would hardly think thee capable of it. Close on the 
heels of the report I hastened hither with this bow. String 
thou this weapon of my honoured sire—no light task for thy 
boyish hands—and fit this shaft to it. Then shall thou con¬ 
vince me of thy boasted might; and then shall I be pleased 
to offer thee the coveted honour of battle with me : for, thy 
valour would then entitle thee to be so distinguished.' 

At which words of terrible import, the aged 
king turned towards him of the Axe a face blan¬ 
ched with terror and pitiable with grief and hands, of 
humble entreaty and said : “ A Brahamana thou and of 
cloudless fame, thou hadst, long ere this, laid aside thy 
relentless vengeance against the race of kings. With 
raised hands I implore thee to harm not my innocent 
ones. Of the race of Bhrigu thou comest. men renowned 
for saintly wisdom and chaste vows. Thy word fhou 
passed unto the Lord of the Celestials and laid aside thy 
weapon of wrath. Thou betookest thyself to the paths of 
peace and righteousness, made over the earth that was 
thine by conquest unto Kasyapa, and sought the quiet 
solitudes of Mabendra. And lo! here hast thou come to 
send us all along the path of destruction ; for, doubt not 
that we will outlive Rania, our life and soul, if any harm 
should light on his fair head. ” 

But Parasuramji- seemed to ignore him and his words 
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,i,x<^I,addressed h imself again to Kama. “Of yore, Visv 
V ^&a0he Architect of the Gods, fashioned two bows, strong, 
firm and of celestial might, famed through all the worlds. 
One of them the Gods gave to Siva when he marched forth 
to destroy the fierce Asuras of the Three Cities ; and that 
was the one you happened to break. The other that I have 
here, was given to the Lord Vishnu, equal in strength to 
the one handled by Rudra and no easy thing to essay, 


Lo ! how it blazes forth in its divine lustre 1 

Well, the gods sought out Brahma and questioned him 
about the respective mights of the Lords Vishnu and Maha- 
d£va. Tiie Self-born One read into their hearts and set the 
one against the other. Great was the fight that ensued 
between the two and frightful to behold ; for, each strove 
his best to get the better of the other. 

Then Vishnu sent forth a mighty shout, ‘ Hum ’ he 
cried and the terrible bow of Mahadeva gave way, and he 
himself was stupified thereby. Then, Angels and Gods, 
sages and saints, approached and implored them to 
. lay aside their wrath. When they beheld the bow of 
Siva break before the might of Vishnu, the shadow of 
doubt that lurked in the hearts of the Gods vanished and 
Vishnu stood the mightier of the two. Having paid high 
reverence unto Him, they took respectful leave of Rudra 
and left for their respective regions and Brahma and lndra 
along with them. 

The Lord Mahadeva, his heart still sore with the 
sense of defeat, gave his bow and shafts to king 
Devarata of the Videhas : while Vishnu handed over his 
mighty bow and arrows unto Kichika of the line of Bhrigu. 

My sire Jamadagni, of unrivalled prowess, got it from 
him. Later on he engaged himself in severe austerities 
and unspeakable was the might that accrued to him there- 
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’and he laid aside his weapons of war, useless t<rj_ 

'jgniu never to be resumed. But, King Arjuna, base of heart, 
slew in cold blood the unoffending sage. The cruel death 
of ray innocent sire burnt into my heart like molten 
lead and cried out for vengeance, dire and swift. 
And I laid my axe at the root of the race of kings, times 
out of count, as fast as they grew. 1 wiped them off the 
face of the earth, which I subdued by the might of my 
arms. And at a grand sacrifice, I offered it as a gift to the 
great Kasyapa, the Holy One. Thereafter 1 repaired to 
Mount Mahendra and engaged myself in severe aus¬ 
terities. There do I yet remain, in that hippy resort of 
Gods and Angels. 


But, to-day I happened to hear the Gods 
speak to one another in the high heavens of thv 
wonderful feat, in tones of admiration and awe. They 
said that thou, out of thy marvellous energy, broke asun¬ 
der the divine bow of Siva ; and alt at once i hastened 
thither to assure myself of the truth of the report. 


Take thou this bow, used of yore by the Lord Vishnu. 
Walk in the path of thy forefathers of stainless fame. 
Fit thou this shaft of fiery energy unto the string. Well, if 
thou but succeed in doing that, l shall then be glad to 
offer thee a chance to measure thyself with me. 
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AM A heard him out; his father’s presence kept back 

J the hot words that rose to his lips ; yet, he managed 
to reply in cool and even accents of icy disdain. 

“ Worthy descendant of Bhrigu ! Not unknown to 
me your fierce deeds, which I excuse in consideration of 
the debt of vengeance you owe your honored sire. But 
you seem to regard me as a low specimen of the warrior 
class, weak and despicable, fallen from the high traditions 
of his forefathers. Well, this day shall you have a chance 
of knowing me better; and shall convince yourself of my 
energy and valour." 

A storm of suppressed wrath shook his powerful frame 
as he, with a quick motion and grace, took the bow and 
arrow from the hands of the dread son of Jamadagni. 
Playfully he strung it and laid the arrow on the string ; 
then turned himself to Rama of the Axe and cried in words 
winged with angry flame, 

“This divine shaft, used by the Lord Vishnu, strikes 
down the mighty and shrivels up tile energy and pride of 
him against whom it is discharged. None can shoot it in 
vain. But you are a Brahman a and an object of reverence- 
unto me ; and doubly so, in that you claim kinship with 
my venerable Master, Visvatnitra. That alone keeps back 
the shaft, which, else, would have drunk your heart’s blood 
ere this. 

Now, which do you choose ? Shall I deprive you of 
the high regions you have won by the force of your Tapas; 
or of your unimpeded power of motion through the worlds 
above and bedow 
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i/, / Meanwhile, Gancjharvas and Apsarasas, Siddliafc 

il ibliaranas,Kmnaras and Yakshas, Rakshusas and Nagas, sages 
and gods, flocked to the spot to behold that wonderful sight, 
and at their head, the Ancient of Days, Brahma. They 
saw the son of DasaratSia as he stood there, his hand grasp¬ 
ing the mighty bow of Vishnu and the dread shaft drawn 
to his ear and ready to take its flight. The beings of 
the Earth stood dazed and listless; while the haughty 
son of Jamadagni felt himself drained of his valour and 
fiery might and gazed powerlessly on the hero. The 
superior energy of Rama absorbed his proud strength and 
sunk him in torpor quite. 

Then, lifting eyes of lack-lustre hue to the bright-eyed 
boy before him, he spoke in accents slow and painful. 

“Of yore, I made a gift of this broad earth to Kasyapa. 
‘A moment ago' said he, ‘you were lord of the world, but now 
it is mine. And you shall not stay in my dominions,’ The 
words of the great One are a law unto me ; and I make it a 
point never to pass the night here. I have given my word unto 
Kasyapa that the Earth shall be his. So I would even request 
you take not from me my power of free motion through 
the worlds. Quicker than a flash of thought, shall I speed 
back to whence I came, the beautiful Mount Mahendra- 
Worlds of surpassing glory have I won by my hard Tapas; 
this powerful dart shall destroy them for me. Delay 
not. Your wonderful mastery of this divine weapon has 
opend my eyes to the great truth. Know I not that Thou 
art the Changeless One, the Destroyer of Madhu, whom 
the Lords of Light are proud to call their God 
and Ruler. All glory be hine, Thou scourge of the 
wicked ! Behold the Shining Ones ranged along the sky, 
gazing with never satisfied eyes on Thee, of unparalleled 
fame, and of unapproachable energy in battle. No sense 
of disgrace do I feel at being discomfited by Thee, the Lord 
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'df.tb</Universe. Let loose the shaft, I pray Tliee and soon 
shall Thou see me taking my way to Mahendra." 

Then Sri Rama discharged the arrow of divine might; 
and the son of Jamadagni lost the bright regions that he 
had made his own by his long and severe Japas. Rama 
of the Axe went round in meek reverence Rama, the 
son of Dasaratha and sang his praises high. The bright 
gods ranged along the iirmament took up the strain and 
made the welkin ring with their shouts of joy. Back sped 
Rarasurama to Mount Mahlndra ; and the Earth and the 
sky were bright again and clear and the quarters thereof. 



CHAPTER 77 




BACK TO AYODHYA 

'«®t’HEN Rama of the Axe had taken his departure, the 
™ victor handed over the bow and arrows to Varuna 
of unspeakable might, who stood by invisible to the rest. 
He then saluted Vasishtha and the other sages with profound 
reverence, and turning to his sire found him still dazed 
with grief and fear. 

“ Jamadagni’s fiery son," cried he “ is far away by this 
time, and will not return in a hurry. Give orders to your 
forces and retinue to resume their march towards Ayodhy&, 
delayed by this trifling annoyance. See you not they wait 
for it impatiently ? ” 

<* Gone is Jamadagni’s son"—these words fell like 
sweet music on the ears of the afflicted Dasaratha and 
brought him round. He strained his darling to his breast, 
smelt him on the head, felt him all over to see whether he 
was safe and said to himself, “Verily, this day have I 
passed through the dread portals of Death and come back 
among the living—I and my dear son,” And with a 
bright face he directed his troops to proceed to his capital. 

Right royal and hearty was the welcome his happy 
citizens accorded to their beloved monarch, 
untarnished glory, come back among them with his sons of 
mighty arms. They advanced to meet him, even when he 
was far away from the city and lined the roads leading 
thereto. And Dasaratha entered his capital amidst the hearty 
blessings of the Br&hmanas and the jubilant shouts of 
welcome of his loyal subjects, Gaily they decked it for 
the occasion ; the roads were swept clean and well-watered 
and strewed thick with sweet flowers of rare perfume , 
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®^d banners and streamers, festoons and 
garlands, triumphal arches and inscriptions met him on 


every side ; sweet strains of music, vocal and instrumental, 
gay and solemn, martial and melodious greeted his pleased 
ears wherever he turned. And thus he and his sons of 


mighty fame passed oil to his royal home, that towered aloft 
even as the lofty Home of Ice and Snow and as gay and 
grand. Joy unspeakable filled his aged heart j for were not 
his desires fulfilled, even beyond his wildest hopes ? 


Meanwhile, Kausaly& and Sumitra, Kaikeyl and the 
other queens of Dasaratha, were busily happy with wel¬ 
coming to their royal home the wives of their sons, as 
became their rank and station—S!ta, and Ormila, M&ndavi 
and Srutakirti. The princesses were next taken to the 
temples of the gods to offer reverent worship and 
humble thanksgiving— (dressed in gay robes and flash- 
mg with gems and gold), white bards and minstrels, 
poets and eulogists called down every blessing 
on their fair heads, Next, they paid their respects to every 
one that deserved it and repaired unto their mansions, 
that put to blush the lordly home of the Guardian of 
Riches. They made large gifts to Brdhraanas, of kine, 
gold and corn, and passed their lives in the enjoyment of 
every kind of pleasure, in the sweet company of their lords. 

And the royal sons of the Lord of Ayodhya, those 
great-souled Ones, of unequalled fame on earth, ever waited 
on their noble sire with sweet solicitude, anticipating his 
least washes. The hearts of their elders they won by their 
bright virtues and rare tact; and they were not the ones to 
let any chance go by. Their days were one long dream of 
unalloyed bliss ; for, wherein did they lack ? Married to 
the loves of their hearts, perfect in every art of warfare, 
with the wealth of fhe worlds at their disposal, and 
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^.stffa'ounded by friends who lived in them and for tnem 
alone, how could their happiness be otherwise than ideal ? 
Sometime after, his father called Bharata unto him and 


said, “ Bharata dear, Yudhajit, your uncle and son of the 
ruler of Kekaya, waits here to take you with him unto his 
kingdom. Him have I promised thereunto at MithilA, in 
the presence of the saintly ascetics. It behoves you to go 
with him and gladden his heart." 


Nothing would please me better’ replied Bharata. 
He saluted his sire and Rama, lovingly embraced Lakshma- 
na, ; and taking kind leave of his mothers and of his mighty 
brother Rama, the sweet friend . of all beings, he took his 


departure, accompanied, of course, by the inseparable 


Satru^hna. 

Rama and Lakshmana, thus left behind, waited upon 
their godly sire of unparalleled renown. Under the advice 
and guidance of his father, Rama, the soul of virtue, look¬ 
ed after the interests and welfare of the citizens ; but, With¬ 
al, the duties to his parents and elders were his first care 
and lay next his heart. Even thus did he endear himself 
to all by his sweet ways and saintly life, father and mother, 
Brahmanas grown grey in sacred lore, and the loyal citi¬ 
zens, happy under the benign rule of his father. His unfail¬ 
ing might, and ideal virtues outran his growing fame ; and 
all looked up to him in love and reverence, even as the 
created beings regard their Lord and Maker, the Self-Born 


One. 

And the happy years chased one another with light feet 
as they tripped over the heads of Rama and the love of his 
heart, Sita, the fairest of the daughters of the Earth, as 
centred in each other, they grew more and more into 
each other’s soul and being. Dear was Stta unto Rama, as 
the wife of his sire's choice ; and dearer yet did she make 
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'unto him, through her divine loveliness and rar 
excellences. And Sita loved her lord with a love pass¬ 
ing speech, passing belief. He was the life of het life, the 
soul of her soul. And heart spoke to heart plainer and more 
powerfully than feeble words, poor expressions oi the my- 
riad-hued human thought, Rama’s heart went out to tier, 
as it did to no one else, to this daughter of j an aka,. the 



royal sage of Mithila, fair as a goddess, even as the I.Jivine 
Mother come down among mortals. Nay, the Almighty 
Parents, Vishnu and Lakshmi, had not a brighter home and 
a happier than Rama in the sweet company of his princess 
of ravishing beauty, whose love towards that worthy son of 


the royal sage was boundless as Eternity, stronger than Fate. 



* 
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NOTES 




ON THE 


BALAKANDA 


Valmeeki set himself to place before men the heart- 
doctrine of the Vedas. The Ithihasa, whose meaning lies 
on the surface, gives us friendly advice ; the Epic that pre¬ 
serves its treasures in deeper depths, admonishes us tike the 
object of our love. Our poet has utilised the two in his 
poem. He knew, best of all, the defects that mar a perfect 
Epic. He should compel the respect and admiration of the 
best and brightest intellects. He proceeds to show, in the 
first four chapters of the Balakanda, that his Ramayana 
satisfies the most exacting critic. In the first of these, he 
unfolds the subject and the purpose. 

11 Bow in reverence to the Teacher ; wait upon him ; 
question him keenly, closeiy and without reservation, until 
vour doubts are at an end. Thus and no otherwise can you 
get access to the truths enshrined in the Vedas" says the 
Lord in his Geetha (/l 7 , J54). TheSruthi enjoins the aspirant 
after divine wisdom to learn it only through the Teacher ; 
and, it directs the latter to impart it only to him who seeks 
it with his heart and with his soul. Valmeeki illustrates this 
hoary tradition in the questions he put to Narada on the 
nature of Brahman. He begins by saluting Him whom he 
worships in the sanctuary of his heart, and after 
Him his teacher. "Wisdom is most precious when, 
imparted by the Teacher”;* "Verily, he who has found a 
good Teacher and capable, knows Brahman"—these Vedic 
texts led Valmeeki to expatiate upon the manifold perfec¬ 
tions of his Teacher. 
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-2. The Thretha Yum :— 


%L 


Yugas. 

Adi Sandhi 

Yuga 

Varshas. 

■ 

i 

An thy a 
Sandhi* 

1 ' 

Total. 

Maha 

Yu gam* 

Kritha 

144,000 

1,440,000 

If 4,000 

1,728,000 

4/10 

Thretha 

108,000 

1,080,000 

108,000 

1,290,000 

8/10 

: 

Dwapara 

72,000 

720,000 

72,000 

804,000 

2/10 

Kali 

3O t OO0 

860,000 

1 

30,000 

482,000 

1/10 

Total ... 

860,000 

3,800,000 j 

0 GO, 000 

4,840,000 

1 


Thus, a Mahayuga is made up of 4,320,000 mortal 
years. 71 Mahayugas make a Manvanthara; but, its pro¬ 
logue and epilogue occupy each 1,728,000 years. So, the 
latter half of the epilogue forms the first half of the pro¬ 
logue of the next Manvanthara. 14 Manvantharasaud 15 
interludes make up a Kalpa; in other words, (14 x 71 4-4/10 
x 15) 1000 Mahayugas = 4,320,000,000 years. A day of 
Brahma forms a Kalpa ; and his night is of equal duration. 
360 days of Brahma make up his year. 1 00 years of Brahma 
make up his life-period, which again is but as the twinkling 
of an eye to Maha Vishnu— Soorya-siddhantha. 

During the second half of the present Brahma’s 
life, in the 51st year, on the first day, known as Swetha- 
varaiia-kalpa, the seventh Manvanthara (Vaivaswatha), in 
the Mahayuga and in the Thretha-yuga, 28th the second 
of the series, the Lord Maha Vishnu came down on earth as 
Sree Rama. 


3. Sage :—The Valakhilyas and the Vaikhanasas are 
two of the most distinguished varieties. " The Vaikhanasas. 
came from the nails of the Supreme Brahman; and the 
Valakhilyas from His^nether a parts ,”—Sr at hi, . 
















%Sszz>V/R. VII. 1. classifies them tlms : — 

I$ast: —Kausika, Yavakreetha, Gargya, Galava 1 and 
Kanva. 

South :— Swasthyathreya, Namuchi, Pramuchi and 
Agasthya, (A.thri, Suittukha, Vimukha— Thilaka.) 

West: —Nrishadgu, Kavasha, Dhaumya, Raudreya. 

North :—Vasishtha, Kasyapa, Athri, Visvamithra, 
Gauthama, Jamadagni and Bharadwaja. 

But, the Mahabharatha, (Anusasanaparva 150), gives 
a different version. 

East: —Yavakreetha, Raibhya, Arvavasu, Ausheeja, 
Kaksheevan, Bala, Kanva, Barihishad —the Priests of Indra. 

South : — Unmuchu, Prainuchu, Swasthyathreya, Dri- 
dhavya, Oordhwabahu, Thrinasoma, Angiras and Agas- 
thya—the Priests of Yama. 

West: —Dridheyu, Ritheyu, Parivyatha, Ekatha, 
Dwitha, Thritha and Sarasvatha, son of Athri— the Priests 
of Varuna (Ushanka and Krisha — lb., Santhiparva 208). 

North ;—-Athri, Vasishtha, Gaulhama, Kasyapa, Bliara- 
dwaja, Visvamithara, Kausika, and Jamadagni—the Priests 
of Kubera. 

Vishnupurana {III, 6) divides the sages as ;— 
Rajarshis like Visvamithra, who attained that level from 
Kingship ; Devarshis like Narada, who rose to that height 
from Godship ; Brahmarshis like Vasishtha, who are either 
the sons of Brahma or Brahman as. 

But, Vayupurana understands it differently. The 
Brahmarshis are the descendants of Kasyapa, Vasish¬ 
tha, Angiras, Athri and Chngu, the sons of Brahma 
and the founders of the Brahminical Gothras (clans). 
The Devarshis are the Valakhilyas, Kardama, and 
Kubera, sons of the Prajapathis Krathu, Pul aha and 
Pulasthya; Pa rv at ha and Narada, sons of Kasyapa ; 
Achala, son of Prathyoosha ; and Nara-Narayana, sons 






arma, The Rajanhis are Ikshwaku, Janaka and the like 
The Bfahmarshis dwell in the Brahmaloka, the Devarshis 
in the worlds of the Gods and the Rajarshis in the 
heaven of Indra. 

The Vedas In the beginning they were divided into 
four parts and comprised many crores of sentences, Maha 
Vishnu takes upon himself to arrange them in every 
Dwapara of the twenty-eight Maha-Yugas in this Vaivas- 
vatha Manvanthara. He is then known as Veda-Vyasa. 

The following personages have held the office tilt now :— 


1, 

Brahma. 

15. 

Thraiyyaruna. 

2. 

f,; an u Sswayambhuva. 

16. 

Dhananjaya. 

3. 

Sukra. 

17. 

Krithanjaya. 

4. 

Brihaspathi, 

18. 

Rina. 

5. 

Savitha. 

19, 

Bharadwaja. 

6. 

Yama. 

20. 

Gauthama. 

7. 

Indra. 

21. 

Uththama. 

8. 

Vasishtha. 

22, 

Vena. 

9. 

Sarasvatha. 

23. 

Thrinabindu. 

10. 

Thridhama. 

24. 

Valmeeki. 

11- 

Thrivrisha. 

25. 

Sakthi. 

12. 

Bharadwaja. 

26. 

Parasara, 

13. 

Anthariksha. 

27. 

Jathukarna, and 

14. 

Vapri. 

28. 

Krishnadwaipayana. 

ivaththama, son of Drona, u 

•ill exercise that function in 


the next Dwapara. 

Dwaipayana divided the Vedas into four and gave 
the Rik, the Yajus, the Saman and the Atharva to his 
disciples Paila, Vaisampayana, Jaimini and Sumanthu. 
Paila divided the Rigveda into two Samhithas, (rescen- 
sions) and gave them to Indrapramathi and 
Bashkali. The latter divided his portion among his 
pupils Bahdhya, Agnimathara, Yagnyavalkya and Parasha. 
Indrapramithi taught his Samhitha to his son Mandukeya. 
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/ayupuraua tells us that it passed from him in succes¬ 
sion to Sathyasravas, Sathyahitha, Sathyasree and to Sa- 
kalya Rathanthara and Bashkali, pupils of the last. This 
was the very Sakalya who rashly opposed Yagnyavalkya 
in the sacrificial hall of Janaka and being defeated, lost his 
life in consequence). Vedainithra, also known as Sakalya, 
divided the same among his students Mudgala, Galava, 
Vathsya, Saleeya and Sisira. Sakapoorni, the pupil of Indra- 
pramathi, divided his portion and his Vedic glossary among 
Krouncha, Vaithalaki, Valaka and Niruktha-krith. Another 


Bashkali taught his Samhitha to Kalayani, Gargya and 
Katha-Java. 


Vatsampayana divided the Yajurveda into 27 branches 
and taught it to his disciples Syamayani, Arunt, Alambi and 
others. 

Once upon a time, the sages gave out that any 
one of them who did not attend a conference to be 
held on Mount Meru within a given time, should incur, 
within seven nights, the sin of killing a Brahmana. 
Vaisampayana kept away; he hit, by accident, the child of 
his sister and it died instantly. The sin of Brahminicidc 
caught him in its dark folds. He called unto him his 
pupils and directed them to perform expiatory penances 
on his behalf. But, Yagnyavalkya kept aloof and exclaim¬ 
ed, “ How can I get on with these miserable and weak- 
minded Brahmanas?" His teacher turned upon him in a 
rage and cried out, “ And this is how you speak of your 
fellow pupils, who are, for aught I know, as good as yourself. 
What have I to do with any disciple who heeds not my 
wishes?” " It was no haughtiness of mine " replied Yagnva- 
valkya 11 nor self-conceit that prompted my words, f spoke 
but the barest truth. But, I see this is no place for me. And 
here is what I have learnt of vou.” With that, he ejected 
from his mouth the texts of the Yajurveda and passed 


Wtervfj, 



^ otH. The other youths changed themselves into Tbithnuns 
"(partridges) and gobbled up the texts stained with blood. 
Hence, the Samhitha was known as ThaithtKareeya. 
Yagnyavalkya then prayed hard to the Solar Deity and got 
from him the knowledge of those texts of the Yajur-Veda 


which even his teacher knew not. It is known as the Sukla 
Yajur-Veda, and the Vajasaneya-Samhitha. 

Jaimini taught the Sama Veda to his son Sum ant hu 
and his grandson Sukarma. The latter divided it into a 
thousand branches and taught it to his disciples Hiranya- 
nabha and Paushyinji. Fifteen disciples of each of them 
founded as many schools, north and east. Kritlii, another 
disciple of Hiranyanabha, taught 24 Samhithas to as many 
scholars. 


Sumanthu taught the Atharva Veda to Kabandha, his 
pupil, through whom it descended in two portions to Deva- 
darsa and Pathya. Maudga, Brahmabali, Saulkayani and 
Pippatada, learnt it from Devadarsa; while Jajali, Kumudadi 
and Saunaka had it from Pathya— V. P. Ill , 4, 5, 6 

The Vedas are divided into, the Samhithas, containing 
the Manthras used in religious rites ; the Brahmanas, 
explaining the relation of the Manthras to the ritual, the 
rules of procedure, illustrative anecdotes, philosophical 
reflections, subtle instructions, expiatory penances, 
laudatory texts and genealogical history ; the Aranyakas, 
to be studied in the forest solitides by hermits and 
ascetics ; and the Upanisluuts, revealing the Science of 
Brahman. 

Rig Veda. 

i. The Samhitha is divided into eight Ashtakas ; each 
Ashtaka is sub-divided into eight Adhyayas ; each 
Adhyaya is sub-divided into 38 Vargas; and each 
Varga contains 5 stanzas. There is also another arrange¬ 
ment of it in ten Mandalas, 85 Anuvakas, 1077 Sookthas 





)580 Riks. Kathyayana's Anukramanika mentions 
the first division, while the second is found in the 
Aithareya-Aranyaka, the Grihya-Soothras of Asvalayana and 
Sankhayana, the Prathisakhya and the Niruktha of Yaska, 
Mandalas one and ten are composed by several Rishis; 
the second by Grithsamada ; the third by Visvamithra; the 
fourth by Vamadeva ; the fifth by Athri ; the sixth by Ehara- 
dwaja ; the seventh by Vasishtha ; the eighth by Kanva; and 
the ninth by Angiras. Yaska's Niruktha {Vcdic Glossary) 
and other Nighautus (lexicons) are the works of reference 
upon it. Sayanacharya has written a masterly commentary 
upon the Samhitha, 

It contains the manthras to b; recited by the Hotha 
who offers the sacrifice to the Fire. 


ii. The Brakmanas ;—the Aitbareya-Brahmana in 40 
Adhyayas and the KaushcethakiBrahmana in 30 belong 
to this Veda. Soma-yaga, Agnihothra and the Coronation 
ceremony form the subject of the first ; while Soma-yaga 
is dealt with in the second. The former is commented 
upon by Sayana, and the latter by Vinayaka. 

iii. The Aranyakas :—The Aithareya-Aranyaka in 3 
parts, and the Kausheethaki-Aranyaka in 3 parts are com¬ 
mented upon by Sankaracharya. 

iv. Tin Upanishads Aithareya, Kausheethaki, Nada- 
bindu, Athmn-bodha, Nirvana, Mudgala, Aksha-malika, 
Thripura, Saubhagya-lakshmi, Sarasvathee-rahasya and 
Bahvricha belong to this. 


v. Sooikra$:-L~The Srautha-soothras (sacrificial manuals) 
of Sankhayana in 18 Adyayas and of Asvalayana in 12 ; and 
the Grihya-Soothras (house-holders’ manuals) by Asvala¬ 
yana, Sankhayana and Sauhaka are attached to this Veda. 
Saunaka is also the author of a Prathisakhya-soothra, It is 
a grammatical or rather phonetic treatise, regulating the 
euphonic combination of letters and their peculiar 
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nqnciation, according to the practice of the different 
Sakhas of the Vedas. It does not ‘divide the 
words in the same way as the Vyakarana, but takes 
actually formed words as they occur in the hymns 
and teach the phonetic changes they undergo, the' mode of 
pronouncing the accents, etc. In fact, they show how the 
Pada text is converted by a process of euphonic combina- 
nation into the Samhitha. Panini has written a Siksha 
(Phonetic Directory) on the Rigveda, and Pingala on 
the Prosody of it. There are two Anukramatiikas (Indices) 
one by Kathyayana and the other by Saunaka. The latter 
gives the Seer, the Deity, the Metre, and the Object of each 
manthra, The Indices aim at preserving the texts from 
corruption, by exactly calculating the number of hymns, 
verses, words and even syllables in the work. 


Yajurveda, 

The Thaiththareeya-samhitha (Krishnayajus) and the 
Vayasaneya-samhitha (Suklayajus) form the two main 
divisions. More than half of the manthras in this are taken 
from the Rig-veda. The invocation of the Gods during the 
sacrifice, their praise, the fire-altar, the bricks, the sacrificial 
posts, the Rajasooya, the Asva-medha, and the other details 
of sacrifice, the Aupasana, the Agnihothra and other 
domestic rites form the subjects of it. It is indispensable 
■to the Adhwaryu (the Director of the sacrifice). 


Ktishnayafns. 

i. Samhitha :—It has three Sakhas or branches—the 
Taiththareeya-sakha of Apasthamba, the Kathaka of the 
Charayaneeyas,.and the Vathseya of the Aukheeyas. The 
Apasthamba-sakha is divided into seven Kandas, 44 
Prasnas, 651 Anuvakas and 2198 Kandikas (containing 
about 50 words each). 

The Kathaka-sakha is divided into five parts, of which 
the first three js sub-divided into 40 Sthaqakas, The fourth 



xonfaihs the manthras to be recited by the Hotha andThe 
'firth the manthras used in the Asvamedhu sacrifice. Sayana- 
charya, Balakrishna, Bhatta-feausika, Bhaskara-misra, Bhava- 


swami and many others have commented upon it. 


ii. The Brahmana The Thaiththareeya-brahmana. 

iii. Aranyaka ;—The Thaiththareeya-aranyaka, 


iv. bpanishad: —Katha, Thaiththareeya, Atharva-sikha, 
Atharva-sira, Brahma, Kaivalya, Swethasvathara, Garbha, 
Ainritha-bindu, Narayana, Amritha-nada, Kalagni-rudra, 
Kshurika, Sarvasara, Suka-rahasya, Thejo-bindu, Brahma- 
vidya, \ oga-thathva, ' hri-sikhi-brahmana, Dakshinamoorthi, 
Skanda, Sareeraka, Yoga-sikha, Ekakshara, Akshi, Adhyath- 
ma, Avadhootha, Katha, Rudra-hridaya, Yoga-kundali, 
Pancha-brahma, Prana-gnihothra, Varaha, Satyayana and 
Kali-santharana. 


v # . Soothfus :—The Srautha-soothras of Bodhayana, 
Bharadwaja, Apasthamba, Hiranvakesi and others. 

Sukla-yajus 

i. Sarnhitha :—is divided into Madhyandina-sakha 
and Kanva-sakha. The Vajasaneya-samhitha is divided into 
forty Adhyayas, 303 Anuvakas, 1975 Kandikas. The first 
and the second chapter, treat of the Darsa and the Paurnima 
sacrifices ; the third of the Agnihothra arid the Chathur- 
masya sacrifices; the fourth to the eighth of Aguish torn a; the 
ninth and the tenth of Vajayapeya and Rajasooya ; from the 
eleventh to eighteenth of the erection of fire-altars ; from the 
twenty-second to twenty-fifth of the Asva-medha ; from the 
twenty-sixth to thirtieth of the manthras to be used in the 
above ; from the thirtieth to the fortieth of Purusha-medha, 
Sarva-medha, Pithri-medha, and Pravargya; and the fortieth 
of the Science of Brahman. The sixteenth is known as 
Satha-rudreeya, the thirty-first as Purusha-sooktha and the 
fortieth as the Eesavasya-upanishad, 
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^kaheedhara, Uvatacharya, Madhava and others 
commented upon it. 

ii. Brahmana: —The Sathapatha in 100 Adhyayas. The 
second part of the 14th Kanda is known as Brihadaranyaka. 

iii. Upanishad : —Eesavasya, Brihadaranyaka, Jabata, 
Hamsa, Parama-hamsa, Subala, Manthrika, Niralainba, 
Mandala-brahmana, Adwaya-tharaka, Paingala, Bhikshuka, 
Thureeyatheetha-vadhootha, Thara-sara, Yagnyavalkya and 
Mukthika. 

iv. Soothra:— The Srautha-soothras of Kathyayana 
and Vaijavapa, the Grihya-soothras of Paraskara and the 
P rath isakhya-soot hras of Kathyayana. Krishna-yajus has 
two Anukramanikas connected with the Athreya and the 
Kathaka Sakhas; while tbcSukla-yajur-veda lias the Anukra- 
manika of Kathyayana. 

Santa Veda 


i. Samhitha : — The first part is divided into 6 Prapa- 
thakas and the second part into 9. There are lo49 Riks in 
it, of which all but 78 are taken from the Rig Veda. If is 
sung by the Udgatha, during the Soma-yaga, when offerings 
are made to ttie tire. They are also divided into Grama- 
geya-gana, Aranya-gana, Ooha-gana, and Oohya-gana. 

ii. Brahmana: —Thandya, Shadwimsa, Adbhutha, 
Chandogya, Samavidhi, Arsheya, Devathadhyaya, (Jpani- 
shad, Samhithopanishad, Vamsa, etc. 

iii. Upanishad: — Kena, Chandogya Goodharunika, 
Maithrayani, Maithreya, V ajrasoochi, Dhyana-bindu, \oga- 
choodamani, Vasudeva, Maha, Sanyasa, Avyaktha, Kundika, 
Savithri, Hudraksha, Jabala, Darsana and ]abali. 

iv. SoothrA : — The Siautha-soothra of Masaka, Latya- 
yana, Drahyayana, and the Anupada-soothra, Nidana-sooth- 
ra, Push pa-soot bra, Panchavidhi-sootbra, Prathihara- 
so'otliraof Kathyayana, Danda-lakshana-soothra, Upakranda- 
soothra, Kalpanupada, Anysthothra, Kshudra, and many 
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e Grihya-sopthras of GofehilayKhadira, 
authama; and the Karma- pradeepa of Kathy ay ana. 


Atharvaveda 


i. Samhitha :—is divided into 20 Kan das, 38 Prapa- 
thakas, 760 Sookthas and 6,000 Manthras. Sayana iias 
commented upon it. 

it. Btahmana : —Gopatha. 

iii. Upanishad: —Prasna, Mundaka, Mandookva, Pan- 
charudra, Brihad-jabafa, Nrisimha-thapani, Narada-parivra- 
jaka, Seetha, Sarabha, Maha-narayana, Rama-rahasya, Rama- 
tliapini, Sandilya, Parama-hamsa parivrajaka, Annapoorna, 
Soorya, Athrna, Pasupatha-brabma, Thripura-thapini, Devi, 
Bhavaria, Bhasma-jabala, Ganapathi, Maha-vakya, Gopaia- 
thapini, Krishna, Hay agree va, Daththareya and Garuda. 

iv. Sopthra :—The Prathisakya of Satin aka named 
Chathuradhyayika, the Sroutha-soothra of Vaithana, the 
Grihya-sootbra of Kausika, and the Nakshathra-katpa, 
Santhi-kalpa, Vithana-kalpa, Samhitha-kalpa and Abhichara* 
kalpa are connected with it. 


This is indispensable to the Brahma, who is to watch 
over the right conduct of the sacrifice. 

The Mahabhashya of Pathanjali enumerates 21 Saklias 
of the Rigveda, 100 of the Yajus, 1,000 of the Sama and 9 of 
the Atharva ; 


The Mukthikopanishad ascribes 150 to the Yajus and 
50 to the Atharva. 


5. Vedangas :—i. Siksha .—Panini is the earliest 
writer upon it. The origin of the various letter-sounds 
from the various parts of the body, the intonation given to 
them—Udaththa (high), Anudaththa (low), and Swaritha 
(long)— are dealt with in detail. Narada, Vyasa and Bhara- 
dwaja have also written upon it- 

ii. Vyakarana .— It is generally held that there were 
nine schools of grammar and that Hanuman learned 



li 

from the Sun-god ; but, Panini is the sta 
authority on the subject. Kathyayana and Pathanjali have 
commented on his Soot liras. It deals with the Laukika 


(secular) and Vaidika (Vedic) words, their roots, termina¬ 
tions, modifications, joinings etc. The other schools are 


not held as orthodox; they are not Vedangas; they are 
applicable only to the Puranas. 

iii, Chaiidas Rishi Pin gala is the recognised writer 
on Prosody. It deals with Gayathri, Brihathi and the other 
metres used in the composition of the Vedic hymns. 

iv. Niruktha :—Rishi Yaksha is the standard exponent 
of it. The derivation and the history of rare and obsolete 
words used in the Vedas, and a general glossary to the 
hymns, with occasional dissertations on Philology and the 
growth of language are the main points discussed. It is 
divided into Pada-kanda (on words) and Artha-kanda (on 
their meanings). There is also extant a work on the same 


subject by Sakapoorni. 

v. Jyothhha: —Soorya, Gargya, Narada, Maya and 
Parasara are some of the earliest writers thereupon. Tt treats 
of the proper time to begin and end the various complica¬ 
ted rituals, domestic and public, the results attributed to 
them and the future of individuals and nations. 

The Siddanthas by Pulisa, Romaka, Vasishtha, Soorya 
and Pithamaha and the works of Varaha-mahira and Arya- 
bliatta, are the modern authorities on the subject. Astronomy, 
Horoscopy and Natural Astrology are its main divisions. An 
adept of this science should, according to Br i h ath-s am hi t ha 
(Ch. II), must be of noble birth and of agreeable appearance; 
rneek, truthful and without jealousy; with well-propor¬ 
tioned limbs, joints well-knit, and of good growths, 
he should have no physical defects ; he should be blessed 
with a tine physique and a high sonorous voice ; he should 
have fine hands, feet, nails, eyes, chin, teeth, ears, 
forehead, eye-brows and bead. Of cleanly habits, able. 
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Winded, eloquent, lie must be a man of originality 
and imagination ; he must possess a knowledge of time 
and place ; he must be free from nervousness ; he must 
be learned in matters of expiatory ceremonies, hygiene, 
occult magic and ablutions ; he must be a favourite of the 
Gods and an observer of fasts and penances ; he must 
possess a remarkable memory and should solve any diffi¬ 
culty, save in matters of direct divine interference. 


<SL 


He should have mastered the Thanthra-sasthra (Astro¬ 
nomy)! he should have studied the Panha-siddhanthas. lie 
should have a correct knowledge of a V uga (4320000 solar 
years), Varsha (a solar year), Ayana (6 solar months), Rithu (2 
solar months), Masa (a solar month), Paksha (15 solar days) 
Aho-rathra (a solar day), (Yama)(l'/8 of a solar day), Muhoor- 
tha (1/30 of it), Nadi (1/60 of it or 24'), Vinadi (1/60 of a 
nadior 24 Prana (4 ”), Thruti (^ of a second) and other 

divisions of time and space. He must have studied 
the causes of solar, Savana, siderial aim lunar months, 
as well as of intercalary lunations and intercalary days , 
of the beginning and end of a Shashtyabda (a cycle 
of GO years), a Yuga (5 years), Varsha (a year), Masa (a month), 
Dina (a day), Hora (an hour), and of their lords. He must 
know the divisions of time relating to the sun, the moon, the 
earth, the Pithris, the stars, the men and Brahma ; their simi¬ 
larity and dissimilarity ; and the fitness or otherwise of each 
for particular purposes. If the five Sicldhanthas should 
lay down different results, he must be able to calculate 
correctly the places of the sun and the planets by means 
of shadow, water-level and astronomical instruments ; of 
the termination of their Ayana (course northward and 
southward), of their being due east to the observer after 
rising and of their altitude at any time. He must know 
the reason for the correction required for the conversion 
of the Heliocentric into Geocentric longitude and vice 
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; the causes of the Ayana of the sun and the 
and of their slow and rapid movements at different times. 
In solar and lunar eclipses, he must be able to calculate 
the times of their commencement and end, the places of 
first and last contact, their magnitude and duration ; and in 
total eclipses, the time between middle eclipse and the 
beginning or end of total phase; he must also ascertain the 
colour of the eclipsed lunar disc. He must calculate be¬ 
forehand the times of the moon's conjunction with the 
planets, as well as of planetary conjunctions. He must 
know the length of the daily motion of each planet in its 
orbit and of the orbit itself. He must know the Earth’s 
revolution round the Sun and its rotation round its axis ; 
its shape and size ; the latitude of a place and its comple¬ 
ment ; the nature of the hour-circle ; the difference bet¬ 
ween six hours and half a day ; the times of the rising of 
the Zodiacal signs. He must be able to calculate time 
from shadow and shadow from time; anti to convert 
Longitude into right ascension and right ascension into 
Longitude. He must be able to answer questions and meet 
objections in clear and distinct language. 

In Horoscopy, he must know such divisions of space 
as Rasi(asign of zodiac occupying S0 r: ), Horajla 0 ), Drekkana 
(10°), Navamsaka (3° 20'), Dwadasanisaka (2° 30') Thrim- 
samsaka (1°) and their strength or weakness horoscopically; 
the horoscopic strength of the planets with respect to their 
direction, place, time, motions, conjunctions and the like ; 
the temperament of the planets and the parts of the body 
lorded over by each ; the mineral divisions of each ; the caste, 
sex and authority. He must be able to state from the time 
of conception or birth of a person, the particulars connect¬ 
ed with these occasions ; to say in what cases a child will 
die in infancy ; to determine the period of one’s life ; to 
divide it into planetary divisions and sub-divisions, and to 
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Ashtavarga tables to a given horoscope (to discover 

from the positions of the planets in one's nativity how they 
affect one's fortunes as they pass through the several 
zodiacal signs). He must know how the Raja, the Chandra, 
the Dwigraha and the Nabbasa-yogns (particular positions of 
the planets) affect the fortunes of men. He should 
ascertain the effects of the position and look of 
the planets, to calculate the cause of one's death and dis¬ 
cover his future life. He should fix auspicious periods 
-'or marriages and the like. In the case of a king marching 
out upon his enemy, he must determine the fitness or other¬ 
wise of a Thithi (lunar day), a Vara (week-day), Karan a, 
Nakshathra (asterism), Muhoortha and Lagna (the rising 
sign). He must be able to interpret natural gestures and 
dreams and to state when a prince ought to start for 
battle to secure victory (the king’s minister, his astrologer 
and his priest slept in the temple of the gods and their 
dreams were interpreted by experts). Ablutions, offerings 
to the fire in honour of the planets, offerings to appease 
evil spirits, the interpretation of phenomena connected 
with the sacred fires and with elephants and horses while 
mounting the same—he must be proficient in them all. He 
must be able to give directions about the capture of the 
enemies' fortress ; to predict the success or failure of an 
undertaking ; to decide upon the favourable halting places 
for the king’s army ; to interpret the colour of sacrificial 
fires, omens, the language and gestures of fighting men ; 
he must know when to use theShadgunas— Sandhi (Peace), 
Vigraha (War), Yana (Strategic movements), A Sana 
(Truce), Dvaidhecbhava (Duplicity) and Samasraya 
(Submission); the four Upayas—Sama (Reconciliation), 
Dana (Bribery), Bhcdu (Alienation) and Dan da (Chastise¬ 
ment) ; and when to employ ministers, spies, messengers 
and feorst men, 






^/Natural Astrology treats of the motions of the 
and the planets ; of their size, color, rays, brilliancy, shape, 
changes, disappearance and reappearance ; of their courses 
and deviations therefrom ; of their retrograde and re-retro¬ 


grade motions ; of their conjunction with and their places 
among the stars / the effects of the Heliacal rising of Cano¬ 
pus and the Bear (Agasthya-chara and Saptharshi-chara) on 
particular parts of India corresponding to particular 
portions of the ecliptic ; of the stellar divisions of every 
substance, animal and plant ; of their increase 01 decrease 
according to the motion of the planets among the stars ; of 
the formation and interpretation of various figures presen¬ 
ted by the planets when meeting together ; of planetary 
conjunctions and planetary years of the indications of the 
monsoon ; of the moon's conjunction with Rohini 


(the fourth constellation), Swathi (the 15th) and the two 
Ashadhas (the 20th and the 21st) on particular week-days 
in the month of Ashadha; and of predicting from 
the same the nature of the coming weather and the crops; 
of the prediction of immediate rain from surrounding 
phenomena; of judging the nature of the future crops from 
the growth of plants and flowers ; of the halos round the 
sun and moon ; of lines of clouds crossing the solar disc at 
rising and setting; of winds, meteoric falls, false fires, 
earthquakes, dust-storms, thunderbolts, the fanciful shapes 
of clouds, the red sky immediately before sunrise and 


after sunset; of the price of food-grains ; of gardening , 
of the Indradhwaja (erecting of a flag-staff during cer¬ 
tain annual ceremonies performed by princes) ; of 
the rainbow ; of the prediction of events from casual 
words and gestures, and from the cawing of crows; 
of architecture ; of the formation of the zodiacal circle 
for purposes of horary astrology ; of the prediction 
pf future events from phenomena connected with the deer, 


•msrty ; 



% the jackal, the cow, the horse, the elephant an 
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motions of the. wind; of the construction, of temples, towers 
-and palaces ; of the casting and the founding of images; 
of the growth of plants and trees ; of under-currents; 
of certain annual ceremonies to be performed by .princes 


for success in war. 


vi Katya: —Aswalayana, Kathy ay an a, Apasthamba, 
Bodhayana, Drahyayana, Bharadwaja, Sathyashadha, 
Vaikhanasa and Hiranyakesi have written Manuals of 
sacrificial rites, 

6. Fourfold Paih :—i. Discrimination between the 
eternal Brahman and the transient Universe, resulting from 
a thorough study of the Vedas, the Smrithis, the Ithihasas, 
and the Puranas and from the instructions of the Teacher. 

ii. Supreme disgust with and indifference to the joys 
of this world and of the higher ones, even up to where 
Brahma abides. 

iii. Restraint of the organs of sense and action ; the 
absence of the least desire to enjoy the pleasures of the 
senses ; equanimity in joy and sorrow, in that they are but 
the unfolding of causes generated in the past ; unswerving 
concentration of the mind upon what his studies and teach¬ 
ings have declared to be the Highest; and supreme faith ih 
his Teacher and in the words of the Holy Scrtptuers. 

iv. An eager desire to taste of the delights of eternal 


life, and escape from the burning fire of material joys and 


sorrows. 

7, i?£s place :—Valmeeki was a Brahmana by birth 
and a Vanaprastha by his mode of life. A householder’s 
life prepares him for it ; grey hairs and the sight 
of his grand-children are the warnings given him that he 
should quit his home and seek the solitude of the forest. 
His diet, his comforts, his servants, his articles cf luxury— 
he should turn his back upon them all, His wife may 


P-is 
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_jompany him if she prefers it or, remain in charge oHuT 

sons. The sacred fire that he had been tending, the pots, the 
ladies and the spoons useful in sacrifices, are the only articles 
he should take with him. He should gather, from day to 
day, fruits, roots and wild grain to perform the five great 
daily sacrifices. The barks of trees or the skins of the 
deer supply him with the necessary raiment. He should 
ever honour the guests that come to him and entertain 
them with his best. He should allow his hair and his nails 
to grow ; and he should bathe at sunrise and at sunset. He 
should ever give and never take ; he should be the friend 
and helper of all sentient beings; he should put up with the 
inclemencies of the weather, with hunger and thirst , he 
should never omit the daily recitation of the Holy Books* 
nor to worship the sacred Fires. The offerings to be made 
on the new and the full-moon days should be con¬ 
tinued on such scale as he could afford, f he offerings of 
cakes and boiled rice to the Gods should be made as before, 
during the Agrayana (the first harvest), the Chalhurmasya 
(the rainy months), the Uththarayana and Dakshinayana (the 
summer and the winter solstices). He must make his own 
salt from the saline earth of the forest. He may lay in his 
small store of provisions day by day, or once a month, 


or once in six months, or once in a year. He may eat in 
the last quarter of the day or the night ; or on alternate 
days ; or on every fourth day ; or once a fortnight ; or 
he may regulate his food according to the waxing and 
waning of the moon. Or, he may satisfy his wants with 
the fruits upon the trees, with fallen flowers or roots. Never 
should he allow his senses to stand in the way of his pro¬ 
gress. When tired, he may gently walk about or sit on some 
kind of seat, or recline on the ground. During the summer, 
lie should surround himself with five fires; during the rains, 


he should stand to his neck in water ; during dewy months 



Sulci cover himself with a wet cloth; and all along, 
mind must be away from his body and fixed upon t 
Supreme. Every day lie should offer libations of water 
the Gods, to the Fathers and to the Sages. He must gra 
ally increase the length and frequency of his fasts. 

Six months of such a life prepare him for the next 
stage, where he absorbs in himself the three Fires which 
had been tending till then, and sits silent and calm under a 


tree. No prayers, no offerings, no libations, no sacrifices, no 
fasts, no vigils and no observances for him. The Upanishads 
and the teachings of the great Sages form the subject of his 
thoughts and meditation, day and night He may sustain 
life upon the fruits or the flowers that fall from the tree; or 
he may take it from men of his own order who still have a 
home; or from such house-holders as reside in the 
forest; or he may go to some village and receive eight 
handfuls of food. Impervious to heat or cold, wind or 
rain, snow or hail, hatred or love, joy or sbrrow, pleasure or 
pain, he stretches himself at ease under the nearest tree. 
When the load of years becomes too heavy for him to 
carry, he may walk on straight, subsisting upon water 
and air, until his mortal fame falls lifeless ; or he may, 
when sure of himself, take up the next stage qf life—that of 


, the Sanyasin, 


10. Narada :—Out of the navel of the Lord came a 
loius ; and upon it was Brahma, the Ancient of Days. He is 
one ol the Trinity, the Fashioner of Forms. He is the Ruler of 
the Brah man da and the fourteen worlds within it. His 
life-period comprises 811,010,000,000,000 lunar years of 
moi-tal men. He is now in the second half of his life 
(Parardha), the fifty-first year the first Avana, the first 
month, the first fortnight, the first day of it; of the 
fourteen Manvantharas that make it up, six have gone 
by ; of the 71 Mahayugas that go to form a Manvanthara, 





Of the four Yugas that corn; 


J^nave passed away ; 
a Mahayuga, three have been added to the past. Of the 
432,000 years that must elapse before Kaliyuga, the fourth, 
comes to an end, we are in the year of grace 5012, named 
Sadharana (1911 A. D.) 


He had five faces at birth, one of which he happened 
to lose later on. Sarasvathi, the Goddess of Speech, is his 
wife ; the Swan is his conveyance ; the Sathyaloka is his 
abode; and Manevathi is his capital. 

Sanaka, Sanandana, Sanathana and Sanath-kumara were 
his first-born. They paid no heed to his instructions to 
increase and multiply. So, he evolved Marbechi from his 
min'd, Athri from his eyes, Angiras from his mouth, Pulas- 
thya from his ears, Pulaha from his naval, Krathu from 
his hands, Bhrigu from his skin, Vasishtha from his life- 
breath, Daksha from his toe, Narada from his stomach, 
Dharma from his right breast, Adharma from his back, 
Desire from his heart, Anger from his brows, Greed from 
his lower lip, Speech from his tongue and Kar- 
dama from his shadow— Bh. 111. 12, 


Narada was a Gandharva at first, later on a Soodra and 
at last the son of Brahma.— lb. VI. 7. 

The Matsya-purana and the Manu-smrithi take him as 
the tenth Prajapatlii (complementary to the usual nine). 
The Brahma-kaivartha-purana gives it out that he was cursed 
by his father to be the head of the Gandharvas, in that lie 
taught the Science of Renunciation to he Iiaryasvas 
and the Sabalasvas and prevented them from multi¬ 
plying. In the Brahma-purana, Vayu-purana and Hari- 
vamsa, he is said to have been saved by Brahma 
when Daksha was about to curse him for a similar offence; 
and to have been let off with being born the son of Kasyapa 
and a daughter of Daksha. Rut, in another portion of 
Vayu-purana, Kasyapa is said to have adopted him as his 
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lie Brahma-puran a and the Hari-vamsa (Karthaveer- 
ya-charithra) make him the son of Haridasa, a Gandharva, 
while the commentator upon the latter names him Upa- 
barhana. He was a proficient in playing upon the Veena 
and was consequently invited by some Brahmanas 
to play during the .sacrifice they were conducting. 
He happened to fall in love with some women 
there, whereupon, the good Brahmanas cursed him 
to be born a Soodra. But, the spiritual forces 
generated in his past births led him on to serve the holy 
Sages and that ranked him amongst the mind-born sons 
of Brahma, 


Narad a and his nephew Parvatha made a compact, 
that they would have no secrets from one another and 
wandered over the earth (3/. B. Santhi-parva 30,) 
He forms one of the audience in Indra’s. hall (/&. 
Sabha-parva), 


He is unrivalled in his knowledge of the Ithihasas, the 
Puraoas, the Vedangas, the events of the past Kalpas and the 
mysteries of the Law, There is not a spot in the fourteen 
worlds that he is not acquainted with. He is a very high 
authority on the science and art of government. The Vid- 
vas and the Kalas(Sciences and Arts) live in him. As a speaker 
and conversationalist, Brihaspathi is nowhere beside him. 
The countless hosts of the Shining Ones pay him supreme 
honours. He stands first and foremost in the theory and 
practice of Music and Gesticulation. (The English language 
has no word to render adequately tire meaning of Bharatha- 
sastra or Abhinava-sastra. It is peculiar to the East and 
more so to India. It represents the various shades of emo¬ 
tions and feelings by appropriate gestures and movements 
of the face, the eye-brows, the eyes, the lips, the neck, the 
arms, the hands, the trunk and the feet, to the accompani¬ 
ment of vocal and instrumental music, the words of which 


out the theme. Rishi Bharatha is the first and the 
highst exponent of the science and the art).—(/&. id. 5.) 

He is gifted with remarkable patience, intelligence, 
humility, courage, truthfulness and splendour. His fame 
and lineage are stainless and high. With senses under 
perfect control, he has kept the vows and observances. 
An adept in the inner mysteries of the Science of Brahman, 
he exemplifies in his life the best and the purest teachings 
of the Vedas. Pure of speech, of pleasant manners, he 
knows the hearts of men like an open book, but loves them 
all the more. Ever bent on doing good to others, his heart 
knows not evil. Alike to all, he has no friend nor foe. 
The world and its fleeting joys and sorrows touch him not ; 
but, he acts the part of a worldly man to perfection. He 
very rarely speaks of himself and then only in the humblest 
terms. The entire range of knowledge is within his ken; 
but he is ever an eager student. Seemingly absorbed in 
the concerns of external life, his soul is ever centred in pro¬ 
found meditation on the Brahman. Yet, with all these, 
his heart knows not a shadow of pride or egoism. Hence, 
Devas and Asuras, friends and foes reverence him alike— 
{lb. Santhi-parva, 230,) 

Narada and Thumburubelong to the group of the Gan- 
dharvas— [lb. Adi-parva, 132.) 

Narada, Thumburu, Gopa and other Gandharvas played 
and sang during the feast that Biiaradwaj^t gave to Bharatha— 
[V. K. ll t 91), So, Narada, the uncle of Parvatha, is not the 
same as Narada, the associate of Thumburu. The Bhagavatha 
(I. 5. 6) narrates one of his previous births as follows :— 


“ During the last Kalpa, 1 was the son of a woman who 
waited upon a group of sages. During the rainy months, 
they abode in one place and I was deputed to attend to 
their wants. I was a boy, but had nothing in common 
with my fellows. My senses were under perfect control; my 
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jram^vas never my master; calm-eyed, silent, grave and 
not given to lightness, frolic or impulsiveness, my masters 
. could not fad to remark my extreme reverence to them and 
my almost intuitive attention to their least wishes. The 
Lords of Compassion deigned to regard me with favour and 
one day allowed me to partake of the remains of their food. 
All at once, a change came over me ; my heart was cleansed 
of all Its stains ; and I was seized with an eager desire to 
follow the life they led. I was privileged to hear them 
narrate the Jx>rd's life and doings, and my devotion and 
Jove to the Stealer of Hearts grew apace. My whole being 
was absorbed in the contemplation of His divine perfec¬ 
tions ; my bodies, gross and subtle, were but so many mists 


that clouded the Divine Sun beyond; my fiery devotion 
burnt away the dark and passionate elements in my Self. 

When the rains were over, the Great Ones left the 
place ; but, they were gracious enough to initiate me in the 
innermost secrets entrusted to them by the Lord. The Veil 


of Illusion was rent in twain before my eyes ; I saw beyond 
it into Heart of the Universe; I set my feet on the path that 
lends to the Throne of Light. And in the fulness of time, 
I had a vision of the Supreme ; the utmost of knowledge 
and power was mine. 


Some time after, a snake breathed death upon my 
mother. I rendered her the last offices and left the place 
for the mountains of the north. Forests, hills,' rivers, 
towns, villages and hamlets I left behind and chose a dark 
and dense wood to reside in. I sat myself down under an 
Aswaththa tree with senses under control and concentrated 
mind. Soon I lost myself in the contemplation of the 
Divine Form; my mind was to me but a dream; tears of joy 
welled from my eyes: the feet of the Lord were enshrined 
in my heart. And, lo ! the Lord stood before me in all His 
beauty, in all His glory, in all His might. My love to Him, 
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preme and over-powering, steeped my heart in unspeak¬ 
able joyand 1 became entirely oblivious to everything 
.else, Then spake the Lord unto me and said “The 
heart must be washed pure of desire and hate, love and 
. anger, before it can stand in my presence. It is not within 
the range of your past karma that you should have a vision 
. of myself and my glory ; but, I come to you that you may 
realise the absolute necessity of centering your mind and 


heart suffused with love upon me and me alone ; for, then* 
the world will hold nothing that can enchain you. The 
faithful service you have rendered to the holy sages has 
drawn you to me. When this physical vesture shall fall 
away from you, you shall abide in me for ever; Evo¬ 
lution and Involution shall have no power over you; and 
your consciousness shall know no break, no limit,” With 
(hat parting benediction, he disappeared from my sight. 


When the moment drew near for me to shake off the 
mortal coil, it dropped away of itself and I arose from it 
.in the pure and dazzling Garments of Light. When, at the 
end of his Day, Brahma retired within himself, his Breath 
drew my body into his own. When, at the end of his 
Night, he came out of his sleep and began the work of 
evolution anew, I came out of him with Mareechi and the 
other mind-born sons. I am an Eternal Celibate; the 
Lord has given me power to range through the fourteen 
worlds of this Brahmanda without let or hindrance. 
The Shining Ones have given me this Veena adorned with 
divine notes ; and on it I play ever, singing the glories of 
the Lord. Countless are the feevas whom I have enabled to 
cross the ocean of material existence.” 

In short, we understand that Narada was the reposi¬ 
tory of the highest knowledge and wisdom of the last 
■ Kalpa. He is the first sage of this Kalpa, The 
seven-stringed Veena, on which he plays, represents 
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; and he^s 

the Great Teacher, Alone among Gods and men, he holds 
along with Sarasvathi the right and privilege to play on 
the divine Veena. Sages, kings, gods—all consult him on 
the most momentous questions and follow his advice. He 
stands behind Valmeeki, Vyasa and the other sages, who 
brought down to men divine knowledge and wisdom. Says 
the Lord in his Geetha (AT, 16), “ Among the divine sages 
Narada am L" It is absurd and ridiculous in the extreme 
to hold with the ignorant world, that he. is a fomentor of 
quarrels, a spy, a tell-tale and a delighter in the misfor¬ 
tunes of others. The wise know him as but one of the 
Lords of Karma, meting out to each Jeeva the results of 
his past; he is but the Adjuster, the bringer-about, rather 
the judge that pronounces the karmic decrees. He is 
also one of the Keepers of the Records of Time. He 
arranges the great cycles and the smaller ones. 

10. Morning “ Valmeeki spent an hour or two in 
fiis cottage after his guest left it, his thoughts absorbed in 
the eventful conversation of the morn. All at once, he 
found that it was high time for the mid-day bath."— 
(K R, I, 2.) 

18. Strains :—There lived, of yore, a Brahmana named 
Kausika, who devoted his life to the science and the art of 
music. He dedicated it to the service of the Lord, whose 
greatness and glory he set himself to sing. When his life 
on earth was over, Maha-vishnu took him to his own world ; 
and in honour of his servant, he gave him an entertain¬ 
ment, where the divine Choristers led by Tluimburu, the 
Gandharva, displayed their skill and proficiency in the 
noble art. Narada could not behold without feelings of envy 
and spite the honors showered upon the Gandharva. 
Hari failed not to notice it; calling unto him Narada, he 
said, “ Charity, Sacrifices, and Thapas give me not ns 
P—re 
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ven great divisions of Divine Wi 
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as to hear my life and doings sung 
it of perfectly-rendered and flawless music. 
Thumburn, the Gandharva and Kausika, the Brahmana are 
the living examples of it. Do you desire to be as they, and 
lie close to my heart ? Then, seek out one GanabandhU, a 
hooting-owl that dwells on mount Manasoththara and tel 1 
him that I sent you to learn music of him.” 

Narada found the owl surrounded by a host of 
Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Yakshas and Apsarasas to whom 
he taught the noble art. He communicated to him the Lord's 
message, was graciously accepted and for 360,000 years he 
was a pupil under him. “I have taught you all I know said 
his master at the end ; and forthwith Narada came back, 
his heart all a-tire to demolish his hated rival Thumburu. 
Approaching his house in the Gandharva-Ioka, he was 
amazed to find all around it countless men and women 
cut to pieces. “Who may you be " cried Narada “that have 
been reduced to this miserable plight? ” And they wailed 
him a reply, " We are the Powers that rule over the 
notes; we are the gods and goddesses of the Ragas (melody- 
types). Somewhere in the world, there lives a wicked one, 
Narada so called, who has taken it into his head that he 
must sing and play. Every time that he does so, the dis¬ 
cord is so horrible that It tortures and reduces us to 
what we are ; later on, comes Thumburu whom we serve, 
and by his perfect music restores us to life and health- 
And then, Narada said to himself “ A nice musician am I, 
and well am I qualified to defeat Thumburu* 1 am glad that 
I have not announced my name and mission." So, back he 
went on the wings of speed to where the Lord lay reclined 
on the myriad folds of the Serpent of Eternity, gently lulled 
by the throbbing waves of the Ocean of Milk. Maha-vishnu 
received him with a smile and said, “ Great indeed is the 
progress you have made under Gapabandhu ; but, you 
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-wU-advwed when yon went against Thumbur 
With that poor equipment. In the twenty-eighth Dwpara- 
yuga of the Vaivasvatha-manvanthara, I go down on earth as 
Krishna in the clan of the Yadus. Come to me then, and I 
will place you on the path that will lead you to where 
Thumburu stands, Till then, learn what you can of the 
Gods, the Gandharvas and the Kinnaras-" 




Accordingly Narad a wandered through the worldsi 
humbler in spirit, his heart ever-turned towards the Lord 
and his lips ever sounding his praise. Once, he went to 
Sathya-loka and took part in a concert with Haha and 
Hoo-hoo, the Gandharvas that grace the audience-hall of the 
Ancient of Days. He won sweet praise from his father. 

Another day, lie ventured to approach the house of 
I humburu ; but, the presiding deities of music never $0 
much as deigned to notice him. Overcome with shame, 
he came back and for a long time sat at the feet of the 
ablest exponents of the art. 


At last, the Lord came down on earth as he pro¬ 
mised to do ; and Narada went to him of and humbly pre¬ 
ferred his request. Krishna directed his wife Jambavafchi 
to instruct Narada in music. A year lie spent with 
her, another with Sathyabhama and two move with 
Rukmini. But, he was as far as ever from the goal of 
■his aspirations. His long period of probation and his asso¬ 
ciation with the high and mighty personages under whom 
he learnt purified his heart of envy, jealousy and spite. 
Then, the Lord took him in hand, and initiated him into 
tiie higher mysteries of the art. “ You may now go and 
have it out with your old rival Timm burn " said Krishna 
“ Nay, nay ” exclaimed Narada “ No more of that if you 
please. i have got over that foolishness, once for 
all. My only prayer is to be allowed to stand in your 
presence through all eternity and join with my brother 
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:mouruin singing your greatness and glory." “ Be 
replied Krishna “ Now, you are indeed perfect; and there 
is none dearer unto me, The gods and goddesses that erst 
while shunned you us a pest, shall be your faithful sen/ants 
for all time. "— {Adb. R. VI, 7.) 

He is also known as the author of the Brihan-naradeeya 
Purana, the Naradasmrithi, the Naradabhakthisoothra and 
the Naradaseeksha. 

24. Impelled :—The Lord knew that his work 
down on earth would be slowly undermined by the rava¬ 
ges of Time, that the Good Law established among men 
would grow fainter and fainter in men’s hearts. So, he 
directed Brahma to take the necessary steps to counteract 
the evil. The latter composed the Original Ramayana in a 
hundred crores of stanzas and taught it to Narada and the 
other sages of his world, Who shall carry the divine 
Message to the hearts of men? Who but Valmeeki, that 
arose to his present pinnacle of wisdom and purity solely 
and wholely through the might of the divine Name ? Narada 
gave him the life-record of Sree Rama as it lay imbedded 
in the hymns of the Rigveda. Valmeeki rendered it, later 
on, into the Samkshepa or Laghurarnayana, that forms the 
first chapter of the Epic.— G.o's preface to V. R — A. S. 
Mcmoharakanda, 1. 


“The Rig, Yajus, Sama and the Atharva Vedas, the 
Ithihasas, the Puranas, the Fathers, the Shining Ones, 
the Science of Brahman, the sciences and the arts current 
among the Gods, the Beings of the Middle World and the 
Nether, the kings, the constellations and the Dragons of 
Wisdom—all these do I know "says Narada, in speaking of 
the Bhoomavidya. In the words of Apasthamba, he is 
amply endowed with the prime qualifications of a Teacher 
of the divine wisdom. He has passed through the stages of 
study, meditation and realization ; and no one could desire 





Teacher in whom should be gathered all 
excellences of birth, knowledge, wisdom, purity and divine 


grace. 

“ Let a Brahmana be free from desires, having 
examined the worlds produced by Karma and being 
convinced that nothing eternal can be the fruit of 
Karma. Let him, if he wishes to know It, take with 
him sacrificial fuel arid approach the Teacher who is 
prolicient in the Vedas and whose consciousness is 
eternally centred in the Brahman. And to him who thus 
approaches him with mind subdued and with senses under 
control, the Teacher will truly impart that Science of 
Brahman through which he can know the Purusha, who 
is Eternity and Truth.”— Mundakopanishad l, ii, 12-13. 

The first stanza of the poem clearly lays down the 
qualifications of the Disciple as also of the Teacher, in 
consonance with the Vedic text quoted above. 

The grand epic opens with the word ‘ Thapas ’ 
which is a symbol of Brahman. No Sanskrit writer, 
iay or religious, ever begins his work otherwise than 
by offering devout and reverent salutation to the 
Dweller in the Sanctuary of his heart ; and Valmeeki 
begins his immortal poem by the calling down the grace of 
the Supreme Brahman upon him and upon his work. By a 
slight permutation of the words we read Niratha m thapas 
swadhyaya , which means ‘having profoundly meditated 
upon the Brahman as Unbounded Wisdom and Supreme 
Bliss.' We have here the salutation to the Almighty. A slight¬ 
ly modified form of the above would give us ThapdSSU 
niraiham, naradani adhyctya, which means ( having 
offered my profound respects to Narada, whose life is one 
long study of the Holy scriptures and earnest meditation 
upon its mysteries. 1 We have here the salutation to the 
Teacher of Divine Wisdom. 


Wtrsr^ 
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" The twenty-four thousand stanzas of the Ramayana 
are based upon the twenty-four letters of the Gayathri. 
Each thousand begins with a letter of the sacred manthra. 
The letter Tha, that forms the first of the series, is also the 
first letter of the first word Thapas. “ It confers good 
upon him that utters it and upon him that listens to it."— 
Sd hithya -choo damani. 

“ The letter Tha destroys evil. It has its source in 
Water; Brihaspathi is its presiding deity; and, as such, it is 
bound to confer all good. The fool who proceeds to 
compose stanzas before he has mastered the knowledge of 
the letters, their origin, their number, their correllating 
elements, their seed (Beeja) and their presiding deities, in¬ 
evitably brings destruction upon himself and upon those 


that listen to his stanzas."— -Chanuithkara-chandrika, 

This explains why Valmeeki should select the word 
Thapas out of the many that convey the idea of Brahman ; 
he could not have begun the life-record of Sree Rama with 
a better word. There is also an implied injunction to all 
aspirants for divine knowledge, that they should take 
Valmeeki as their Ideal and that they should seek a Teacher 
after the model of Narada." — Go. 

27. Lives there among men : —The great sages have 
taught us that, in the far past and in other worlds, there have 
been personages answering to the description.— Go. 

28. Every excellent quality : —Practical Omniscience 
and Omnipotence ; containing everything in himself 
(Bala); supreme rulership*over all (Aiswarya); ever remaining 
unmodified, though, in himself, he is the material cause of 
the Universe (Veerya); unfailing will and purpose; freedom 
from sin, decrepitude, death, sorrow, hunger, thirst and 
similar material defects; supreme splendour, pauence, 
compassion, love, purity, truth, and beneficienee. 

P. 2-1. Weapons : —Vide V. R.1 , 27-28. 
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The Sinrithis :— The Manu Swayambhuva and 
the other great souls revolved in their minds the teachings 
of the Vedas and deduced from them rules for every-day 
life and conduct; hence, the word Smrithi (Stnri, to 
remember). They are eighteen in number and arc associated 
with the names of Manu, Vishnu, Yama, Angiras, 
Vasishtha, Daksha, Samvartha, Sathathapa, Parasara, Apas- 
thamba, Usanas, Kathyayana, Rrihaspathi, Gauthama, San- 
kha, Li k hit ha, Hareetha and Athri— Bhavishya-purana. /, 
i. Yagnyvalkya-smrithi adds Vyasa and Yagnyavalkva to the 
above. Smrithi-rathna substitutes Yogeeswaraand Prache- 
thasfor Vasishtha and Kathyayana among the eighteen. 
Angiras Smrithi enumerates Jabali, Nachikethas, Skanda, 
Lokashi, Kasyapa, Vyasa, Sanath-kumara, Santh mu, Janaka, 
Vyaghra, Kathyayana, Jathukarni, Kapinjala, Bodbayana, 
Kanada, Viswamitbra, Paitheenasi and Gobhila as the 
author of the eighteen Upa-smrithis (Minor Codes). The 
Jabala Smirthi; the Apasthamba Smirthi, the Mecmamsa 
Sastra and the Skanda-purana (Sootha-Sarohitha, Siva- 
mahathmya-khanda /, i) explain with one voice that no 
Smrithi is authoritative, if it is not in perfect consonance 
with the teachings of the Vedas ; while, the Yajur Veda 
(Kanda II, Prasna II, Anuvaka 10) and the Brihaspathi 
Smrithi declare, “ Of these, Manu Smrithi is the most 
excellent. The other Codes that go against it are not in 
the least authoritative. ” 

6. Bears not in mind ;■—He magnifies the least 
service rendered to him at any time and anyhow and 
delights in it. He has no memory for any evil that 
others might do him, countless though they be. — V. R. //, 2. 

12. Peril and distress :—The study of the Vedas, 
the performance of sacrifices and the giving of charity are 
prescribed for the Kshatliriya as the natural duties of his 
Caste, as also rulership. But, when, in times of peril and 
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..distress, he cannot maintain, himself thus nor could 
make a living by agriculture, cattle-rearing and trade, he 
might buy and sell juices and essences ; but, never should 
he dream of usurping the duties of the higher caste— 
Manu-snirithu 

f Seetha 1 It would not grieve me in the least, if I had 
to sacrifice yourself or Lakshmana or my life; but, never 
shall I go back upon my word. Further, my promise to a 
Brahmana is as sacred to me as the commands of the Holy 
Writ”— V. R. Ill, 10. 

17. The Real and the Unreal: —Brahman is the 
soul of all. The Universe, as apart from It, is unreal. 
Brahman is the only Reality. 

22. Mind :—Thought, memory, reason and egoism 
are, in general, the functions of the Anthakharana. 
When it is directed outward towards the objects of the 
senses, it is called Manas ; when it rests upon the 
Past and the Future and tries to link them together, it is 
Chiththa ; when it deduces certain conclusions from the 
materials placed before it by the Manas, it is Buddhi ; and 
when the consciousness of I pervades it, it is Ahanikara. — 
Sareerakopanishad; Paingalcpanishq>d II. 

24. Temper :—“ His anger is ever directed at those 
that deserve to be punished.”— V.R. II, 2. Of the Trinity He 
is the Preserver ; and as such, anger is foreign to him. 
Hence it is said that he put on the mantle of Anger.” 

26. Charming: —“ His beauty, his generosity and 
bis matchless excellences rivet the eyes and the hearts of 
men upon him.”— V. R. II, 3. “ The ascetics and the her¬ 
mits of Dandaka gazed with wonder and delight upon his 
surpassing beauty and splendour.— V. R. Ill, 1.” 

29. Men and Gods :—“Gods, Asuras, Kings, Vidya- 
dharas, Gandharvas, Uragas, Siddhas, Kinnaras, Garudas, 
Indra—there is none that dares brave the anger of Rama, 






might of Maha-vishnu in him, at any time and ar 
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where. Brahma, the Self-born, the Four-faced ; Rudra, 
whose three eyes reduced to ashes the Asuras of the Three 
Cities ; Indra, the Lord of the Celestials—dare not stand 
between Rama and him against whom Isis wrath has gone 
forthi"— V, R, V, 51. “ Of those that bear weapons, Rama 
am I ."—Geetha X, 31. 

35. All-seeing eye :—Valmeeki is quite confident^ 
that Narada and he alone knows such a person. For, the 
disciple should seek the Teacher, only after he has thorough¬ 
ly convinced himself of the perfect ability of the latter to 
impart to him the knowledge he is after. 

36. Would gladden : —Long have I waited in grief 
and sorrow for one who could clear my doubts ; and your 
presence here puts in me an eager desire to seek it of you. 

P. 3, 9. Questioned :— Q Valmeeki was not sincere with 
Narada. Rama, Seetha and Lakshmana visited him 
at his hermitage in the Dandakaranya. Sumanthra tells 
Dasaratha ( V. R. II, 59) that the very trees, creepers, 
flowers, buds and leaves did fade and languish when Rama 
left the capital for the dark forests. Besides, we read later 
on [lb. VI. 130) that when Sree Rama ruled the world, no 
other name was in the mouths of the people. He was 
everywhere and his marvellous deeds were recounted by 
the young and the old, prince and peasant. Now, is it in the 
least possible for Valmeeki to have lived in the dominions 
of Rama and not to have heard of his wonderful adven¬ 
tures ? Nor is it likely that Narada should come down 
from the world of Brahma to inform him of it. 

A : —But, we are not to understand it that way. Val¬ 
meeki knew the life and doings of Rama very well. We 
also read that Narada did not give an immediate 
reply to him; he would, with a little thought* find 
him the person answering to the description, He 
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rstood that Valmeeki's question really aimed 
hingelse. The Vcdantha-sastras enumerate various Vid- 
yas, and speak of a Supreme Being characterised by- count¬ 
less perfections. Is It Maha-vishnu or any one of the 
other gods ? Accordingly, Narada declares that he who 
came down on earth as Sree Rama was indeed the 
Supreme One, Maha-vishnu, whom the Vedas lead us to. 
Brahma, Rudra and others rank below Him. Sath, Brahma, 
Athman and, for the matter of that, all words are but His 
names. The attributes predicated by the Vedantha-sastras 
find perfect expression in Sree Rama alone. 


10. Excellences :—None but Vishnu are endowed 
with them ; nor do any deserve the epithet of Parama- 
Purusha (the Supreme Person). The Sruthi “ That from 
which Speech and Thought turned back baffled is Brahman . 
He who Knows Its bliss has nothing to fear, ” indicates 
that all Its attributes are as illimitable as Bliss. 


Not easy :—The Sruthi “ It is neither Brahma nor 
Rudra," precludes the possibility of any other deity pos¬ 
sessing them. Narada hints that he has understood the 
question right—Valmeeki desires to settle once for all, past 
doubt, past discussion, who the Supreme One is. 

11. Are united : —If, as the Advaithins contend that 
Brahman is devoid of any attributes whatever, the expres¬ 
sion used would have been Aropitha, ‘imposed upon’ and 
not, as it is in the text, yuktha , ‘ possessed of. 1 

With a tittle thought .—“ I will mentally go through 
the Original Ramayana composed by my father, and give 
you a satisfactory answer." This is proof enough that 
Narada got his wisdom after the traditional method of 
initiation. Or, it may mean, “ I am quite overwhelmed with 
the joy born of the recollection ot the excellences of Sree 
Rama, Give me time to recover myself.’’ 


W'n-Hr 
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Person :—-This is a hint that the 
3 erson is the subject of the question. 

15. Listen : —No disciple is entitled to be instructed 
in the Science of Brahman, who has not waited upon his 
Teacher at least for a year. But, it does not apply to the 
eldest son; and Valmeeki, as the son of Bhrigu stands to 
Narada as his brother’s son. Hence, he could claim to be 
initiated in the inner mysteries without the preliminary 
period of probation. 

17 . Ikshvaku : — Vide V. R. 1. 70 . 

Q :—Why should the Lord choose the line of Ikshvaku 
of the many that rule the earth ? 

A : The king worshipped Hari for untold ages and 
found favour in his eyes, enough to be blessed with the 
image of Sree Ranganatha, Hence, the Lord has a partiality, 
as it were, to those born in his line. 

18. Fall short :—You could not have but been ac¬ 
quainted with the superhuman acts of Sree Rama. You 
saw him when he was at Chithrakoota. The world resounds 
with his deeds of valour. He slew Thataka ; he guarded 
the sacrifice of Visvamithra from the Rakshasas ; he deli¬ 
vered Ahalya from a dreadful curse; lie broke in twain the 
Bow of Siva ; he shattered the pride and haughtiness of 
Parasu-rama ; his single arrow pierced the seven Sata trees; 
he laid low the redoubtable Vali ; he threw a bridge 
across the pathless ocean ; he wiped off from the face of 
the earth the terrible hosts of Ravana, 

19. Self :—These are the attributes that illuminate 
his divine nature. “Age has no power over his physical ves¬ 
ture nor change, nor death, bin, sorrow, hunger, thirst and 
the other material defects know him not.”— Srtithi. 

Prowess : —" Unthinkable is His might and wisdom, 
supreme and infinitely varied.”— Sruthi. 
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0. Splendour :—He shines in his own light, 
is Infinite Consciousness. 

21. Serene :— “ Brahman is Bliss.”— Sruthi. 

22. Intellect-. — Here begins the enumeration of the 
attributes of the Lord that are utilised in the evolution of 
the universe. “He who knows everything in general and 
in detail. ”— Sruthi. 

23. Kingcraft :—“ Brahma evolved the universe 
through his knowledge of the past” ; “ He is what keeps 
back the waves of Time and Change; He is the substratum 
of all.”— Sruthi. 


The Science of Polity was first given to the world by 
Brahma in a work of 100,000 chapters. Siva learnt 
it of him, and condensed it into a work Vaisalakihya 
of 10,000 chapters. Indra learnt it of him, and condensed 
it into a work Bahudandaka of 5,000 chapters. Brihas- 
pathi abridged it furtner into a work Barhaspathya of 
3,000 chapters ; and Sukra epitomised the same into a work 
of 1,000 chapters.— M. B. Santhi Parva 59 ; Sukra-neeihi. I. 
But, the Neetki-prakasika, (31) gives the following figures: 
Brahma, 100,000 chapters ; Rudra, 50,000 ; Subrahmanyu, 
25,000 ; Indra, 12,000 ; Manu, 0,000 ; Brihaspathi, 3,000 ; 
Sukra, 1,000 ; Bharadwaja ; 700, Gaurasiras, 500 ; Veda- 
vyasa, 300. At present, the Sukra-nithi-sara, the Chanakya 
neethi, the Karaandakeeya-neethisara, the Vidura-neethi, 
the Dhaumya-neethi, Manu-smrithi, Panchathanthra, Hitho* 
padesa and the Raja-dharma of the An usasanika-parva are 
the only works extant on the subject. 

24. Speech: —The Sruthi “ He who evolved 
Brahma before the universe came into being, He who im¬ 
parted unto him the Vedas,” declares that the holy books 
were given out to men by the Lord. 

25. Lovely :—This might also be construed to 
mean that he is the Lord of the Logoic spheres and also 
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the entire universe, and 
extends ten inches beyond”.— Sruihi. 

26. Enemies.— 11 He is the Lord of all beings. He 
is their protector" — Sruihi. 

27. Broad '. — The following is a material description 
of the divine form hinted at in the Sruthi ; —“ The 
Person who is seen in the midst of the solar orb, golden in 
hue to the tip of his toe-nails, with golden hair, beard and 
whiskers ; His eyes are lovely as the petels of the red 
lotus awaking to the touch of the first rays of the sun." 

For further particulars, vide V. R. V. 35. 

P. 4, 14. Champion. — Here follows his attributes that 
are utilised in the protection of those that take refuge in him. 
"Never do I close my heart against any that seek refuge of 
me. He may have 1 a single virtue linked to a thousand 
crimes'; but, none the less, is he an object of solicitude to 
the compassionate. It is enough if one seeks my shelter even 
once ; it is enough if he says, 1 1 throw myself upon your 
protection ; save me from my enemies.’ Right then and 
there I vow that he shall have nought to fear from all beings. 

This is my life-work; this is the vow that I live to accom¬ 
plish". — V. R. VI. 18, 

16. Fame: —"Unbounded Fame is his name” — 
Sruthi. 

19. Meditation : —“ With my permission you shall 
rise to spheres higher than those to which the ICnovvers of 
Brahman are entitled.’* No other has the power to say the 
above. 

30. Wealth : —Maha-lakshmi, the Goddess of Wealth 
and Prosperity, ever has her home on his breast. 

P. 5. 4. Friends ;— 11 1 am the same to all beings. No 
one is the object of my love or hate" says Sree Krishna 
in the Geetha. The Almighty Father has no enemies, no 
prejudices, and no partiality. — Thilaka. 
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wj, Highest good Generally emperors pre 
ose who depend upon them and over whom they rule; but, 
Rama is the protector of all. Some reserve their bright side 
to their subjects and persecute their kinsmen, unrelentingly 
whom they suspect of standing between themselves and 
power. But, Rama “ is the humble servant of his kin. 
He would share with them his joys and keep his sorrows 
to himself. He has no eye to their imperfections."' In the 
words of the Geetha, “ he comes down upon earth during 
every cycle to humble the wicked, to exhalt the righteous 
and restore Law and Order." 


8. Warfare :—There are four Upa-vedas (supple¬ 
ments). The Ayur-veda deals with the constitution of the 
physical body, the diseases that flesh is heir to, and the 
remedies thereof. Vahata, Charaka, and Susrutha are the re¬ 
cognised writers on the subject. The Dhanttr-veda instructs 
the warrior in physical culture, in the use of weapons, human 
and divine and in the art of warfare. The standard works on 
the subject are lost to lis except some chapters in the Agni- 
purana, and some isolated passages in the works on Polity. 
The Gandharva-veda — the science of Music and Gesticula- 
tion—enables us to recite with accuracy the Vedic manthras 
and to sing the glories of the Lord. The Arlhaveda 
instructs us in the acquisition of wealth by fair mid proper 
means and in the right use of it. 

25. Attracted: — Except during the hours he 
devotes to the practice of weapons and physical culture, 
Rama is ever to be found in the company of men grown 
old in wisdom or in experience or in right conduct.— 
V. R, II, 1. His children have always free access to the 
Lord. No rules, no etiquette, no ceremony, no guards, 
no hours and no restraint where he is concerned.— 
Thilaka. 

35. Every :— The archer turns away, not because 
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affords no space for his arrows, but because hi 
empty. Countless are the perfections of the Lord ; 
faculties recoil in utter powerlessness to 
Even Valmeeki has to confess it, 

Kaitsalya :—Why not say ‘ the son of Dasaratha ’ ? It 
was she who was thrice-blessed to come into contact with 
the Lord first ; she bore him in her womb ; she was ever 
with him in his infancy, in his childhood, in his boyhood and 
in his youth ; Dasaratha was not so fortunate. To her alone 
it was given to furnish a fit vehicle for the coming down 
of the Lord of all the worlds. 



36, The poet reviews the material embodiments 
in the universe of the highest virtues and asserts that Rama 
summed up in himself their manifold excellences. 

Deep :—All through his incarnation, he was ever care- • 
ful to preserve his assumed character of a man ; and even 
when the high gods recount his divine attributes, he says all 
innocently “I am at a loss to make out what you are speak¬ 
ing about. I verily believe that I am a human being like 
any of my friends here."— V. R. VI. Ilf). 

(i. Unshaken: — “The dark clouds vent their fury 
upon the lofty mountain tops, but fail to make any impres¬ 
sion upon them. Those who have centred their heart and 
soul in the Lord are entirely beyond the range of care and 
anxiety, sorrow and grief.’’— Bh. 

8. Wrath :—Entirely oblivious to anything that 
might be done to him, he is quick to perceive and to 
resent the slightest harm done to those that have sought 
his protection. 


II. Giver: — Q. The Lord of Wealth was never 
known as a great giver; he is only the guardian-deity 
thereof. The poet might have chosen the Cow of Plenty, the 
Kalpaka tree, or the Chinthamani gem to compare Rama 

With. 
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A : He, whose favour gained confers unbounded 
riches, is certainly higher than the giver thereof. Rama 
was both in himself. He need not give ; enough if he 
turns a gracious eye on the suppliant. 

13. The Vedantha characterises Brahman as the 
cause of the universe, as Omniscient, Omnipotent, 
and as the Inner Ruler in all. Now, did It take birth as 
Sree Raina ? Or is he an incarnation of the minor powers 
Brahma, Rudra, and the like? Narada once for all settles 
it that Rama is the Supreme One whom the Vedas speak of, 
since he is blessed with all perfections. 

Q ■—The Vedas reveal to us the nature and the attri¬ 
butes of Brahman ; but, they also instruct us in the Means 
and the Goal. Valmeeki never desired to know the latter; 
nor did Narada volunteer to speak of them. 

A :—The word Pari-fiaprachcha is not to be understood 
to mean only questioned ; Valmeeki’s question was com¬ 
prehensive in the extreme. It took in the Brahman, the 
Goal, the Means, the Obstacles and the Aspirant. And 
Narada has conscientiously replied to each point. 
'Rama is ever set upon doing good, the highest good to all 
beings; now, that is the Means ; go thou and do likewise. 
“ You can never have enough of looking at him, so lovely 
a sight is he to see. You may look at him ever so often ; 
but, every time you find in him something that surprises 
you, a new beauty, a new charm." Now, that is the Goal— 
ever to revel in the joy of the Supreme Presence, and to 
bask in the sunshine of His grace. 


Q :—If Brahman, which is absolute and eternal Purity, 
be the Means and the Goal, then, every one of us should 
reach It. 

A: —Nay, the remark applies only to him who 
is fully qualified to utilise the Means and to stand in 
Its presence, Intense burning desire to serve the Lord 
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Q :—You said that the Ramayana was intended to 
simplify and to supplement the abstruse teachings of the 
Vedas. Now, Dharama or the Rules of Life forms an 
equally important portion thereof. Then, why does 
it not find a place in the answer of Narada ? Besides, what 
comes next to the elucidation of the Vedanthic aspect of the 
above ? 


A The infinite excellences of Rama reveal 
themselves to us through his relations with others. Further 
the poet inculcates many important rules of life and 
conduct, general and particular, by the acts and words of 
the other characters in his poem. 

Q :—But, how can we take it that the prominent in¬ 
cidents in the Balakanda are referred to here ? 

A His divine incarnation is hinted at in the expres¬ 
sion ‘ of the godly line of Ikshvaku’. ‘ His prowess is 
unequalled,’ is what you can deduce from his victory over 
Thataka, Subahu, Mareecha, and the like. ' He is a past- 
master in the science and art of warfare and in the use and 
mastery of weapons, human and divine ’—this alludes to 
his pupilage under Visvamithra and to his receiving from 
him the divine weapons. ‘ One has but to come within 
the range of his benign glance, nay, to seek him in earnest 
thought, to have his heart’s wishes realized to their utmost 
in this world or the next ; ’ Rama's marriage with Seetha, 
the Goddess of Wealth and Prosperity, could alone account 
for his power to do so. 

The poet now takes up the story of the Ayodhya-kanda. 

14. Set his heart upon :—The giver was Dasaratha 
‘whose war-chariot rolled unimpeded in all directions above 

and below’; no one coerced him into giving his kingdom to 
K —*19 
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by right 

of birth; hence, the giver was fully and supremely qualified 
to do so. Nor was the recipient less so. As the eldest 
son, the kingdom was his by right of birth ; he was amply 
fitted to take upon himself the government of the earth— 
physically, mentally, morally and spiritually. He was the 
benefactor of his people, their idol, their darling, even 
before he was chosen to be their king ; they could desire 
no more valiant protector. Dasaratha’s heart, the counsels 
of his ministers and the prayers of his people, all pointed 
out to Rama. Hence, it is broadly hinted at by the poet 
that Dasaratha was extremely wrong in taking the kingdom 
back from Rama to whom lie had promised it. 

P. 7, 17. Rohini :—Daksha,the Progenitor, had twenty- 
seven daughters whom he bestowed in marriage upon Soma, 
the Moon-God. But, he was drawn most to Rohini, 
and shamefully neglected her sisters. Tears, prayers 
and anger were utterly unavailing. As a last resort, they 
complained of his behaviour to Daksha. Soma was 
taken to task by his father-in-law and repeatedly adjur¬ 
ed to treat all his wives alike. But, he could not be 
weaned away from his old ways. Daksha, tired of it, cursed 
him with consumption. Soma tried to shake it off by every 
means in his power—sacrifices, expiations, ablutions, in¬ 
cantations and oblations ; but all in vain. Now, he was 
the presiding deity of trees, shrubs, plants, creepers, and 
medicinal herbs. As he waned away, they faded, withered 
and died. In consequence, those that fed upon them grew 
languid and weak. 

One day Soma was questioned by the gods upon 
his evident loss of energy and brightness ; and he related 
unto them what Daksha’s righteous indignation had done 
for him. Then they repaired unto Daksha and said 
“ Reverend Sir ! Take pity on poor Soma and recall your 
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; he gave only that which descended to him 





t/J You have no idea of what he looks now; lie kU 
[shadow of his former self. But, that is not the 
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worst of it. His illness has correspondingly affected the 
well-being of that kingdom of Nature over which 
he rules. The vegetable creation turns to him for 
life and energy ; animals and men depend upon the 
vegetable kingdom for sustenance ; and we depend upon 
men to give us life, strength and energy; and the three 
words depend upon us for guidance and rule. You know 
it as well as we, if not better. All the more reason why you 
should forgive your son-in-law.” ‘'But/' said Daksha, “my 
word has gone forth and cannot be recalled, Let him look 
to it that he treats my girls fairly, at least from to-day; and 
I will see if I cannot relieve him a bit. Advise him to bathe 
in the Sarasvathi-theertha for a time and keep the neces¬ 
sary observances. That will restore him to health, But, he 
wiil wax during one half of the month and wane during the 
other half. He cannot escape that.” Then, Soma followed 
the instructions of Daksha ; and his health, energy and 
brightness came back to him. He proceeded to thank his 
father-in-law for his kindness and the gods went with him. 
Daksha was glad to see him well and said, “I hope 
you will have a happier home hereafter. It would not do 
for you to trifle with me or with mine.” Everafter, Soma 
bathes in the waters of the Prabhasa-theerthha and regains 
his beauty and energy.— M. B. Salya Parva. 35; lb, Sant hi 
Parva, 343 ; Padrna Parana, Swarga-khanda, 11. 

P, 9. 10. Here begins the story of the Aranya-kanda. 

IS. Brother :— The Markandeya-purma calls him 
Agasthya. One day, he cursed his mates who chanced 
to offend him while he was engaged in the congenial occu¬ 
pation of gathering roots, flowers and herbs.— Thilaka. 
But, there is another version of it which give? him the 
name of Idhmavaha. 
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/P, 11, 14, Here begins the summary of the Ki 
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P, 12, 24. Here begins the Sundara-kanda, 

P. 13, IS. Here begins the story of the Yuddfra-kanda. 

P. 14, 27. Here begins the Uththara-kanda. 

P. 15, 26. The world of gods :—It is absurd to say that 
he who has freed himself from all sin should reach only the 
world of gods, if but Swarga is meant by it. It is more 
reasonable to take it that he has a place in the highest 
heavens where Vishnu rules, even “ the Swargalo^a sur¬ 
rounded by the Lights and girt with a golden wail, ’’ as the 
Sruthi has it, 

Welcome guest ;—“ Five hundred Apsarasas come 
forth to greet him with garlands and perfumes.”— ICaushce- 
thaki Upanishad. 

32. Sood/a :—The Smrithi has it that the Kshathri- 
yas, the Vaisyas and the Soodras should listen to the fthiha- 
sas and the Puranas expounded by a Brahmana, AH the 
more, a Soodra is not allowed to read them. But, since the 
word read is used in connexion with him, we can safely 
conclude that he is permitted to read this Summary of the 
Ramayana. 

i. The Gayathri-manthra is an exposition of the 
nature of Brahman; and he who meditates upon it is 
raised to the world of Brahma. Then, it goes without saying 
that the Ramayana, which is but an amplification of the 
inner meaning of the Gayathri, secures the same results. 
The Manthra is confined only to the Brahmanas, the Ksha- 
thrivas and the Vaisyas ; and the restriction applies equal¬ 
ly well to the Ramayana. Women and the Soodras should 
listen to it only when expounded by a Brahmana; but, 
they are not qualified to read it.— Thilaka. 

ii. The twenty-four thousand stanzas begin each 
with a letter of the Gayathri, The first chapter is a summary 


bfetfie^Epic. And as such, it begins with Tha and ends with 
Th —the first and the last letters of the Manthra. 

hi. Some hold that the summary and the next three 
chapters were composed by some disciple of Valmeeki or 
by a later poet. But the A. R (Yathra-kanda II) has it that 
u the Original Rarnayana, as represented in the Bharatha- 
varsha by the portion allotted to it by Vishnu, would gra¬ 
dually fade away from the hearts of men. Long after, 
Veda-vyasa would turn his attention to it; 24,000 stanzas 
would be the utmost that he could save from the wreck ; 
he will supply the introduction, the epilogue and the open¬ 
ing salutation and hand down to posterity a complete work 
in seven cantos.” From this we can safely infer that Vyasa 
was tiie author of all the stanzas over and above the 24,000. 

P. 16. 1. It is an old dictum that the wise love to nar¬ 
rate events in detail and in brief. Valmeeki gave, in the first 
chapter of his epic, a summary of it ; and now he proceeds 
to relate, before he begins the poem itself, the events that 
led to his composition of it, a brief recital of the prominent 
incidents treated of, as also how the message was carried to 
the homes and hearts of men. The author of an epic must 
be able to see for himself the incidents as they occurred 
and give to the world a life-like description of them. Val¬ 
meeki stands unrivalled in that respect, thanks to the 
powers conferred on him by Brahma. 

2. Righteousness :—He knew better than any the 
respect and reverence owe to the Teacher. 

6. Marvellously :—Speech should be free from the 
nine verbal defects and the nine defects of judgment. It 
should set forth very clearly the meaning intended ; it 
should possess the following eighteen merits. Sauksh- 
mya (ambiguity or minuteness), Sankhya (ascertaining 
the faults and merits of premises and conclusions), Krama 
(weighing the relative strength or weakness of the above), 





nay a (establishment of the conclusion), and Prayojana 
(the element of persuasiveness or otherwise attaching 
to the conclusion thus arrived at)—go to make speech 


authoritative. 

When the objects to be known differ from one another; 
when the knowledge thereof depends on the distinction bet- 
ween them ; when, to grasp the subject, it is necessary for 
the mind to rest upon many points one after another, such 
a passage is said to be vitiated by Saukshtnya or ambiguity. 
(To take an instance, tiie passage in the Parasara-smrithi 
that has been understood to sanction the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows, contains words, each of which is employed 
in various senses ; the objects indicated by those words are 


also many. You cannot have a clear and correct know¬ 
ledge ot the meaning of each word, except by distinguishing 
each from every other. Then, the intellect deals with the 
various points one after another and arrives at the true 
meaning by a process of selection and elimination. If a 
passage requires to be understood that way, it is said to be 
vitiated with the fault of over minuteness). The Sankhya 
leads us to adopt tentative meanings. (Supposing that 
Parasara advocated the re-marriage of widows, we lind that 
several words in the passage support him, while others do 
not. After duly weighing the reasons and probabilities, we 
tentatively adopt the meaning that Parasara allowed the 
Hindu widow to marry again). Krama settles the order of 
the words employed in a sentence—which should come 
before and which after. Nirnaya is the final determination 


in respect of what it particularly is that lias been treated 


ot in the text, after critically examining what has been said 
on the Aims of life. (Now, we should either accept or 
reject our tentative meaning. We see that it does not fit 
in with other settled conclusions arrived at by authoritative 
writers. There are more reasons for rejecting it than for 
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Hence, widows may take a husband, not 
but according to the Niyoga injunction). 
Prayojaua is the course of action or conduct that one 
adopts for removing the pain generated by an ungra- 
titied wish, to enjoy pleasure or avoid pain. No one 
can claim that his speech is complete and int eli¬ 
gible who has not property attended to the above. (The 
Nyaya school calls them Prathignya, Hethu, Udaharana, 
Upanaya, and Nigamana, The Meemamsa philosophy names 
them Vishaya, Samsaya, Poorvapaksha, Uththara and 
Siddhantha). 

The words should be full of sense, free from ambiguity, 
logical and without repetition ; they should be smooth, 
certain, free from bombast, agreeable, truthful and consistent 
with the Purusharthas ; they should be refined (free from 
vulgarism, solecisms, dialeetisms and slang); they should not 
be elliptical or marred by harshness or darkness; they should 
be arranged in due order and their meanings should not be 
far-fetched ; they should have a logical connexion with one 
another as cause and effect ; and every one of them should 
denote a specific object and no other. (For further details 
see Su rasvath i~ka> itha bharana of Bhoja Deva). 

Speech should not be prompted by desire or wrath or 
fear. It should not be the expression of cupidity or pride 
or shame or meanness or compassion. The sense of a 
speech is clear when the speaker, the listener and the words 
are thoroughly in agreement with one another; but, when 
the speaker uses words understood by himself atone or 
when he attaches to them a meaning different from what his 
hearer does, it is hopeless for the latter to try to comprehend; 
when he uses words excellent in themselves, but have no 
clear connexion with the ideas he wants to express nor the 
objects be desires to denote, tire listener carries away but a 
very imperfect or wrong impression of it, (Clearly think 
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you want to say ; and select such words as c._ 
arfd completely convey your thoughts to the auditors 
M, B,Santhi Parva, 320. 


13. Heavenly spheres :—To report to Brahma the 


success of his mission. 

18, Thamasa :—Now Tons. It falls into the Ganges 
near Allahabad. 

17, 32. Curse The Teachers of old have decided 
that the first words that fell unconscious from the lips of 
Valmeeki could never have been a curse, but a devout 
blessing and prayer. As it stands in the text, it reads. 

Ma, nishada ! parthishtham hoam agamah sasvateeh 
sarnah ; yaih kramchamiihunath ckam avadheeh kama - 
mohitam. Or, in prose :— 

Nishada ! kraunchamithunath kamamohitham ekam- 
yath avadheeh, thwam sasvatheeh sarnah prathishtham- 
amagamah. But ma instead of forming a negative pre¬ 
fix to agamah might be taken as the first of the compound 
Manishada. Then, it means—" Lord of Lakshmi ! May 
your greatness and glory never grow less. Out of the 
Rakshasa couple {Havana and his wife Mandodari), your 
keen arrow found its way to the heart of one (Ravana) who, 


mad with unholy love, carried away Seetha. ” 

In truth, this stanza contains the opening salutation to 
the deity whom the author pays adoration to. Further, it 
satisfies the rules of poetical art, that the opening Stanza 
of the work should contain, as in a germ, the prominent in¬ 
cidents of the plot. 1 Lord of Lakshmi' alludes to Hama's 
marriage with Seetha, the main incident of the Bala-kanda. 
* May your greatness and glory k> e never less 
refers to the greatness and glory obtained by Rama 
through his perfect carrying out of the commands oi his 
father. ‘ Never’points to the undying fame reaped by 
him in that he fulfilled his promise to the sages of 
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taranya—the main story of the Aranya-kanda. Out ol" 
the two monkeys (Krauncha) Vali and Thara, Kama slew 
Vali, who took away, all unlawfully, Rum a, the wife of Sug- 
reeva,—the central incident of the Kishkindhakanda. 
The same expression —krauncha mithunath kamamohitham 
ekant —might be understood to refer to the grief of Seetha, 
who, with her husband Rama, was worn out (krauncha) with 
the grief of long separation—the central topic of Sundara- 
kanda. The story of the Yuddha-kanda might be read into 
the same to denote the death of Havana, the Rakshasa 
(krauncha), whom unholy love and lust separated for ever 
from the side of his wife Mandodari; and ' Kamamohitham' 
may also apply to Seetha’s desire to visit the wives of the 
Rishis in the Dandakaranya, which was taken advantage of 
by Rama to send her away from Ayodhya—practically the 
most important episode of the Uththara-kanda. 

Q :—Sree Rama himself has laid down the rules of hun¬ 
ting in his reply to Vali—“ It is not unlawful to slay beasts 
and birds for the sake of their flesh. They may be careful or 
careless, prepared or unprepared, aware or unaware of our 
approach.” Then, was it just and proper of Valmeeki, who 
knew very well the habits and usages of the hunters, to 
launch a dreadful curse upon the poor hunter for pursuing 
his legitimate calling ? 

A :—The point of the crime lay not in the act 
itself, but in the occasion, Rishi Kindama cursed 
Pandu for a similar offence. “ Born of the line of Bharat ha, 
you ought to avoid, more than others, an act that bars your 
way to fame and heaven. No one in his senses, not even 
the most careless, would ever bring himself to slay crea¬ 
tures in the embraces of love. ” 

[The stanzas in this chapter dealing with the 
fowler and his crime are interpreted to refer to the incidents 
connected with Havana; hence the title ' The Fall 
R-4? 
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given by the Poet to this poem. Others pdi 
'out to an equally valid title ‘ Seetha-charitha ’ (The Life of 
Seetha) and interpret the very same passages so as to 
support their contention. The discussion turns upon the 
various meanings of the words employed and quaint etymo¬ 
logical concert and would not interest the average reader], 
P.:—It is a fact that the fowler slew the bird; and no less 
so that Valmeeki cursed him. This is the meaning patent. 
But, it also alludes to the central episode of the epic and is 
a devout blessing upon all beings. For, it might be explain¬ 
ed thus:—“Havana! The three worlds were groaning 
under your iron heel. Hama and Seetha left behind them 
their power, their pomp, their luxury and their comforts 
to lead the life of exiles. You made their hearts heavier 
by subjecting Seetha to a grief that was worse than 
death. The marvellous boons you got from Brahma shall no 
more have power to save you. Your kingdom, your wealth, 
your strength, your might, your kin, your subjects, and your 
army shall go down into oblivion.” The Goddess of Speech 
is said to have spoken through the lips of Valmeeki and the 
above words are eminently characteristic of that embodi¬ 
ment of wisdom and truth.— Kathaka, 

But, Valmeeki met Naradaonly after Rama had come 
back to Ayodhya from his wars with Havana. It seems 
absurd that Sarasvathi should say of an event, ‘Let it be so’ 
when it is already a thing of the past. You don't bless a man 
with what lie already has. Further, Theertha, the com¬ 
mentator, maintains that the poet has epitomised his epic 
in this opening stanza. Then, Valmeeki's words—“ Passing 
strange ! How came I, of subdued passions and serene 
heart, to speak words of such dread import ? ”—are mean¬ 
ingless in the extreme. 

A .:—He might have been in doubt as to whether the 
yvords \yere prose or poetry. 
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—The Anush tup metre must have been 
Valmeeki in the Vedic hymns. If his conversation with 
Narada had been in stanzas of that metre, he should have 
entertained the doubt then and not later on, 

A .:—The talk might have been in prose; and Val¬ 
meeki might have rendered it into poetry after the compo¬ 
sition oi the stanza ' Manishada 

Q .:—You have no premises to go upon, 

A . In fact, it is exactly the other way. Valmeeki's anger 
was roused at the sight of the fowler's heartless cruelty. No¬ 
body would expect any prayer or blessing or profound reflec¬ 
tions from him at that time, Rama, his adventures and 
any record of them, were then the farthest from his 
thoughts ; and it was Brahma that put the idea into his 
mind and gave him the necessary facilities. Hence, I 
believe that Sree Rama appeared before Valmeeki as a 
hunter and slew the bird Havana before his very eyes ; 
Rama knew that Valmeeki had heard from Narada 
of his deeds and glory ; he knew that the sage 
wanted to convey the Gospel he had received to all 
men. Pathos and compassion play a prominent part in 
the incidents of his career; and no one can do justice to it 
but he must have sounded its utmost depths. Further, 
he wanted Valmeeki the descendent of Bhrigu, !o pro¬ 
nounce again the curse that his ancestor had launched 
against Mahavishnu ; and the sage must be witness to it 
and to its effects. So, he caused him to conclude that the 
hunter had perpetrated a very wicked act; and in 
his anger, the curse was spoken anew*. The hunter slays 
birds and beasts for food ; he has no grudge against them 
nor any revenge to take. But, the Rakshasas are the eter¬ 
nal foes of the Lord, in that, they try to upset his Law. 

Q .'.—What is the basis of this new interpretation ? 

<4.:—The inner current of meaning that runs through 






e poem. Our developed intuition is a more 
convincing and safer guide in these respects than 
books or opinions. It is not an ordinary epic that 
Vaiineeki sang. It is a record of macrocosmic pro¬ 
cesses reflected of course in the microcosm. Rama, 
Ravana, Seetha, Valmeeki and others arc eternal symbols ; 
not of one age or of one land. 

The Podma-purana, in describing the greatness of Rama, 
has the following passage. “ Then, Rama came to know' that 
a wood-cutter passed some cruel remarks upon his wife's 
character and incidentally compared her to Seetha in the 
house of Ravana. He called Lakshmana to his side and 
said " I shall take advantage of this lucky coincidence to 
put away Seetha from me. Nay, the curse of Bhrigu must 
be worked out, especially when it is reiterated ljy his 
descendant, Valmeeki”. The Skanda-purana, (Pathala- 
khanda, Ayodhyamahathmya), tells us that Brahma came to 
Valmeeki, when he was in great grief about the curse that 
escaped his lips and said, “ The cruel hunter is no other 
than Sree Rama. You will win eternal fame by singing his 
marvellous deeds of valour." The Yoga-vasishtha in enume¬ 
rating the causes that led to the coming down of the lord as 
Sree Rama, says “ He wanted to perpetuate on earth, the 
story or his life and doings. Accordingly, he appeared before 
Valmeeki as a fowler and slew in his sight a bird who was 
no other than Ravana. Valmeeki cursed him for it; and 
his purpose accomplished the Lord vanished before his eyes. 
The Rishi was seized with remorse for what he had done and 
was only consoled by Brahma, who came down to him and 
acquainted him with the true aspect of the affair.— Thilaka. 

P.18. 1. Misgiving :—The Inner Ruler caused him to 

see that the fowler was in reality greater and nobler than 
any other man on earth ; there was something in him that 
unconsciously compelled Valmeeki’s reverence and ad- 
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The bird that formed till then the object of his 
pity appeared to him in a new light, as richly deserving its 
fate ; it was vile and wicked beyond conception. In his 
desire to censure an apparent wrong, he had unconsciously 
committed an act extremely sinful, and unspeakably in¬ 
famous. These were so many intuitive flashes which he 
felt must be true, but could not reason out. 

P. 19. Bath :—For details the reader is referred to 
the Parasara-smrithL Rivers, lakes, and wells within the 
temple precincts and holy theerthas should be resorted to. 
The earth beneath the sacred trees, such as Bilva and 
Aswatha, should.be applied before the first bath to various 
parts of the body. Then, the same process is to be gone 
through with cow-dung. Next follows the Ac ham ana (sip¬ 
ping of water) and the bath proper, accompanied by the 
recitation of the vedic hymns in praise of Varuna. The 


Waters form the resting place of the Lord ; that is reason 
enough for us to meditate upon him during the bath. 
Standing in the water, vve should utter the sacred word 
thrice, with eyes turned towards the Lord of Light and offer 

libations of water to the sun as the visible symbol of life, 
light and wisdom. 


31. Came Brahma paid a similar visit to Vyasa 
on the occasion of his composing the Maha-bharatha- 
Vyasa offered him due respect and told him that he had 
composed the Maha-bharatha. The Four-faced One gave 
him his blessing and directed him to secure Ganapathi to 
write it out.— M, B. Adi-patva I. 

36. Reasons ;—May he he wanted to have a sight 
of Valmeeki whom Narada praised so highly.— Go. 

P. 19. 3. To welcome ;—When a sen or in age, learning 
and holiness approaches a younger man than himself, the 
latter should get up and offer him reveience. But, if he 
defiantly or in ignorance sits on, his life-breaths go out from 
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; they come back only after he had 
is elders. He, who makes it a point to pay reve¬ 
rence to elders every day and walks in their ways, never 
grows less in learning, fame or energy. When saluting others* 
we should annouce our clan, family, Soothra (particular 
school of ritual), Veda and last our name. (The usual 
formula runs thus : Abhivadaye—Pravaranvithah— 
Gothrah—Soothrah—Sakhadhyayi—Sarma-nama aham, asmi 
bhoh ! “ Sir I am—by name ;—are the Rishis 

of my clan;—is the ancestral Rishi of my family ; 
I belong to the—school of ritual ; I study the— 
Veda; I salute you"), He should touch the ground 
with the eight parts of his body, and repeat the 
above formula with his head reverently bent towards the 
other and his ears closed with the finger tips, after which, 
he should touch the feet of the elder. In his turn, the latter 
should reply "Ayushman Bhava—sarma, May you live long 
—Sarma” (the last vowel being drawn out). He who 
knows not to bless as above is verily a Soodra, It is enough 
if we salute him as we do women, by giving out only our 
name. After the blessing follows the enquiry about the 
welfare ; the words Kusala, Anamaya, and Sakha are to 
be used respectively with regard to the Brahmana, the 
Kshathriya and the Vaisya. One who has consecrated him¬ 
self to the performance of a sacrifice should be addressed 
as 1 O, Reverend sir ’, though lie be younger in years, The 
wives of others and women not related to him, should be 
respectfully addressed as ‘ Madam ! sister ! Auspicious 
one!!' An uncle, a father-in-law and a sacrificial priest 
should be honoured by getting up and Abhivadana 
(formal salutation}- The mother’s sister, the aunt, the 
mother-in-law, and the father’s sister are to be treated with 
the same respect as the wife of the Preceptor. The wife 
of the elder brother should be saluted every day if she 
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(s to the same caste. The wives of tile cognates and 
relations by marriage should be saluted only when they 
comeback after a journey. Parents' sisters should be treated 
as the mother. But, a Soodra past ninety should be res¬ 
pected by all. We should step aside to make way for him 
that comes on a conveyance, for one over ninety years, for 
one in weak health or suffering from disease, for carriers of 
loads, women, kings, bridal-parties and Brahmanas of rigid 
observances, But, of these, the king and the Brahman a 
should be given preference ; and of the two, the Brahmana 
should be first given consideration.— Manusmrithi, II. 
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It is against the Smrithis that Brahma should use 
the word Anamaya in making enquiries after Valmecki’s 
welfare— Thilaka. 

24. My direction As one of the Trinity, he can well 
speak out for Maha-visbnu, who, as Rama, desired that his 
life and deeds should be recorded on earth. 

Q .\—What were his motives in doing so ? 


A.: —ABrahmana’s curse would make even the Lord of 
Serenity to experience the sorrows of separation from the 
beloved object—a thing legitimate only in those under the 
sway of Karma; this reveals to us the inconceivable 
might of a Brahmana. Besides, he wanted to show to the 
world by his own example that it is better to rule one’s 
kingdom j with in than to be invested with material power 
without while all the time remaining the slave of 
his lower Self. Again, it was a fit expiation for the uncon¬ 
scious sin of Valmeeki that he should sing the glory of the 
Lord. It endowed him with immortal fame. Lastly, it the 
Ramayana has power to free Valmeeki from a sin commit¬ 
ted against the Lord himself, it goes without saying that it 
destroys root and branch the Tree of Sin growing in the 
hearts of those that recite or listen to it. — Thilaka. 

29. Nobler subject The fall of Ravana brought 
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e and joy to the worlds ; the fall of the bird yon 1 
plore is likewise bound to bring life, light and happiness 
to many a soul on earth now and ever, 

31. Hero :—The attributes enumerated are in 
effect the same as the characteristics required of a perfect 
hero, (vide Introduction, pp. 20 and 21.) 

Valmeeki launched his curse upon the fowler, but in 
reality against Sree Rama. The expiations prescribed by 
the Smrithis do not apply to this case. The narration of 
the life and deeds of Him who was thus cursed might 
alone expiate the sin.— Thilaka . 

34. Brahma proceeds to endow him not only with the 
power of clear vision, but also of dearly and truly expres¬ 
sing the same. 

P. 20. 5 to 11. Immortal fame on earth and eternal 
life in the highest heavens is the meed of him who sings 
the perfect epic. 

21. Such verses : —Where pathos rules supreme.— 
Thilaka. 

30. Listen : —These words were probably addressed 
to the disciples of Valmeeki by Kusa and Lava who were 
the first to sing the poem. 

Noble Perm ‘The various metres introduced—Upa- 
jathi, Vasantha-thilaka, Vamsastha and the like—are admira¬ 
bly suited to the emotions depicted ; Draksha-paka is the 
mode of composition adopted ; the Saiyya is of the best; 
and the style used is Vaidarbhi, the most attractive. 


81. The Fall of Havana :—Some hold that the first 
six kandas alone are authoritative and form the real epic to 
which such wonderful results are attributed- The Hari-vamsa 
in the Maha-bharatha and the Uththara-kanda in the Rama- 
yana are not Pramana (are apocryphal), Valmeeki’s divine 
vision extended only up to the time of Rama’s return 
from his cxjle in the forest- But, others contend with 
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c,ha (and) in Dasn-sirasas- 
clui denotes what befell Rama after his return to Ajodbya. 

P. 21-1. The previous chapter informs the reader how 
Valmeeki came to possess the power of clear sight and 
clear speech ; and in this he praises high the subject of his 
poem. It must have filtered down to the author’s 
consciousness during the hours of Sam ad hi (divine 
communion.) This takes it away from the sphere 
of the ordinary efforts of human intellect and lifts it 
into the region of Revealed books. It must be resplendent 
with the excellences of the perfect Hero. He proceeds to 
relate how lie exercised his divine gift of vision, wishing 
to assure us that the material came to him through no ordi¬ 
nary medium. 

9. Sipping A Brahmana may sip water connect¬ 
ed with the Brahma-theertha (the middle joint of the thumb) 
or the Kaya-theertha (the last joint of the little finger) or the 
Deva-theertha (the space between the thumb and the fore¬ 
finger). Having first sipped thrice of the water consecrated 
with the appropriate manthras, he should wipe with 
particular finger-tips the mouth twice and the eyes, the 
ears, the nose, the shoulders.the chest and the head each 
once. The water must be neither tepid nor foaming. He 
should silently face the east or the north. The Brahmana 
should sip water that reaches as far as the chest, the 
Kshathriya as far as the throat, the Vaisya as far as the 
root of the tongue and the Soodra as far as the lips and the 
tongue.— Manu-smrithi. II. 

11. East :—In rituals connected with the Gods they 
are pointed east ; when the Fathers are invoked they are 
pointed south. 

13. Superhuman powers Every one of our 
thoughts, words, and acts are photographed at once in 
their correlative forms and colours in the great screen 
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__ jjasa a nd there they remain to the end of time. 
The Puranas give the name of Chithra-guptha to the Energy 
that impresses the above on the pages of Natures book. 
He is the keeper of the Akasic Records; and reads 
from them the good and the evil deeds, words and thoughts 


of beings when they stand face to face with Yama or the 
Dispenser of karmic justice. (Agni-purana 3fi8, 370). 
Modern science has come to the same conclusion. “ Ether 
must not be merely like fluid poured into the vacant spaces 
and intestices of the material world and exercising no ac¬ 
tion on objects. It must affect the physical, the chemical 
and the vital powers of what it touches. It must be a great 
and active agent in the work of the universe, as well as 
an active reporter of what is done by other agents. 
Or. What)ell. 


w it seems that this photographic influence per¬ 
vades all nature ; nor can we say where it stops. vVc do 
not know but it may print upon the world around us our 
features as they are modified by various fashions ; and '-bus 
fill nature with daguerrolype impressions of all our actions. 
It may be too that there are tests by which nature, more 
skilful than any photographers, can bring out and fix 
the^e portraits, so that acuter senses than ours shall see 
them as upon a great canvass .’’—Prof. E. Hitchcock, 

“The air is one vast library on whose pages are for 
ever written all that man has ever said or women whis¬ 
pered. ’—Prof, Babbage. 

“ Every thought displaces particles of the brain, sets 
them in motion and scatters them through the universe ; 
thus, each particle of the existing matter should be a register 
of all that has happened.”— Prof. Jevons. 

u shadow never falls upon a wall without leaving 
thereupon a permanent trace, a trace which might be made 
Visible by resorting to proper processes. Photographic 
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lions are cases in point. The portraits of our friends 
or landscape views, may be hidden on the sensitive surface 
from the eye, but they are ready to make their appearance 
as soon as proper developers are resorted to. A spectre is 
concealed on a silver or glassy surface until, by our necro- 
meney, we make it come forth into the visible world. 
Upon the walls of our most private apartments, where, we 
think, the eye of intrusion is altogether shut out and our 
retirement can never be profaned, there exsits the vestiges 
of all our acts, silhouettes of whatever vve have done. ’— 
Prof. Draper's ‘The conflict between Religion a mi Science. ’’ 

It is a scientific fact founded upon the law of action 
and reaction. There exists a mutual and reciprocal action of 
things upon one another. Thus, if a body falls to the earth, 
the latter reacts upon it and stops it or throws it back. If 
sulphuric acid be poured upon liine-stone> it acts upon the 
stone, and the latter re-acts upon the acid, thus forming a 
new compound. Again, if light falls upon a solid body 
the body re-acts upon the light, which it sends back to the 
eye along with an image of itself. And from this established 
principle of mechanics, it follows that every impression that 
man makes upon ether, air, water or earth by means 
of his aura, whenever he acts or thinks, must produce a 
series of changes in each of these elements. Thus the 
word which leaves the mouth causes pulsations or waves 
in the air ; and these expand in every direction. The waters 
retain traces of every disturbance, as for instance, where 
ships cross the sea; and the earth too is tenacious of every 
impression man makes upon it. 


The emanations of aura which are thus pictured on 
nature are no doubt exceedingly subtle ; but they are not 
therefore less definite or less perceptible as objects 
of vision than the grosser particles of matter, although it 
cannot be denied that, owing to the great subtlety of the 
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fa needs a very superior power of analysis to for 
and discern its colours, and read the character of the 
actions producing the variously coloured emanations. Never 
theless, as all these phenomena are due to physical laws, 
their analysis must be within the reach of human beings, 
under certain conditions. 

The science of psychoraetry recognises the fact that all 
things radiate their character upon all the surrounding ob¬ 
jects, so that any sensitive person can see and describe them 
minutely. When such person—technically called a 
psvchometer—sees any object or any substance placed 
before him, he comes in contact with the current of the 
astral light connected with that object or specimen which 
retains pictures of scenes and events associated with its 
history. But these pass before him with the swiftness of 
light; scene after scene, each crowding upon the othei so 
rapidly that it is only by a great exercise of will that he is 
able to hold any one scene in the held of vision long 
enough to describe it. Nature does not work without 
instruments; nor does it violate in one department, 
those general laws which it follows in others. A 
human being must have special organs tfor special opera¬ 
tions of the mind as truly as for walking or speaking , and 
no vision therefore is possible without an eye and 
without a grade of light adapted to that eye. 1 he 
question is whether man possesses such an eye and whether 
there is light adapted to it for the purpose of discerning 
the minute emanations of aura and reading the character 
of actions represented by them. Man has an another 
finer and quite different eye besides the two outer 
ones ; and Nature furnishes the light necessary for the ex¬ 
ercise of this finer faculty. Man sees gross objects 
through his gross eye coming into relation with the 
gross rays of the sun ; and he sees subtle objects by his 
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'subtle eye coming into relation, with the subtle rays of the 
sun, the vehicle of light from the su:i to man being in 
either case the universal ether, which is most subtle and 
most luminous. 


This fact ought not to be ignored simply because 
ordinary people do not know that they are possessed of such 
a faculty as that of which we are speaking. As regards 
man's outer faculty of vision, let us here call to mind the 
well-known fact that it is not equally developed 
in all alike; and that it is moreover liable to be 
affected by various causes, such as distance and near¬ 
ness, grossness and minuteness, confusion and con¬ 
cealments, inattention and predominance of other matter, 
and lastly the defect of the organ by age or disease. 
So that, all men do not see alike ; and every day we meet 
people who are short-sighted, long-sighted, dim-sighted, 
blind, or partially blind, as in the case of colom- 
blindness, which scientists say is caused “ by the imperfect 
working of a portion of the rods and cenes of the retina, or 
from the fact that the humours of the eye may be absorp¬ 
tive of certain colours, and thus preven them from passing 
on to the retina and the brain, so that some can only 
see some colours and not others." And moreover, even 
without any of these defects, man's vision is by nature 
limited to a certain range ; and there are certain animals 
whose range of vision is naturally circumscribed within 
the narrow limit of a few inches, while there are others 
whose visual range is much wider than that of man. In 
these respects ophthalmascopy and optical science have 
done much by compounding medicines and inventing in 
struments, such as spectacles, telescopes and microscopes, 

: to improve the outward faculty of vision Joy removing con¬ 
stitutional or natural defects and limits. 

While such is the state of things in the 
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-'ll y temple of nature, it should be no m<_ 

_ jurprise that when we enter the vestibule of the 
inner temple, we there find a most subtle faculty oi vision 

_ a third eye in fact —which is free from all defects that 

belong to the outward eyes, and which unfolds to us the 
mysterious nature of aura, its lights and colours. 

The seat of this visual faculty is the aperture, of the 
size of a thumb, in the internal structure of man's forehead 
at the base of the nose between the two eye-brows. This 
cavity is the reservoir of Tejas, which spreads itself in the 
body on its being fanned by the vital airs 

11 As the spreading light of a precious gem placed in a 
closed room collects itself in the key-hole, so the luminosity 
of the sathva (essence of the said Tejas) in the hridaya 
(heart) collects itself in the said aperture on the forehead; _ 
and illumines the yogi in respect of all things irrespective 
of nearness or distance, alike of space and time." {Patluin- 
j all's Yogasooi liras pp. 163, Bom. Trans.) 

This internal faculty has been called by different names 
with reference to its position and its properties. It is called 
the “ light of the head ” (Moordlina-Jyofhis), » seat of 
immortality" (Amritha-sthana), “the circle between the 
eye-brows ’’ (Bhroo-cJiakram), “ eye on the forehead 1 
(. Lalata-nethram and Phata-ncthram), ‘eye of wisdom" 
(Gnona-chakshns), “celestial eye" (Divya-chakshus or 
Divya-drishii) and so on. 

True, this faculty has not that elaborate organism 
which the eye of the body possesses, but this is not neces¬ 
sary. The cause of the perception of form is not the same 
in all. In the case of men generally, the cause is the con¬ 
tact of the external eye with the form by the medium of-the 
external light; whereas in the case of animals that roam at 
night and can see in the dark, the cause of perception is 
simply the contact of the eye with (the form, no light being 
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mebessary at all. And the occultist needs neither the 
ternal eye nor the external light. His perception arises 
from the conjunction of the mind with the soul, assisted 
the spiritual light, which results from such conjunctic 
shows itself in the cavity of the forehead above refer 
Says Pathanjaii :— 


" The Yogi, disregarding all other instrumental causes, 
sees everything solely from Prathibha the light or right 
knowledge instantly produced from the conjunction of the 
mind and soul, antecedent to the exercise of the reasoning 
faculty.” ( Viveka-khyathi). 

This knowledge is technically called Tharnka ; which 
{as indeed the whole subject) may be fully studied by the 
disciple in the Upanishads entitled the Saubhagya-labshmi, 
Dhyana-bindu, Amritha-bindu, and Tliripiira-thapani ; and 
in Vaiseshika-nyaya-siddBantha, and Pathanjaii's Yoga- 
sasthra, Book III, Aphorism 33, etc. 

The existence of this internal faculty and its powers 
are also mentioned incidentally in the Rig-Veda V, 42 : 
Chandogya Upaniabad VIII, 14 ; Mathsya-purana IV, 1; 
Niruktha I, 20 ; Taiththareeya Sam hit ha ; Bhagavad-geetha 
XIII, 34 ; and in numerous places in the Maha-bharatha 
and Sree Bhagavatha. It is remarkable that the Prabodha- 
chandrodaya identifies this internal visual faculty of a Yogi 
with the third eye, which the deity Rudra is declared in 
various sacred works to be possessed of (vide M. B. 
Anusasana-parva ch. 140 ; Brahma-kaivartha-purana, 
Krishna-janmakhanda, ch. 39, etc).—From P. Srinivasarao's 
Commentary and annotations on the Light on the Path, 

Every one of our senses can be thus developed in¬ 
finitely so as io take in and respond to wider and wider rang¬ 
es of vibrations, either through Yogic practices or through 
securing the help of some Power in nature. The divine 
Vision is but the synthesis of the powers exercised by the 
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ous sense organs, which after all are but limited ex¬ 
pressions of it. Veda-vyasa bestowed such a power on 
Sanyaya to enable him to observe what took place on the 
battle-field of Kurushethra and report it to the blind king 
Dhritharashtra. Sree Krishna conferred the same vision 
on Arjuna and Uddhava. " Behold, 0 Partha ! my form 
hundred-fold, thousand-fold, various in kind, in colour, in 
shape and divine. Behold the Adithyas, the Vasus, the 
Rudras, the two As wins and also the Marti ths. Behold 
many marvels never seen before this, O Bbaratha 1 Here 
to-day behold the whole universe movable and immovable, 
standing in one, in my body, O Gudakesa ! with anything 
else you desire to see. But, verily you are not able to be¬ 
hold me with these your eyes. I give you the divine Eye, 
Behold my sovereign Yoga ,”—Geetha XI. 

31. Aims of life ;—The epic deals with Dharma and 
Wealth in detail and with Pleasure but incidentally. 


P. 25. 1 The last chapter extolled the excellence of the 
subject ; while the present deals with the unrivalled pre¬ 
eminence of the poem itself. The Singer of it is matchless 
for his power to see things and describe them truly ; the 
Poem is the life-record of that Great Person, a recital of 
whose deeds and glories puts away all sin and attracts 
everything good ; the good and the wise have expressed 
their unqualified approbation of it ; and last, not least, s 
it was sung before the hero himself and praised by him iiy 
no mean terms. *■ 


6. Diction ;—The Vaidarbhi style is the soul of the 
poem. 


7. The enumeration of the cantos, the chapters and 
the stanzas is to show that it is neither too long nor too 
short in these respects, and to guard against future 
interpolation or corruption. 


e 
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Touched his feet :—Prayed to be instructed in the 
Ramayana and its mysteries. 


26. Taught :—Valmecki sang this epic after the coro¬ 
nation of Rama; Kusa and Lava were born subsequent to 
it; so Rama had a purpose in directing Lakshmana, to leave 
Seetha near the hermitage of the Rishi. 


27. Seetha - chartthra:— The Teachers hold that 
the Bharat I la instructs humanity in the mysteries of the 
Means to Salvation, while the Ramayana unveils the nature of 
Maha-lakshmi, the Divine Intercessor. If Rama and his 
glories be the sole topic of the Ramayana, how could it be 
that the hero listened to it with unqualified approbation ? 
As a Dheerodaththa, it was quite against his nature to listen 
to praise of himself. Hence, the epic deals with the great¬ 
ness and glory of Seetha, Sweet to him was the recital 
thereof, her noble excellences, her supreme love and devo¬ 
tion to himself; sweeter in that he was separated from her on 
earth for ever. Hence, the poem is aptly given this title. 


29. Paulasthya~vadha : — Five are the characteristic 
marks of a poem—Beeja, Bindu, Pathaka, Prakari, and 
Karya. The coming down of the lord and his marriage to 
Seetha forms the Beeja (the germ). The coronation of 
Rama would have prevented the destruction of Ravana, 
which the gods prayed at his hands; the measures adopted 
by Kaikevee to frustrate it, and to send Rama away from 
the kingdom saved the situation, and forms the Bindu (the 
seed). Sugreeva's adventures form a parallel almost to those 
of Rama and form the Pathaka. The episode of Vibhee- 
shana is similarly conducive to the accomplishment of the 
desired object and is the Prakari. The fail of Ravana and 
hts Rakshasas constitute the Karya (the goal aimed at). 

Hence, the Ramayana regards the Life of Seetha as the main 
61 
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; the doings of Rama are auxiliary to it, while the 
fall of Ravana is the result to be achieved, 

31. Sentiment ,—The Rasas (the Tastes or Essences— 
literally) give one a taste for material existence ; they form 
the very essence of it. 

Sringara (love), Veer a (heroism), Bheebltalhsa (disgust), 
Raudra (the terrible), flasya (the humorous), Bhayan aka 
(fear), Karima (pathos), Adbhutha (the wonderful), and 
Santha (serenity)—analyse the birth and growth of the 
above emotions, describe how they affect the nature and 
character of men and how they think, speak and act under 
the circumstances. (Karima deals with pity, compassion 
and sympathy ; Veera, with courage, prowess and heroism; 
Raudra, with anger and its results ; and Santha with the 
state of mind unmoved by joy or sorrow, anger or iiate). 
The Sakunthala, the Majavikagnimithra of Kalidasa and 
the Malathee-madhava are based upon the Sringara ; the 
Karuna is the under-current that runs through the 
Uthara-rama-charithra of Bhava-bhoqthi and the Vikra- 
moorvaseeya of Kalidasa ; such stanzas as are illustrative of 
the Alankara, Athisayokthi (hyperbole) represent the 
Adbutha ; descriptions in didactic works of the pains and 
miseries of embodied existence, ante-natal life, the 
transiency of this house of flesh, the pangs of death, the 
miseries of war and the horrors of hell arouse in us feel¬ 
ings of disgust; descriptions of burning-grounds, hatlle- 
fields, Rakshasas, Asuras and such like arouse in us the 
sentiment of Fear; the Mahaveera-charithra and the 
Venee-samhara depict the Veera and the Raudra Rasas; 
the words of the Vidooshakas (court-fools) and the entire 
body of the Prahasanas (screaming farces) have the 
Hasya as their key-note; indifference to worldly plea¬ 
sures and a calmness of soul that nothing could disturb, 







us bv the study of such works as Hie Bha- 
gavad-geetha, the Bhagavatha, the Vairagya-sathaka 
and the like. 

P. 27, 5. Model ;—Countless are the works suggested 
by Valmeeki's Ramayana; countless are the imitations there¬ 
of ; but, it is still their ideal and unapproached. 

P. 28, 1. The noble poem :— Rama was not wrong in 
saying so, in attributing to it extreme sanctity, greatness 
and glory. “You are the life and soul of the Ramayana,” 
says the Sree-guna-rathna-kosa, speaking of Maha-lakshmi. 
Again, the passage “ Unbounded is the might of him whom 
Janaka's daughter has chosen as her husband" (FAMII. 37) 
reveals to us the innate superiority of Seetha- over Rama, 

(«) Of the many reasons adduced by Dasaratha against 
sending Rama after Visvamithra, one was that the boy was 
not yet sixteen. But, Rama was only twelve at that time : 
and it would nut do to speak of him as a little below six¬ 
teen. Now, the Teachers understand it to mean that Rama, 
the Supreme Person, was, in his incarnation, not yet com¬ 
pletely equipped for his work. The Purusha has sixteen 
kalas (rays), and Rama fella little short of the number. Visva- 
mithra imparted to him the mysteries ot the divine weapons, 
that were to be used against tiie demons of darkness ; he 
took him to Mithila, and caused him to break the bow of 
Siva, thus absorbing inio himself the energy concentrated in 
it by Mahadeva, one of the Trinity. For, Rama was the 
Preserver; wrath and destruction was not in his nature ; be 
had to borrow them, as it were, from Rudra, the Destroyer. 
The sage undertook a very strange mission for him ; he 
became a match-maker and induced Jan aka to give his 
daughter in marriage to Rama, who thus became perfect. 
Sakthi, the last and the greatest of the kalas, was inseparably 
wedded to her Lord. But for her, he could not have annihi¬ 
lated the Rakshasa brood. 



Q. How do you account for the easy victory that 
Hama gained over Thataka, Subahu and Mareecha ? He 
was not then married. 


A. The Vidyas, Bala and Athibala, imparted to him 
by the sage during their journey to his Asrama, gave him 
power to slay Thataka ; while, the divine weapons given him 
by his Teacher at the close of the sacrifice enabled him to 
destroy Mareecha, Subahu and their followers, 

(ft) Khara, Dooshana, Thrisiras and their 14,000 followers 
were exterminated by Rama, alone and unaided, in a 
shorter time than it would take to count them. Later on, 
he had to fight against Havana and his hosts ; Lakshmana, 
almost equal to Hama in valour and might, then fought with 
him ; Hanuman, Sugreeva, Jarabavan, Angada and the 
countless monkeys loyally aided him ; the divine weapons 
given him by Agasthya were constantly in use ; Vi- 
bheeshana rendered him signal service in furnishing 
him with every information about the enemy ; but— 
Rama) was no whit nearer success. Agasthya had to 
impart to him the mystery of the Adithya-hridaya ; Indra 
had to send down Iris war-chariot; Mathali, the divine 
charioteer, had to guide the horses ; for days and nights the 
hero had to tight on without pause, without break; and in the 
end, he managed to slay Havana with the Brahmasthra. 
Seetha, the Divine Energy was with Rama on the 
former occasion ; she was away from hint in 
his battle with Havana. Seetha openly embraced Rama on 
his return to her from his battle with Khara and his Rak- 
shasas, biistling with arrows, bleeding at every pore like 
the Asoka tree in full blbaut. What, Seetha, the soul of 
propriety, the ideal of womanly modesty and timidity 
to dare to do this ! It is a very suggestive incident hin¬ 
ting at profound mysteries. She but infused into him fresh 
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fcj “ Ravana! 1 have not ray lord’s sanction to 

destroy you. 1 It I took it upon myself, ray spiritual energy 
would suffer waste, i would not be a true wife to Rama 
I would deprive him of glory and fame that ought to be his. 
Else, I could, with a slight up-raise of ray eye-brow, consume 
you to ashes. Fool ! You deceive yourself with the idea 
that you took me away by force from the side of Rama. 
Could that ever be ? Your fate comes upon you apace, and 
my abduction at your hands is but a friendly hint thrown 
out to you."—(F. R. V. 22). 

“A blazing fire is as nothing before the anger shot 
from Seetha’s eyes. Wonderful is the might acquired by 
Ravana's stern thapas, in that it has saved him from being 
reduced to ashes when he laid violent hands upon her" 
(//>., id. 59). 


(d) Ravana importuned her time and oft to become 
his mistress. He used every art in his power to shake 
her resolve. At last, Seetha began to reply ; but, she 
bethought herself that she might be unconsciously led 
to anger, and dart glances of wrath at him. In a moment 
he would be but a heap of ashes. She would have 
robbed Rama of the fame and glory that would be ins 
of right, as the Fate that laid low ti.e proud head of the 
monarch of Lanka ; she would have earned for herself an 
immortality of evil fame as the model wife that set at naught 
the expressed wishes of her lord and husband. So, it 
were best that she provided against such a dread contin¬ 
gency by placing before her on the ground a blade of straw 
upon which her unconscious wrath might vent itself. 
(lb. id. 21-2.) It was but a trifle for hc-r to annihilate the 
terrible Ravana, 
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Q -—The Ramaj .ina records many instances when 
, Rama has extended 1 is love and protection to such as took 
. refuge in him, thereby illustrating the supreme greatness 
of the Doctrine of Surrender; but Seetha is not so 
distinguished. 


4,—Let us examine Rama's claims first. 

p.—The Devas groaned under the tyranny of Havana 
and sought refuge with the Lord, He came down on earth 
in consequence, lived is a man among men, slew in stern 
battle Havana and his < .ark brood ; and were not the w orlds 
made brighter thereby and the hearts of men and gods 
gladdened ? 

H—If He took birth as a man solely and wholly in 
response to their appeal, you would be about right. But 
the curse of Bhrigu, tiic curse of iNarada, the curse of \ rinda 
and many other causes demanded His presence on earth ; 
and He but made a virtue of necessity if you affirm that His 
incarnation is the immediate reply to the heart-cry of the 

Shining Ones, Have you any other claims more reasonable? 

1 * 

O— Bharatha took refuge with Rama and prayed him 
to. come back and rule over Ayodhya. Rama granted his 
prayer, gave him his wooden sandals to keep till he should 
come back and when he had destroyed the Rakshasas, 
returned on the very day he promised to and took over the 
kingdom from him. This is good evidence, is it not ? 

A. —Dasaratha had promised Kaikeyee two boons ; 
and in consequence, the kingdom was secured to Bharatha 
passing over Rama. He refused what was not his j he wan tec 
to keep the word passed by his father, and he returned only 
after the period of exile was over. There is nothing very 
wonderful or impossible in this ; anyone endowed with an 
ordinary amount of self-respect would have done the same. 
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les, Kaikevee desired that her son Bharatha should rule 
over Ayodhya ; she never bargained that Rama should get it 
back from him and rule instead. So, why bring in the question 
of the Doctrine of Surrender and once more make a virtue of 
necessity ? You are not very happy in your choice of 
proofs. Moreover, \vc have the distinct and emphatic 
declaration of Rama himself to support us, ' I will be the 
last man to harbour even the shadow of a desire to rule over 
this fair realm ; nay, I will not accept it. Far more plea¬ 
sant and congenial to me would be a free and calm life in 
the pathless woods. Neither this kingdom, nor this broad 
earth, nor the manifold pleasures of life here, nor the 
Mansions of the Blessed on high, nay, not even my life has 
any power to attract me.” (V. R. II, 34). " Lakshmana I 

vou might seek far and wide and never come upon another 
such a good father as ours, Behold ! A woman’s word, 
light as a feather, a glance of her angry eyes was 
enough to condemn to a horrible exile for ten years 
and four, him whom he called, time and oft, the 
darling of his heart, the apple of his eye, the life of 
his life—and f, tried my very' best to be an ideal son to 
him. Brother mine ! pardon me saying it, but Folly could 
grow no further. Well, Bharatha, the fortunate son of Kaika- 
vee, who lies upon the heart of the king, may now lord it over 
the broad dominions of Kosala and his wife with him—free, 
without a rival and supremely happy. But, fair brother, 
you know best what my wrath can do. This universe, ani¬ 
mate and inanimate, is but a pile of ashes if I set mv dread 
shaft at it. It is but sweet pity that holds my hand back ; it 
is the Holy Books of our people that tell us it is the greatest 
of sins to go against Law and Duty ; they say (hat tire offen¬ 
ders have to pay very heavily for it in the super-physical 
worlds. Ah ! would that my hands were free and unchained! 
Nothing else prevents me but the fear of the future, And 
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fortunate for our father and brother that it is so. My 
fingers itch to bend my mighty bow and plant a keen shaft in 
the false hearts of Dasaratha and Bharatha ; it will be mercy 
enough, if I should let them escape with their lives. And, 
after all, I would have but come into my own, nor usurped 
another’s right.” (Ib, 33). Now, honestly speaking, is it not 
the veriest contradiction ! And, this is he to whom nothing 
on' earth or in the heavens above nor in the hells below 
holds any charm. 

Further, when Havana and his impious crew had been 
wiped clean off the earth and Rama was at Bharadwajas 
hermitage on his way back to Ayodhya, he sent before him 
Han urn an to apprise Bharatha of his arrival. He would not 
stay at Lanka a moment to accept the kind and sincere 
hospitality of Vibheeshana ; his brother, dearer unto him 
than life itself, was wearing out his heart for him in anxious 


expectation, his eyes eagerly scanning the road that leads 
from the forests to fair Ayodhya. Nfo happiness for him, no 
pleasures, no baths, no perfumes, no royal dresses 01 deco¬ 
rations until he clasps Bharatha to his heart. For, as 
he said Lakshmana, "As a brother, Bharatha stands unrival¬ 
led in the world, past, present and future." But—just mark 
the instructions lie gives to his trusted messenger about Bha¬ 
ratha. "Narrate unto him in detail everything that befell me 
from the time he saw me last till now. But, all the while 
observe him carefully; mark the lleeting expressions that pass 
over his face and form an index to his feelings, his move¬ 
ments, his acts, his words and any other thing that might 
enable you to read his heart like an open book. 11 is but 
natural that, after having exercised unbounded sway over 
the empire of Kosala and had his heart’s desires gratified 
to their utmost, he should find it hard to be called upon 
to resign his kingdom, his pomp, his power, his pleasures 
and sink back into insignificance among the weltering crowd. 
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should be eilher below or above man not to yield 
to the sweet temptation.'’ Now, he knew, better than any 
other, that Bharatha had no other god but him; that he had 
set his hopes upon him, then and for ever ; that earnest 
and humble service to him in all times and in al! places 
was his Means and his Goal ; that the world and its hollow 
phantoms of joy and power were to him as nought. But, 
why should Rama, his god, his ideal, thus cruelly suspect 
him ? Is it manly? Is it brotherly? Is it a Master of Compas¬ 
sion that speaks ? Is it the Teacher of tire Doctrine of 
Surrender? Well ; let us hear of some other instance less 
illogical and more reasonable. 

Q .—A crow offered him a deadly insult, one which 
the meanest of men would avenge dreadfully. Yet, when 
the miserable criminal clasped his feet in humble appeal, 
he gave it refuge ; he pardoned it ; he gave it back the 
life that was rightly forfeited. Now, is it not as good an 
instance as any one can wish ? 

A.—Unfortunately no. The crow insulted Scctha, 
and not Rama. Yet, she was never wroth against him ; 
she did not cry out for vengeance ; she did not hound 
on her husband to pursue the offender. On the contrary, 
when the crow had exhausted every available source of 
help, every means of escape, it came back even unto him 
whose red shaft pursued it mercilessly. In its utter 
bewilderment it unconsciously clasped the feet of 
Seetha, mistaking her for Rama. She was sorely 
afraid that her lord would take offence at this unwitting 
slight offered to him ; for, were not the feet of the crow 
stretched towards him, who held its life in the hollow of his 
hand ? So, she hastened to lift it up and place its head at 
the feet of Rama. Such was ihe love of the Mother of 
Mercy. But, Rama, whom the crow had never offended, was 
beside himself with rage. Against the puny creature, too 
I-:-;? 
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-fiif below notice as an opponent, Rama, the descendent of 
monarchs, the veteran warrior, launched his terrible shaft. 
He chased it without a moment’s respite through the 
three worlds; and at last, the miserable bird came 
back in utter despair to him who set iiis blood-hounds upon 
it, and laid its head at his feet in abject submission. 
He granted it life—but at the earnest' appeal and 
prayer of Seetha who suffered most. Nay, even then, his 
calculating instincts got the better of him and the crow 
bought its deliverance from death with one of his eyes. A 
fair example of the Doctrine of Surrender ! ! 

Q.—Let he. A vulture, a mere bird, was raised by him 
to the Worlds of Light that are won by incalculable ages of 
hard thapas and no end of merit. 

A.—Yes. Jatayus, the vulture, the friend of his father* 
defended Seetha to the last, and nobly sacrificed his life in 
his master’s cause; and, Rama freed him from the cycle 
of birth and death. But, when all is said and done, it is a 
bargain, and no disinterested act. It is not a thing to be 
proud of. 

Q. —Well. The hermits of Dandaka prayed Rama to 
save them from the cruelties of the Rakshasas and nobly did 
Rama fulfil his promise to them. Surely, you cannot at¬ 
tach any stigma of selfishness or calculation to it. 

A.—Unfortunately yes. The same causes that vitiated 
the first instance hold good here too in full force. 

Q.—Vali insulted his brother Sugreevapast all bearing ; 
lie forcibly took his wife into himself; he chased him to 
the four corners of the Earth ; he kept him ever in mortal 
terror cf himself. Now, Rama interposed, took Sugreeva 
under his protection, put an end to Vaii’s career of iniquity 
and restored to Sugreeva his wife and his kingdom. What 
have you to say to this ?. Sugreeva took refuge with Rama 
and had no reason to repent of it. 






not stand under any 
he and his myriad hosts 


of monkeys and bears placed themselves at the disposal 
of Kama, sought for his wife far and near, discovered her 
at Lanka, did yeoman service in exterminating the 
liakshasas and restored Seetha to tiie arms of her hus¬ 
band, Again, nice calculation ; again, a hard -driven bar¬ 
gain, worthy of a son of Israel. A truce to this and similar 
proofs of Rama s disinterested compassion. 

Further, Rama had no cause of quarrel with Vali. 
Like a coward, like a common assassin, like a hired bravo, 
lie stabbed Vali in the dark from behind ; he lay concealed 
behind the leafy foliage of a tree when he let fly his 
treacherous arrow at the heart of the noble Vali, whom 
he dared not face in open fight. He shot the hero of a 
hundred fights while he was fighting with Sugreeva 
—another act of meanness and cowardice. But the arrow 
of his brother slew him when lie came down again on 
earth as Krishna ; for, tire hunter was no other than the son 
of his father, albeit illegitimate. 

Moreover, the head and front of Vali’s offence was his 
abduction of Sugreeva's wife and for this heinous crime 
the lord of monkeys was foully done to death. But, the 
very same champion of justice and morality looked on with 
approval while Sugreeva, his protege, took unto himself 
Fhara, the wife of Vali, his elder brother. 

Q.—It may be so. But I shall submit to your considera¬ 
tion the last and the most forcible instance ; and I am sure 


that you have but to hear it to accept it unreservedly and 
without demur. What say you of the world-famous Vibhec- 
shana-saranagathi ? Rama gave shelter to the brother 
of the very man who had offered him the deadliest of in¬ 
sults. Against the advice and the importunities of his friends* 
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fa and his captains, he welcomed Vibheeshana, pro¬ 
mised him refuge and protection, destroyed his enemies 
and gave him the empire of the Rakshasas to rule over ? 

A,—I am glad you have come to the end of your list. 
Now, for vour ideal example. Vibhecshana remained with 
his brother and king as long as he was basking in the 
smiles of Fortune. He was loaded with honors, titles, 
wealth, commands and every luxury his heart could 
desire. But, when the first breath of Adversity dimmed. 
Havana’s reign of glory, the son of his father, the flesh of 
his flesh, abandoned him; nay, he went over to his deadliest 
enemy, placed himself at his absolute disposal, and by his 
cunning, by his treachery, brought about the destruction of 
lits brother, bis kith and kin and his race. His hatred did 
not stop at the gates of Death, but pursued Havana be¬ 
yond, into the realms of quiet asid peace. He refused to 
perform for Dasagreeva the last offices that should raise him 
to the homes on high of his ancestors of happy memory. 
“ Little do I reck what the stupid world might say of me. 
They may call me cruel, heartless and ungrateful. But, he 
who lies before me was my deadliest enemy and the most 
hated. It was but the accident of birth that brought us to¬ 
gether as the sons of the same mother. True, he deserves 
respect and reverence at my hands as a brother 1 ; but, I 
would be the greatest sinner if I should bow my head to 
him, knowing as 1 do his black heart and blacker deeds. 
The Path of Righteousness knows him not; he was a monster 
of cruelty, utterly heartless, nay, fiendish in his vengeance. 
Tmth was a stranger to his lips ; many a woman's heart has he 
broken ; many a woman's fair name has he soiled ; many a 
woman's life has he made an everlasting hell ; the worlds' 
stood in affright and dismay so long as he was counted 
among the living ; and now, they breath in peace. No, I will 
not defile myself by touching him. ” And this was the amiable 
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:mcl mild Vibheeshana who sought refuge with Kama ; this 
was the Vibheeshana whom Rama took unto his heart. 
I would like to know how he would have acted under 
similar circumstances—-if Lakshmana were to go over to 
Kavana and canvass by every means in his power the death 
of his brother: if Bharatha and Satbrughna were to aid the 
King of Lanka with their forces and those of their allies. 

Now, 11 look upon this picture and upon that,—the 
counterfeit presentment of two brothers." Kumbhakarna, 
brother unto Kavana, heard that his king had abducted See- 
tha from the side of Rama; he knew it was a base and sinful 
deed ; he knew that it would bring upon them all sorrow, 
misery, disgrace and ruin ; he did not mince matters with 
Kavana, but spoke plainly and bluntly, even more 
so than Vibheeshana. But, here ends the compari¬ 
son. Vibheeshana resented the obstinacy of Havana; 
his self-respect was wounded when he saw his advice 
not taken ; in high dudgeon he left the place with four 
follower to keep him company. Kumbhakarna but smiled 
in pity at Havana's pertinacity. He was too noble-minded to 
take notice of the insults offerred to him. He would not 
take mortal offence because his sincere and precious advice 
was treated with contempt. He only said to himself, “ Poor 
Kavana is driving us on to certain destruction and all be¬ 
cause he will not see that he is in the wrong. But, I know 
my duty better. It is right here by the side of my brother, 
my king and my bread-giver. Myself, my kith and kin, 
my wealth, my time, my talents, my hopes here and here¬ 
after are valuable in my eyes only as they are useful to him 
and to his cause, right or wrong. It is not for a servant to 
look through or behind Jits master's orders ; he knows but 
one thing—to obey.” And lie went unto certain death, open- 
eyed and glad of heart. The Lords of Karma could not 
deny him the bright worlds where repose the bens of Duty 
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and warriors stern, who never knew what it was to retreat. 
In later times, Bheeshma,Drbna,Kripa,Karna, and numerous 
others knew (till well that King Dhritharashtra and his 
sons acted wrongly and flouted law and justice. But, it 
was not for them to question. They did their duty in 
pointing out the two paths ; which advice being neglected, 
they dirt their duty to the last, and gave up their bodies and 
lives on the field of battle for those whose salt they had 
eaten. Sugreeva and Vibheeshana taking rufugc with 
Rama were but two offenders against human law and jus¬ 
tice seeking some one who will wink at their crimes and 
further their traitorous schemes ; Rama’s offering them 
refuge and protection is but a polite name for shielding 
criminals and driving bard bargains with them, all along 
with a careful eye to his own interests. Now, your world- 
famous Vibheeshana-saranagathi, what is it, to put it most 
mildly, hut a practical demonstration of the old proverb, 
“ Scratch my back and I will scratch yours?” 

“ Never shall 1 let go the hand of him who seeks me 
out as a friend. He may have ‘ one virtue linked to a 
thousand crimes’; hut he is ail the more welcome to me 
and to all good men. It is quite enough if a man comes up 
to me and says but once ' I am yours to do with me as you 
will ’; and right then and there do I promise him safety, and 
immunity ; he has nothing more to fear from any created 
being. This is my rule of life ; this is my motto ; this is 
vow I shall ever keep". Now, this I believe, is the 
test upon which you found your famous Doctrine of Surren¬ 
der. Let us examine them somewhat. 

Whenever a man is borne down to the earth by his 
load of misery, whenever dangers and troubles assail him 
from every side, he seeks out one whose eyes can see into 
his heart, whose heart can beat in sympathy with his grief, 
whose arm can stand between him and his Nemesis. And 
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to him he clasps hands of appeal and cries “ Lord ! Misery 
has marked me for its own. Powerless am I to stay its 
cruel hand. No other protector have I but you. My only 
refuge is in your mercy. It behoves thee to stand between 
me and my torment.'’ “ Fear not," exclaims the saviour, 
out of the utter pity that wells up from the depths of his 
heart, 11 It shall be my care to see that sorrow and grief, 
danger and trouble approach you not. You have my word 
for it. : He never seeks any return nor even dreams of it; 
his wealth, his kin, his friends, his followers, his fame, 
his life, his hopes here and hereafter are as nothing to him 

before his plighted word. This is Abhaya-pradana - 

offering refuge to him who seeks it. 

He is most deserving of charity or assistance, from 
whom we have not as yet received any help or obligation, 
and from whom we have no reason to expect it at any time 
iiereafter. Refuge too should be offered only to such a one. 

When a man offends us grievously and we are about 
to wreak our vengeance upon him, he clasps our feet and 
cries to us in piteous accents, “ Save me. 1 have sinned 
against you.” Our nobler instincts might change our 
wrath into pity and we may forgive him his offence ; but, 
that is not A bhaya-prathwa. That is nothing for us to be 
proud of; for, it is our duty to forgive those that injure us. 
Now, from whose wrath do we save him ? From whom do 
we protect him ? 

We let him exhaust every available source of refuge. 
Every one turns his face from the suppliant. In the extremity 
of despair, he comes to us ; and we exclaim out of a 
conceited heart, “ Fear not, I shall be your saviour". But, 
there is no virtue in it nor glory. If, in a village, there are 
none others who can afford to entertain wayfarers and guests, 
the rich man of the place can claim no special merit 
it he keeps open house to the hungry and the needy ; 





Tor, they come to him perforce, and common humanity 
will not allow him to shut his doors against them. But, 
if, when there are many in the village who can well afford 
to give shelter and fond to the hungry, the rich man above 
mentioned anticipates them, that is something to speak of ; 
Urn! is hospitality. 

A poor soul, whom the rough gales of adversity 
have driven adrift, swallows his pride, self-respect and man¬ 
hood, lays his head at our feet and cries, 41 I am powerless 
to save myself. I take my refuge in you and we, with a 
heart big with pride, extend our lofty protection unto him. 
Take another case. The victim of misfortune seeks us not; 
his voice is not raised to us in piteous appeal ; lie keeps his 
sorrow unto himself; wc seek him out; we gauge his depth 
of suffering; and when he least expects it, we chase away his 
fears. Now, which is more manly, more honourable, more 
sympathetic, more welcome, more characteristic of a cham¬ 
pion of the Doctrine of Surrender ? But, Rama has ex-' 
pressed in no uncertain terms, that he who takes refuge in 
him must present, as his first credentials, the outspoken 
confession of utter inability and weakness to save himself— 
"My hands are powerless to ward off the dangers that assail 
■me, “I take my refuge in you. Save me, O, Lord of Mercy 1'' 

Further, Rama’s words—“ Even if lie possesses a single 
virtue linked to a thousand crimes ”—are an open confes¬ 
sion of his views of the question. He admits that there arc 
men who offend and who ought to be forgiven. Besides, 
there is no recorded instance of his forgiving fully and 
freely and disinterestedly t anv one who did him a serious 
harm. 

Q.—Ii Rama, the Ideal King, does not illustrate in him¬ 
self the Doctrine of Refuge in all its grandeur, in all its 
beauty and in all its perfection, then, surely we have no 
other being in the whole creation that can take his place ? 
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A. —Nay, not so. Seetha, the Mother ot Mercy, stands 
forth for all time the best and the noblest champion of the 
Doctrine of Refuge. 

The crow dug his brazen beak and talons into her fair 
and soft flesh; he offered her the deadliest insult ever known; 
but, she pitied his ignorance that drove him on to the crime; 
she stood up between him and the wrath of Rama ; she 
begged his life from her lord and successfully. 

Her jailers, the Rakshasis, cruel, heartless and terrible 
of visage, threatened her time and oft with mutilation, and 
refined torture ; reviled and scoffed at her ; made her the 
most repulsive and horrible proposals. But, never for a 
single moment did any shadow of resentment darken her 
heart, never any the least craving for vengeance, for punish¬ 
ment ; her spirit was never wroth at their inhumanities. 


Later on, Thrijata described to the tormentors the dream 
that she saw and said, “I know, of a truth, that Rama comes 
here sooner than you think. Havana and his race are to- be 
wiped off the earth, root and branch. This Seetha, your 
uncomplaining vicitim, shall see the end of her sorrows and 
shall sit on tiie lap of her noble lord. But, then your hour of 
doom and torment strikes ; and if you would be spared the 
dread vengeance of Rama, if you would not that the hounds 
of Seetha’s righteous wrath fasten their brazen fangs deep 
into your vitals, clasp her feet in piteous appeal ; soothe 
her wounded heart with soft prayer ; prefer in time your 
petitions for pardon and mercy. Fear not that she will 
spurn you in scorn and anger ; for, one has but to murmur 
* I seek your protection’ to be assured of her pity and grace. 
She and no other, can ward off five dread chastisement that 
hangs over our heads. Ho, let us take our refuge in her." 
But, they, out of natural mistrust and hardness of heart, spoke 
not. And, lo ! Seetlia took their dubious silence for glad 
consent and exclaimed out of a heart welling with 
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■ty, “ I will, of a surety, protect von from harm ”, 
V. R V.51. 


Hanuman sought her out in the Asoka garden after the 
war was over and said, “ Mother of Mercy ! These hags, 
these Kakshasis, tormented you cruelty past all bearing, 
when you were plunged in grief; they scoffed at your love 
towards my Lord ; they tried every means in thein power 
to turn your heart away from Rama; they would have 
thrown you into the arms of Ravana ; and I stood by, I saw 
it all—a silent and impotent spectator. But, my time is 
come ; this is my hour of victory ; this is their hour of doom. 
Their lord and master, who set them on to this task, is now 
a headless corpse ; and they have no one to save them 
from my just wrath. I await but a single word of per¬ 
mission from you to wreak my fearful vengeance upon them.” 
So he prayed—he who had done unto her the most 
valuable service; he who sought her out in her desolation, 
in her prison and brought her comfort, hope and joy ; he who 
restored her to the arms of her lord and love. But, she 
never hesitated ; she never faltered; no considerations, 
no benefits, no hopes, no partiality, no prejudices dimmed, 
even for a moment, her clear conception of duty, of mercy 
and of justice. “ Maruthi, thou faithful friend and loyal 
henchman ! Know you not that these are the slaves of 
Ravana ? Their bodies, their souls, their words, their acsf 
are at his command; they are but moving automata that 
obey his slightest thought; how then are they responsible for 
what they did ? Have they any cause of anger against me ? 
They had no mind to torment me. Now’ that their 
master Ravana is dead,* they persecute me no more. 
One should be very much below humanity to be wroth 
with them. I but reap what I sowed in the past; and, no 
other can take my place. It is only the foolish beast that 
would bite to pieces the shaft that wounds his heart, but 


looks not beyond it to him who sent it. So, these have 
done me no harm and / have nothing to complain ot at 
their hands. Then, why should you desire to torment 
them ? 

Once upon a time, a hunter was chased by a tiger 
very closely and saved himself by running up a lofty tree 
that stood welcomingly near. But lo 1 there was a huge 
grizzly bear sitting on its branches; the man, in utter 
despair, threw himself on the mercy of the hairy monster 
and cried “1 place my life in your hands. Do with me as 
you will.” "Fear not 11 replied the bear “The tiger 
shall not come at you," Later on, the hunter was over* 
come with sleep and the bear- allowed him to rest 
his head on its lap. Then, the tiger called out to the bear 
above and said “ Friend, we are of the same kind ; we iivc 
in the same forest; we have our joys and sorrows in 
common. But, this is a man, a hunter by profession and 
our sworn enemy ; he makes his living by killing us ; he is not 
of our kith nor kin ; wejhave nothing in common with him. 
The moment he is safe from my clutches, he will forget 
everything that he owes you and will return your kind¬ 
ness by seeking to kill you. Throw him down to me. We 
will go shares upon him," 

Then, the bear, out of the generosity of his nature, sternly 
replied, “ Enough of this. What treachery and baseness ! 
He who seeks me out and craves my protection is my 
honored guest. If 1 should place myself on a level with you 
and traitorously hand him over to your tender mercies, the 
finger of Scorn would be ever pointed at me as a monster of 
wickedness, as a wretch that betrayed him that sought 
shelter with me. Nay, the Holy Books say thai an 
eternity of nameless woe in the deepest and the darkest hells 
is the portion of such mgrates. Soil my ears no more 
with such foulness.’’ 
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Soon after, the hunter awoke, and the bear, feeling tired 
and sleepy, laid his head on his lap and fell into profound 
slumber. Then, the tiger called out to him and said “ Fool \ 
You sought to escape me, is it ? A nice person have you 
pitched upon to protect you. May be you belong to the same 
species ; may be you live together ;may be he is your dear 
friend. Idiot that you are ! Know you not that he is a deadlier 
enemy to you than myself. You have played into his hands 
nicely and placed your head between his jaws. He but waits 
for me to leave this place to crush your poor bones to powder. 
Now, be wise and take heed in time, Throw him down to 
me while he is heavy with sleep. It matters very little to 
me Whether you or he goes to relieve my pangs of 
hunger. Look sharp and neither of us will be the worse 
for it.'’ 


Alas ! Man, frail man, listened to the words of the 
tempter and fell. Distrust of the noble bear grew upon 
him apace and without a pang of regret he threw him down 
to the tiger. But, beneficent Providence slept not; the 
bear awoke as it feil and by an instinctive movement, caught 
at a branch and swung himself up to his seat. Then 
horrible fear came over the traitor and he gave himself up 
for lost. But, the noble beast read his heart like an open 
book and said to him with a smile, « Good man 1 Fear not. 
Far be it from me toe\cr seek to remember what you 
might have been tempted to do ; and far be it from me to 
seek to go back upon my plighted word." 

At once, the wily tiger turned the situation to his ad¬ 
vantage and cried out, 11 Friend Bruin ! See you not that I 
was a true prophet ? Now, it needs no ghost to tell you 
that your protege is a demon of ingratitude. If you have 
not taken leave of vour sense?, you will at once throw him 
down to me. 1 ' 
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And to him spake back the bear, “ It is in the nature of 
things for fire to scorch, for water to drown, for scorpions to 
sting, for cobras to kill, A wicked heart ever asserts 
itself; but, no one who walks the Path of Righteousness 
ever dreams of taking offence at it- He would not place 
himself on the same level by seeking to pay back ingrati¬ 
tude with injury, To me my life is as naught, when 
placed against my plighted word. Truth is the brightest 
jewel that ever shines on the head of.the righteous. 1 ' He 
dosed his ears to every argument that the tiger used to 
draw him away from his purpose and watched over the 
safety of the hunter that live-long night until the tiger 
slunk away from the spot in sheer despair, 


Now, Anjaneya ! you would be the last to advise me to 
behave lees nobly than tire beast. He who does us good is 
entitled to our love, to our gratitude, even to the fullest, is it 
not ? But, equally so, if not more, is he who seeks to harm 
us. It is no great boast that we return good for good ; but, 
to return good for evil is something worth remembering. 

Now, take this view of the case. If every being in the 
universe were to sin and go against the Good Law, then, 
sin is no name for it. Now, can you point out to me any 
one who has not sinned ? If so, he is welcome to judge teb 
others and punish them. Let him that is pure, let him 
that is perfect, sit in judgment over the guilty. It is my 
h®nest conviction that the wide world holds none such. All 
have broken Hie sweet harmony of nature or will; all 
deserve to be judged and punished ; and then, it is no 
crime and it is no punishment. Hence, i say unto you 
“THERE IS NO EVIL IN THE WORLD; THERE 
IS NO EVIL-DOER, NAY, NOT ONE." 

My lord and master, whom all hold as the Ideal Man, 
the Soul of Perfection, is the first offender and the worst— 
even he to whose service you have dedicated yourself. The 
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inest and the most insignificant creature on earth seeks 
to protect with his life, if necessary, its mate, who looks up 
to it for help, for guidance and for safety. It defends her 
life, her honor and her happiness with its last breath. Be¬ 
hold ! Sree Rama is a man, the crown of creation ; nay, 
more, he is a warrior brave, and the descendant of a long 
line of heroes ; the blood of the Ikshwakus runs in his 
veins. And here, he has chosen to swallow an insult, even 
the deadliest, put up on him by a Rakshasa. He calls me 
his wife ; he took my hand into his before the bright God 
of Fire, swore for all time to love, to cherish and to protect 
me ; l am, as he says, dearer to him than life ; I put my 
trust in his manhood, in his might, in his nobility and 
followed him to the trackless wilds; and there came a vile 
Rakshasa, a monster of iniquity, laid violent hands upon me, 
and bore me away to his island-lair. Hours, days, weeks, 
months have gone by ; and still my lord comes not ; his 
patience or cowardice is something unspeakable. Is it 
human? Is it manly? Is it warrior-like t is it kingly r 
Was 1 wrong in saying that he is the first and the worst of 
offenders? Go, mete out just punishment to him first and 
foremost. 

You come next. Sugreeva’s servant you arc and mes¬ 
senger ; his word is or should be a law unto you; it is not 
for you to transgress it nor to exceed it. He who 
does not what his master bids him is as much guilty 
as he who does what his master bids him not. Now, honestly 
speaking, were your master's commands to seek me out and 
take back the news to him ? Or, Had you orders to go fur¬ 
ther, to destroy this Asoka grove, to slay the warriors 
Ravana, and set fire to his capital 5 You are a traitor 
unto your master, You are a criminal of no mean order. 
Go, mete out justice and punishment to yourself before 
you speak of others. 


'Last, hut nnt the least, I who discourse so wisely 
to you, am a great offender. The daughter of a race 
of warriors, spouse to the greatest hero of all time, I live in 
the breath of my fair name and chastity ; I should know no 
other god but my husband ; and never, even in my wildest 
dreams, should the shadow of another man darken my 
heart. I should have put away this frail body the moment 
that the impious hands of the Rakshasa polluted it with 
their touch. That is or should have been my D harm a. 
But I turned my face away from it ; twice five months have 
gone by ; and yet you see me clinging to this hated life like 
the most abandoned woman. Go, mete out justice due 
and punishment stem to me, ere you proceed further. 

Now, sit in honest judgment over Sree Rama, your¬ 
self and me, Time enough to think of how you should 
deal with the poor Rakshasis," (V. R. VI. 115). 

Who is the champion and the living exponent of the 
Doctrine of Refuge ? Rama or Seetha ? These and many 
other considerations goto prove that Valmeeki was perfectly 
right in designating his noble epic as Scetha-Charithra of 
mighty renown.—Go, 

27. 26 Sattg i—Vide V. R. Vtl. 71, 93, 94, 98, 99. 

26, 6. The science and art of song :—Musical instru¬ 
ments among the Hindus are classified into Thatha (string¬ 
ed), Sushira (having holes), Avanaddha (covered with 
leather) and Ghana (solid). The Veena, the Sithar, the Fid¬ 
dle, the Violin, the Harp and other stringed instruments 
come under Thatha. Veenas are either Sruthi-veena, adapted 
to the 22 sruthis or the Swara-veena, adapted to the seven 
swarns. The Ekathanthri or Brahma-veena (one-stringed^ 
the Nakula (two-stringed), the Thrithantrika or Janthra (three- 
stringed), the Chithra (seven-stringed), the Vipanachika (nine- 
stringed), the Maththakokila, or Swaramandala (twenty-one 
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ged), the Alapini, the Kinnari, the Pinaki, the Parivadini 
and the Nissan ka are the chief varieties. Kachchapee, 
Mahathee, Kalavathee and Puruhoothee are the names of the 
Veenas used by Sarasvathi, the Goddess of Speech, Narada, 
Thumburu and Visvavasu, the Gandharvas, respectively. 

The Raga vibodha describes the construction of the 
Veena thus:—The frame should be 46 Indian inches in 
length. Five inches from the end there should be a hole'open 
on both sides of the Veena to fix the movable pegs. 
An inch within this hole should be made another smaller 
one, with a (irmly fixed peg to hold fast the moveable peg. 
One inch beyond this a little piece of wood about 2 inches 
high and 4 inches wide should be placed for the strings 
to run over.” 

An ideal player upon the Veena should be a proficient 
in the technicalities of Nada, Sruthi, Swara, Grama and 
Raga ; of handsome mien and faultless features, he should 
not move to and fro from his seat ; his arms and fingers 
should not tire and show signs of exhaustion during the 
performance. Calmness, self-control, keenness of percep¬ 
tion, concentration of mind, a melodious voice and profi¬ 
ciency in vocal and instrumental music should form his 
prominent characteristics. 

The Sushira includes Vamsa, Pava, Pavika, Muralee, 
Madhukarce, Kahala, Tutldukinee, Chukka (all varieties of 
the flute), Sringa (the horn), Sankha {the conch) etc. 


The perfect player on the above should not move from 
his seat when playing ; his fingers should pass with mar¬ 
vellous rapidity over the sound-holes ; he should bring out 
the nature and soul of the Ragas and the Raginis, he should 
be a skilled vocalist; by suitable preludes he should guide 
those who sing to his accompaniment ; and he should 
deftly cover up their defects. There should be a leader and 
four others to follow him. 



Avanaddha includes the Pataha, Mardala, Hviduk 
ka, Karata, Ghata, Ghatasa, Dayasa, Dakka, Damaruka, 
Dhakkalee, Runja, Thrivalie, Dundubhee, Bheri, Nissana, 
Thumbakee, Mandidakka, Jhallari, Seliuka, Oukkuli and 
other varieties, o£ which the drum and the kettle-drum are 
the types. 


The Ghana comprises the Thala, Kamsya-thala, Ghanta, 
Kshudra-ghrmtika, Jayaghanta, Kasra, Sukthi, Pattaand other 
varieties, of which the cymbals, the bells, great and small, the 
gong, and the triangle, are the most widely known. 

The above are generally played upon during the 
coronations of kings, marches, festivals, marriages and 
other festive occasions, earth-quakes and other por¬ 
tents, battles, and the intervals between scenes and acts 
in plays depicting the Heroic and the Terrible. They ward 
off evil, put life and energy into the hearts of warriors and 
lead them on to deeds of fame and valour. 


The Vamsa (flute) is generally made of bamboo, 
mahogany, ivory, sandal-wood, iron, bronze, silver or gold. 
Its varieties arc named Uinapathi, Thripurusha, Chathur- 
mukha, Panchavakthra, Shanmukha, Muni, Vasu, Nadendra, 
Mahananda, Rudra. Adithya, Manu, Kala-nithi, Ashthada- 
sangula, Murali and Sruthi-nithi, according as the distance 
from the sounding hole and the last one is 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7,8,9, 10,11, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 and 22 inches res¬ 

pectively. Those with less than 5 inches interval are 
pitched too high ; the Murali and the Sruthi-nithi are 
pitched too low ; those with intervals of 13, 15 and 17 inches 
do not clearly mark out the notes ; hence the above 
varieties are not generally favoured. 

The Pam is made of bamboo ; it is 9 inches long and 
hound with tin bands. 


The Pavika too is made of bamboo ; it is 12 

K—51 
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es long and has a sounding hole and ,'> others to play 
The Yaks has and the Nag as are charmed by it. 

The Muralee is over two spans in length and has four 
holes to play upon. 

The Madhnkaree is 28 inches long and made of horn 
or wood. Four inches from the sounding hole, there are 
seven others to play upon. Between the two there is ano¬ 
ther on the other side, in which a small copper tube is in¬ 
serted to make the sound sweeter. It is alternately closed 
and opened with the left thumb when playing. 


The Kahala is three spans in length and made of 
copper, silver or gold. Its mouth is formed like the Dhatura 
flower in bloom. It produces Ha, Hoo and similar 
sounds and is generally played when announcing the deeds 
and glories and titles of warriors and heroes. The Thundu- 
kini and the Chukka are other varieties of it, two and four 
spans in length respectively. 

The Sringa dhe horn) is shaped like the face of an ele¬ 
phant and is made of ox-horn, It is smooth and shapely ; 
a piece of the bull’s horn, 8 inches long and like the Dhatura 
flower in shape, is to be attached to the bottom. It is gene¬ 
rally used by shepherds. 

The Conch should be flawless, deep in the middle and 
not exceeding 11 inches in length. It tapers gradually from 
the sounding hole, which should be £ an inch in diameter. 

The Pataha is two-fold, corresponding to.the Margl and 
the Desi styles of music. 

The Ghata is like a pot in appearance, hard, smooth 
and made of well-baked day. Small of mouth and large of 
body, it is sometimes covered with a piece of leather over 
the former, It is placed on the lap and played upon with 
both hands. 


The Dmdubin (war drum) gives out a loud and 
sonorous sound even like the roaring of dark clouds during 
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the rains. It is played upon in the houses of gods, or after 
victories, or on auspicious occasions. 

The Ghana variety include all musical instruments 
made of bronze well-purified, The Ghanta (bell) is generally 
rung during divine worship. 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Sadasiva, Parvathi, Brahma, Bharat ha, Kasyapa, Mat- 
hanga, Yashtika, Durga, Sakthi, Bharadwaja, Gauthania, 
Vasishtha, Chyavana, Bhringi, Yagnavalkya, Brihaspathi, 
Sukra, Ganesa, Subrahmanya, Vayu, Kambala, Aswathara, 
Narada, Thumburu, Anjaneya, Ravana, Nandi, Visvavasu, 
Rambha, Haha, Hoohoo, Usha, Adisesha, Sarngadeva, 
Somanatha, Sardoola, Kohala, Visakhila, Danthila, Arjuna, 
Mathriguptha, Swath i, Guha, Bindu-raja, Kshethra-raja, 
Rahala, Rudrasena, Bhoja, Paramapthi, Somasa, Lollata, 
Nobhata, Sankuka, Bhatta, Abhinavagupt :ia, Keerthi- 
dhara and many others arc regarded as very high authori¬ 
ties on the science and art of music. 

The western world can have no better idea of Hindu 
music as a science and an art than that conveyed in the 
following extracts from the writings of my esteemed friend 
Mr. P. Thirumalayya Naidu of Madras, whose profound study 
of the theory and the practice of music in tire East and in the 
West entitles him, more than any other, to speak with autho¬ 
rity on the subject. 

HINDU MUSIC. 

“The unqualified testimony of oriental scholars lias long 
marked India as the cradle of arts, sciences and literature, 
at a time when other nations scarcely emerged from the 
rudest state of barbarism, The early speculations of the 
Hindus overran every department of scientific truth and of 
philosophical research. The character of their religious 
institutions necessitated an early enquiry into the intricacies 
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of various sciences whose knowledge was indispensable 
to them. Their proficiency in the most abstruse mathematics 
and astronomy, and their ever-marked readiness to unriddle 
the complex subtleties of metaphysics have always excited 
universal admiration. As “ the country which affords us 
the most ancient memorials of a perfect language, of 
an advanced civilization, of a philosophy where all direc¬ 
tions of human thought find their expression, of a poetry 
immensely rich in every style," it was no less remarkable 
for “ a musical art corresponding with the lively sensibility 
of the pepole". At a time when other nations were perhaps 
revelling in the scanty pleasure afforded by combinations 
of a few musical sounds, the Hindu sages already knew 
the origin of sound and were acquainted with the relation¬ 
ship of musical sounds in all their details, The sacrificial 
rites enjoined by their religion were always accom¬ 
panied by chants of Vedic hymns. These which were 
sung perhaps at the early dawn of civilization, have 
come down to us with usullied purity and transcendental 
beauty, and are held in a venerable appreciation which 
lapse of time could not alter. They, are considered by 
some European scholars as the pastoral song of a nation 
of shepherds. They must indeed lie extraordinary shep¬ 
herds, who, at such an early stage of the world, had 
such a wonderful perception of sound as to enable them to 
arrive at its thorough analysis. They must have been extra, 
ordinary men who invented stringed instruments and knew 
the use of frets, at a time of world's civilization when other 
countries scarcely emerged from the stage of percussive 
instruments, which is said to be the earliest iri the history 
of music. 

The hymns of the Rig and Sama Vedas are the earli¬ 
est examples of words set to music. The authoress of “-'1 he 
music of the waters” says : ‘ In the Rig-Veda or the sacred 





hymns of the Brahmins, several hymns are addressed to 
waters (ap), some to the nadi (the rivers), and some to Maruts 
(the storms); so, the connexion between Indian Music 
and the world of waters is one of great antiquity and 
classical association. In Mr. D, Whitney’s article on the 
Veda, he gives, amongst other portions of the work, a few 
of the hymns to the great rivers ; one account of the 
propitiation ot the two branches of the Indus—the modern 
Beas and Sutlej— by songs and praises from the Saint 
Vis warn itra, the chief priest of Bharat as". The Vedic 
musical chants, a work of 4000 years ago, have the same 
thrilling charm and enduring interest to the modern 
Hindu, as it was to his simple ancestors, who, struck 
with the resplendent beauty of the rising sun, burst 
forth into praises of the sun as the “ eye of the universe,” 
Some suppose that the first development of our music 
dates from the composition of the Sama Veda which, it 
appears, recognises but five notes, Uka, ni, s<t , ri, ga — mo 
and pa being supposed to be later additions- Others suppose 
that “ music must have been cultivated in very early ages by 
the Hindus, as the abridged names of the seven notes, viz. 
sa, ri, ga, tna, pa, dha and ni, are said to occur in the Sama 
Veda and in their perfect order. " Numerous allusions to 
music and musical instruments occur in the Vedic literature. 
Later on, the names ot the seven notes of the musical 
scale occur in the Vedangas, Chandas, and Sikshas. 

In the Upanishads, which, Prof. Max Muller thinks, 
“must be older than (500 B, c. i. e., anterior to the rise of 
Buddhism ’, several references are found to musical in¬ 
struments which were then in common use. !n the Chan- 
dogya Upanishad, we find, Therefore Vaka Dalbhya 
knew it. He was the Udgathri (singer) of the Maimishiya 
sacrificers and by singing he obtained for them their 
wishes', “The Udgeetha, of which a poet said, I chose the 
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ing note of the Sam an as good for cattle, 
belongs to Agni ; the indefinite note belongs to Prajapathi ; 
the definite note to Soma, the soft and smooth note to 
Vayu, the smooth and strong note to indra, the heron-like 
note to Brihaspathi the dull note to Vanina' 1 . Rules were at 
an early period laid down as to the qualifications necessary 
tor a singer at a sacrifice. We find in the Rrihadaranyaka 
Upanisbad, “ He who knows what ts the property of this 
Saman obtains property. Now verily its property is tone 
only. Therefore let a priest, who is going to perform the 
sacrificial work of a Sama-siiiger, desire that his voice may 
have a good tone, and iet him perform the sacrifice with a 
voice that is in good tone. Therefore people (who want a 
priest) for a sacrifice, look out for one who possesses a 
good voice, as for one who possesses property”. Mention 
is also made in the same Upanishad, of the drum, the conch- 
shell and the lute, it will be seen from the following quota¬ 
tion from the Aithareya Aranyaka that the lute of the modem 
day differs but slightly from a description of the one given 
therein. “ Next comes this divine lute (the human body made 
by the gods). The lute made by man is an imitation of it. 
As there is a head of this, so there is a head of that (lute 
made by man). As there is a stomach of this, so there 
is a cavity (/. e., the board) of that. As there is a tongue of 
this, so there is a tongue in that. As there are fingers 
of this, so there are strings of that. As there are vowels 
ot this, so there are tones of that. As there are conso¬ 
nants of this, so there are touches of that. As this is 
endowed with sound and firmly strung, so that is endow¬ 
ed with sound and firmly strung. As this is covered 
with a hairy skin, so that is covered with a hairy skin. 
Verily in former times they covered a lute with a hairy 
skin ”. It is quite clear from the above, that lutes were 
in existence covered with hairy skin at a time even prior 
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to that of this Upanlshad. In the Hamsopanishad, ten 
kinds of Nadas are mentioned. The names of the seven 
swaras occur in the Jabatopanishad, which also makes 
mention of the three-fold classification of music into 
Nriththa, Geetha and Vadya, which is also the modern 
division of the subject. The whole science of, Hindu 
Music is said to be embodied in the Gandharva Veda 
which treats of “ the origin of sound, of various modula¬ 
tions of voice, of the formation of the several scales, of 
the theory of intervals of time and of its variations in 
subordination to the prescribed measure The Rama- 
yana mentions that Valmeeki taught the sons of Rama the 
science of vocal and instrumental music and that they 
sang the praises of their illustrious father. The Maha- 
bharatha teems with many instances of music and musi¬ 
cians in the service of the Pandavas. Although the 
seven notes of the scale were introduced by the ancient 
Hindu sages very early, the leading note (m) seems to have 
been one of the later introductions into the modern Euro¬ 
pean music. It is said, 11 In many scales, both of civilized 
and barbarous people, it has found no place." The use of 
the leading note became common only during the middle 
ages. 

Captain Day says, “ From what we know of the 
science, it appears to have attained a theoretical precision 
yet unknown to Europe, at a period when even Greeks 
were little removed from barbarism. The inspirations of 
the bards of the first ages were all set to music and the 
children of the most powerful potentates sang the 
episodes of the great epics of Valmeeki and Vyasa. The 
Geetha Govinda, the Indian Song of songs, is music itself 

t from beginning to end. It is difficult to imagine imagery 
more vivid, to picture scenes more charming, that those in 

1 which Krishna, with his fair Gopi companions, on the banks 

i 

t i 
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Yamuna, played and sang those witching strains that, 
like those of Orpheus, held all creation spell-bound. 
There is sufficient evidence to believe that at an early date 
foreign nations were attracted by the splendid achievement 
of the Hindus in the musical art. Such was their intellec¬ 
tual fame that, according to Apuleius, Pythagoras visited the 
Chaldeans and then “ the Brahmanes of India. " Plato was 
prevented by wars in Asia from visiting the Magi and the 
Indians. Weber says, “ From the high planes of Asia, where 
many ancient historical traces of it are found, it followed man 
in his wanderings through China, India and Egypt. Like 
the light of the day round the globe, musical enlighten¬ 
ment moved from East to West, from the ancient Chinese, 
Hindus, Assyrians, and Babylonians to the Egyptians, the 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans”. “Whether the ancient 
Greeks made any employment of Raga is not known, but 
it seems extremely probable, since they attributed the greater 
part of their science of music to India, that most Eastern 
nations stilt employ either Raga or its equivalent.” Says 
another writer, “ Again, the European theory of music had 
not made any essential advance in the 14th and 15th cen¬ 
turies, if we except the study of harmony, which never found 


favour with the Orientals. Hence the Europeans of those 
days could teach the Orientals nothing that they did not 
already know better than themselves, except some imperfect 
rudiments of harmony which they did not want. There 
is much more reason, I think, for asking whether the 
imperfect fragments of the natural system which we find 
among the Alexandrine Greeks, do not depend on Persian 
traditions, and also, whether the Europeans in the time of 


the Crusades did not learn much music from the Orientals. 
It is very probable that they brought the lute-shaped instru¬ 
ments with finger-boards and the bowed-instruments from 
the East. In. the construction of tonal modes we might 
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'''^jptfcially instance the use of the leading-note, which we 
have here found existing in the East and which at that time 
also began to figure in the Western Music." Sir William 
Hunter says, “A regular system ol notation had been worked 
out long before the age of Panini (350 b. e.) and the seven 
notes were designated by their initial letters. This notation 
passed from the Brahmins through the Persians to Arabia 
and was thence introduced into European music by Guido* 
d'Arezzo at the beginning of the 11th century. Some indeed 
suppose that our modern word Gamut comes not from the 
letter Gamma, but from the Indian word Gama in Prakrit, 
in Sanskrit, Grama, literally a musical scale.” The antiquity 
of Hindu music is further established by the fact that Hindus 
were very early acquainted witli the use of stringed in¬ 
struments. It is said that "the contrivance of giving to 
stringed instruments a neck or finger-board by which one 
string can be made to produce a series of notes by the pres¬ 
sure of the different fingers, was totally unknown to the 
Greeks. This method of increasing the powers of stringed 
instruments was one of the circumstances which contribut¬ 
ed most essentially to the advancement of modern music.” 
If this is so, the Hindus had already known this contrivance 
thousands of years ago. Seeing that the different modes 
employed by the Greeks resemble the Moorchanas of the 
' Hindu music, and that also some of their modern airs are in 
the scale of the Hindu Maya-malava-goula, it is not unlikely 
thai the Greeks had early borrowed them from the Hindus. 

Let us next examine the assertion of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer that " the Hindufj seem never to have advanced 
beyond recitation”. With all due deference to his deep 
erudition, one cannot help surmising that it was his want 
ol acquaintance with Hindu music, ancient or mod¬ 
ern, that has led the acute philosopher to hazard a 
guess of this sort. Probably, he was misled by accounts 
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he Hindus given by casual observers who had little 
or no opportunity to hear the classical music of India, 
except " modern ditties sung by ill-instructed, scream¬ 
ing dancing-women." The testimony of several of the 
Oriental scholars who made a life-long study of the 
literature of the Hindus tends to show that their 
advancement in the direction of music was an achieved 
fact long before any of the sister nations attained 
anything like civilization. We are prepared to grant that 
the Vedic chants are forms of recitation. But, to say that 
Hindu music has not progressed beyond this stage betrays 
a profound ignorance of their science. Music was to 
Hindus not only an art but a science. Captain Day observes, 
" Music has there (in India) been developed to a degree fat- 
greater than has been generally recognised in Europe. It 
is there felt to be a means of passionate expression, such as 
is apparently unknown, amongst nations further East. And 
indeed, the very soul of all Indian music may be said to be 
Raga which, in its literal sense, means that which creates 
passion." Another writer observes, “ The Hindu chromatic 
scale, from which the numerous inodes and melody-types 
are selected, does not appear to differ from our own. 
As there is no harmony, slight differences may pass without 
notice. Very much of Hindu music impresses the Euro¬ 
pean as being in the minor scale ; but deflections in the 
stringed instruments, and possible accommodations in the 
wind, introduce an enharmonic elaboration that defies nota¬ 
tion." If such music is not considered as having advanced 


beyond the stage of recitation, why then, the whole of Eu¬ 
ropean music has not advanced any further ! If true music 
tends to soften and purify the mind, the capability of Hindu 
music in this direction is unquestioned. If music is “ the 
art which we most enjoy when gathered together socially and 
which is comprehended by a thousand at once", the Hindu 





system can most justifiably claim equality with any other 
system ancient or modern. If the test of music is to afford 
“ the greatest happiness to the greatest number”, we have 
the testimony of an Englishman qualified to speak authori¬ 
tatively on the subject, who says “ For, this music, let us re¬ 
member, daily gives pleasure to as many thousands as its 
more cultivated Eurpoean sister gives to hundreds". 

Mr. Spencer himself admits that not only men of 
different races but also different men of the same race and 
even the same men at different periods of life have differ¬ 
ent standards of taste. Illustrations of the relativity of 
tastes as furnished by tiie sentient world are innumerable. 
"Here human flesh is abhorred and there regarded as the 
greatest delicacy ; the whale’s blubber which one race 
devours with avidity, will in another by its very odour 
produce nausea. Asafcetida, which by us is singled out as 
typical of the disgusting in odour, ranked among the Estii- 
onians as a favourite perfume.” Every one has heard of 
the common saying that one man's meat is another man's 
poison. As with individuals, so is it the case with 
the msthetic habits of nations. It is said that, “ Sounds 
sweet jn themselves and sweet in their combinations, 
which yield to unfatigued ears intense pleasure, be¬ 
come, at the end of a long concert not only weari¬ 
some but, if there is no escape from them, causes of 
irritation.” While such is the case with one and the same 
individual, how much more varied should be the tastes 
of nations who are born and bred in entirely different 
climes and under entirely different influences? To judge 
of one nation by the standard of another is the act of 
an unfair and unreasonable partisan, whose field of vision 
is confined to veiy narrow limits. In all these circum. 
stances, allowance must be made for the conditions 
of acquirement. Prof. Max Muller observes, “We must 
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neglect to make full allowance tor that very im¬ 
portant intellectual parallax which renders it most difficult 
for a western observer to see things and thoughts 
under exactly the same angle and in the same light as they 
would appear to an eastern eye. A symphony of Beethoven 
would be meFc noise to an Indian ear, and Indian Sangita 
seems to us without melody, harmony or rhythm.” An 
Indian air may be devoid of harmony to the cultivated 
European ear. But he should also consider in what esti¬ 
mation his own music is held by the Hindus. In this 
case both may be right and both may be wrong, right in 
appreciating one’s own music lo the detriment of the 
other and wrong in not taking into account the relative 
appreciation of tastes. Sir William Hunter says, “The 
contempt with which Europeans in India regard it (Hindu 
Music) merely proves their ignorance ol the system 
on which the Hindu Music is built up.” Captain Day 
thinks, “ But, it is hardly fair that an art so little really 
understood, even among die natives of India themselves, 
should be judged by such a criterion and then put aside 
as worthless, because solitary individuals have been deceived 
by parties of outcast charlatans whose object is mere gain. 
For, ttiat Indian Music is an art and a very intricate and 
difficult one too, can hardly be denied. But, to appreciate 
it one must first put away all thought of European Music, 
and then judge ef it by an Indian standard, and impartially 
upon its own merits— of the ingenuity of the performer— 
the peculiar rhythm of the music—the extraordinary scales 
used— the recitatives—the amount of imitation—the won¬ 
derful execution and memory of the performer and his skill 
in employing small interval as grace.” 

Different systems seem to have been in vogue in the 
early days such as the Archika, Gathika, Samika and 
Svvarantara &c. Narada, one of the earliest authorities on 
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music thus defines these systems in the 
which bears his name. He says that the Arehika recog¬ 
nises the employment of one swara ; the Gathika, two ; the 
Samika, three : the Swarantara, \ ; Oudava, 5 ; Shadava, 6 ; 
and Samp urn a, 7. In modern music, any scale recognizing 
less than four swaras, is inadmissible, except those in which 
there is an occasional employment of four swaras either iri 
ascending or in descending. The Vedic writers recognised 
but three swaras, Udattha, Anudattba and Swaritha. Inter¬ 
preted in the modern phraseology, in Udattha are to be found 
iVishada and Gandhara ; Rishabha and Dhiavatha in 
Anudattha ; and Shadja, Madhyama and Panchama, in 
Swaritha, The chief of the modern systems are those that 
were propounded by Elswara, Bharatha, Kalliuatha, Hanu- 
man and Narada, Of these, Hanuman's and Narada s are 
the onlv two which are n:>w followed, the former in the 
Northern India and the latter in the South. 

The scope of the Hindu music is extensive and suffi 
ctently comprehensive. Some of the subjects treated of 
may seem to a foreigner entirely out of place in treatises on 
music. To the ancient Hindus, the science of music 
did not convey the simple idea of vocal and instrumental 
music, but them the conception of the treatment of 
all the subjects that were directly, or indirectly con¬ 
cerned with musical sound. Hence tt is that, under 
the comprehensive term Sangita, Vocal and instrumental, 
music and dancing and gesture were included. Some pre¬ 
fer to restrict the use of the word to vocal and instrumental 
music only. According to the more ancient usage of the 
term, the Hindu music comprehends the seven musical 
tones, with their subdivisions, melody, measures, with the 
manner of beating time, dancing, rules of musical composi¬ 
tion, expression and gesture, and the method of playing on 
the different instruments. The modern method, however, 


{s'so entirely different from the ancient one that it lias 
estranged dancing and gesture as being alien to it. 
Modern music has very widely diverged from ancient 
music. Even in the Sangita Ratnakara, two systems had 
been recognised, one of which was even then becoming 
obsolete. These were the Margi and the Desi systems. 
The Margi was the older of the two. In this system a 
strict adherence to rules was insisted upon, irrespective of 
the consequences of affecting the ear pleasurably or other¬ 
wise, This system was supposed to have been primarily 
taught by Brahma to Bharatha. With regard to this system, 
no traces exist excepting the mention of it as having been 
prevalent in a remote period. This may have been one 
of those obsolete systems which died a natural death on 
account of its rigid conformity to rules and its consequent 
want of sympathy with the latitudinarian habits of the masses, 
whose primary test of music is to be affected pleasurably. 
The Desi system, on the other hand, was more in touch with 
the people. It was greatly patronised on account of the 
facilities afforded hy it. According to the definition given 
of it, it appears that it was not one recognised system ; but 
the different modes of singing popular in different countries, 
constituted the Desi. 

To the ancient Hindu musicians, a knowledge of the 
physiology of the human body was essential for the true 
understanding of music. Accordingly, we find long disserta¬ 
tions on human physiology in works on music. In long 
digressions, they give elaborate descriptions of the several 
parts of the human body and the functions performed by 
them. They trace the development of the feetus from 
the first month of its conception and carefully describe 
the several changes undergone by it during its pre¬ 
natal stage. The formation and the development of the vocal 
chords are next treated of in minute details. The ori- 
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ind production of sound in the human body is thus 
described. The soul, desirous of speaking out its in¬ 
tention, excites the mind, and the mind operates upon the 
vita! heat of the body, This vital heat sets the airs in the 
body in motion and the airs remaining in the lungs rise lip 
and produce sound through the navel, the heart, the neck, 
the head and the throat. Vital air (/.e.,) the air in the lungs, 
grows hot by compression and receiving an expansive 
motion forces its way through the larynx above the wind¬ 
pipe and by the tension of the vocal chords thus occasioned 
are produced rapid vibrations of the chords, giving rise to 
the various tones of the voice. Five different nadas (sounds) 
are also recognised as being produced in the nave), the 
heart, the throat, and the face. But, for the scientific pur¬ 
pose of music, only three kinds are admitted. They are 
the mandra, madhya and tara, according to the organs from 
which they proceed. The first is the chest voice ; second, 
the throat; and the third, the high or the head voice. 
These are the ground-work of music. Mention is also made 
of certain nadas which are however summarily dispensed 
with, as being peculiarly indulged in by Yoga-philosophers 
and as being repulsive to the ordinary human ear. 


The Hindu musicians divided the octave into twenty- 
two intervals, called Srutis. Sruti is the smallest interval 
of musical sound audible by the ear. “ They are the essential 
elements in the formation of the tones of which Saptaka or 
the octave is composed. They vary in quality or intensity 
according to the places of their origin ; viz., the chest, the 
throat and the head ; those of the throat vibrating twice as 
rapidly and being consequently twice as intense as these 
similar ones of the chest ; and what holds true of this, holds 
also true of the rest." Different writers on music have 
divided the octave differently. Viswavasu, an early writer, 
recognised but two srutis ; some, three, these identifying 



Ttti with pitch. Others recognised sixty, A few suppose 
that srutis are of an infinite number. But the usually re¬ 
cognised are the twenty srutis. These are supposed to be 
generated by the contact of external air with twenty-two 
Nadis or nerves which are supposed to be connected with 


the Sushumna. These srutis form the groundwork on 
which Hindu music is built, Swaras take their origin 
from srutis. To each swara is allotted a number of 
srutis, A major tone has four; a minor, three; and a 
semitone, two. Among the saptaks or group ol seven notes, 
Shadja, Mndhyama and Panchama (or the tonic, the fourth 
and the fifth) have each four srutis ; Rishabha and Dhaivata 
(i.c., the second and the sixth) have each three ; and Gand- 
hara and Nishadha (the third and the seventh) have each 
two. 


From these srutis, three scales are formed, Shadja, 
Madhyamn, and Gandhara. These are called Gramas, the 
word which has given birth to the word Gamut The Rhadah 
and the Madh yam a gramas differ but slightly in the number 
of srutis allotted to pa (the fifth), four being allotted to it in 
the former scale and three in the latter scale. In the modern 


phraseology, “ The Shadja Grama consists of two tetrachords 
similar to each other and separated by a major tone, nearly 
our diatonic scale. The Madhyama Grama is formed from 
the preceding by a transposition of the major tone be¬ 
tween pa and rffci, and of a minor tone between dim and 
m. precisely our diatonic major scale. " The Gandhara 
Grama is supposed to be peculiar to the celestials. 
Some authors have studiedly omitted any explanation of the 


above for the foregoing reason. It has however given a 
world of troubles to earnest students of music. Its 


description as given in various books is different, l he 
San git a Farijata says that in this Grama. Nishada lifts 
four Srutis and Shadja, three. Sangita Ratnakara says 
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ffadja has three srutis; Rishabha, three srutis; Gandhara, 
tour srutis ; Panchama, throe srutis; Dhaivata, three srutis 
and Nishada, four srutis. According to Mr. Paterson, quoted 
by Day, there are four srutis to sa ; two to rt ; three to gti ; 
four to via ; two to pa ; four to dha ; and three to ni. It 
appears that this is the explanation given in the Sangeeta 
Darpana. As the scale has long been obsolete foi want of 
melody and musical persuasiveness, a consideration of it in 
its details seems unnecessary. These three Gramas are also 
understood in a different light. These are supposed to be 
the different ways of taking the tonic as the basis of singing. 
Accordingly Shadja Grama is the one wherein sn is the 
tonic or key-note ; the Madhyama is the one wherein the 
fourth of the last scale is taken as the tonic : the Gandhara 
is the one wherein the third note of the second octave is 
taken as the tonic. From this it will be observed that the 
third Grama having the tonic in such a high pitch to 
begin with, is impossible of good execution. Hence it is 
supposed to be best suited to the Gandharvas, a class of 
celestials in the Hindu Mythology. For this reason, 
this scale is otherwise known as Gandharva Grama. As 
regards this system of srutis, it is remarked by an able 
writer that “this system of twenty-two possesses these 
remarkable properties; it has both fifths and thirds consi¬ 
derably better than any other cyclical system having so low 
a number of notes. For the purposes of the Hindus, where 
no stress is laid on the harmony, the system is already so 
perfect that improvement could hardly be expected.’’ Mr. 
Hosanquet observes, “ That the fifths and thirds produced 
by dividing the octave into twenty-two intervals do not 
deviate very widely from the exact intervals which are the 
foundation of the diatonic scale. 11 It should he observed 
heje that Hindu Music does not suppose the equality of the 
srutis. 
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From the srutis, Sudd ha and Vikrithi notes are formed. 
Suddha notes are those which have the full complement of 
srutis. “ The native musicians ;" says an English musician, 
“ have not only the chromatic but even the second enhar¬ 
monic genus; for they unanimously reckon twenty-two srutis 
or quarters and thirds of a tone in their octave." This 
enharmonic or chromatic scale results from the division of 
the octave into Suddha and Vikrithi swaras. Sarngadeva, the 
author of the Sangita Ratnakara makes mention ot twelve 
Vikrithi notes. Most of the Hindu musicians are agreed 
in adopting this division, except Somanatha, the author of 
Raga-vibodha, who speaks of only seven Vikrithis. It may 
be pointed out, however, that he bases his objection on the 
identical nature of some of the Vikrithis as given by the more 
ancient schools of musicians. The one division which is 
now in common use is that of Hanuman, who is repnt 
ed to he one of the greatest authorities on Hindu music. 
In this system, sa and pa do not undergo any changes ; ri 
is of three kinds, Suddha, Chatu-sruti, and Shat-sruti ; pa is 
also of three kinds,Suddha, Sadharana and Antara; nut, of two 
kinds, Suddha, and Prati; dha, of three kinds, Suddha, Chatu- 
sruti and Shatsruti ; and ni,ol three kinds, Suddha, Kaisiki and 
Kakali. In this classification, Chatusruti and Shatsruti Risha- 
bas are identical with Suddha and Sadharana Gandharas ; and 
Chatusruti and Shatsruti Dhaivathas,with Suddha and Kaisiki 
Nishadas. This scale does not differ materially from the 
European scale. On this Sir William Jones observes, ** I 
tried in vain to discover in practice any difference between 
the Indian scale and that of our own ; but knowing rny ear 
to be veiy insufficiently exercised, I requested a Ger¬ 
man professor of music to accompany on his violin a 
Hindu lutenist, who sang by note some popular airs on the 
loves of Krishna and Rariha, and he assured me that the 
scales were the same ; and Mr. Shore afterwards informed 
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;hen the voice of a native singer was in tune with 
his harpsichord, he found the Hindu series of seven notes to 
ascend like ours—by a sharp third.” 

We have now come to the most important portion 
of Hindu music, namely the consideration of Ragas or 
melody-types. Here the ancient system differs from the 
modem one to a considerable extent. Before going into 
this subject, we shall give some account of the notes or 
swaras which are indispensable in the composition of Ragas. 
These swaras are divided into four kinds, viz., Vadi, Sam- 
vadi, Anuvadi and Vivadi. Of these the first is the most 
important in a R?ga. It is also called Amsa Swara, As the 
note best calculated to bring out the characteristics 
of a Raga, it must be frequently repeated and empha¬ 
sized. The Samvadi is the note which accompanies 
the Vadi without marring its effect. The Vivadi note, on 
the other hand, is that which, by its position in relation 
to the Vadi, diminishes the effect of the Raga in which it is 
employed. The rest are called Anuvadi. These four kinds 
of notes are compared to a king, minister, enemy and servant, 
according to the part eacli plays towards the others. The 
last three seem to correspond to Homophonia, Paraph on ia 
and Antiphonia of the Greeks. A determination of “the 
succession and state of the notes composing a Raga is call¬ 
ed the Moorchana. It is defined as the ascending and des¬ 
cending of notes in order. These are classified according to 
the Gramas to which they belong. Sir William Jones says, 
“That the twenty-one Moorehanas belonging to the three 
Gramas are no more than seven pieces of diapason multiplied 
by three, according to the difference of pitch in the compass 
of the three octaves." The early Greeks seem to have had 
scales similar to these Moorehanas. “ It ought to bo added 
that the Greeks, in order to increase the musical resources of 
their scale, also formed from it several different scales 
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arc distinguished from the first only by the point 
of departure. Suppose the scale written in the order 
C, D, E. F, G, A, B. Any note whatever may be taken as 
a starting point and the scale formed, e, g,, E, F, G, A, B J 
C, D, or A, B, C, D, E, F, G. 

Heforc proceeding to explain the ancient system of 
Ragas and Raginis, it may be desirable to give a short 
account of certain preliminary technicalities, without which 
the characteristics of a Raga may not be clearly intelligible. 
Before a Raga is learned to be sung with accuracy, certain 
combinations of notes, called Aiankaras, are required to 
be studied as a useful exercise in the beginning and as 
an indispensable aid to a knowledge of soln ination in due 
course. They arc divided into four classes comprised under 
Sthayi, Arohi, Avarolii and Sanchari Varnas. The Sthayi 
Varna is that in which a note is repeated with pauses 
in the middle; the Arohi is the ascending of notes; 
the Avarohi, the descending of notes ; and the Sanch¬ 
ari combines all the three processes. Such Aiankaras 
are manifold in number. Various authors have ex¬ 
hausted their ingenuity in permuting and combining the 
notes in the form of Aiankaras. The Sangita Ratnakara 
gives sixty-three Aiankaras and the Raga Vibodha, thirty- 
live. These are calculated to impress the beginner with 
the magnitude and relationship of notes. These combined 
with elementary Thai as (measures ot time) to this day form 
the invariable exercise oi beginners in music. Next there 
are the Nyasa, Graha and Amsa-swaras which explain the 
nature ut a Raga. The Nyasa is that which ends a Gita and 
Graha that which begins one. Amsa swara is the tonic 
or key-note. It is the note which is essential to a Raga 
and which, by its graceful repetition in singing, shows 
a Raga to its best advantage. The conception of a 
fundamental note in a piece of music dates from an early 
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ume. It is said that “ this idea did not exist in Greek 
music, the Greek music ending on the dominant, instead 
of the tonic." Helmholtz observes, “ The Indians also 
hit upon the conception of a tonic, although their music is 
likewise adopted for one voice only. They called the tonic 
Amsa. r ' 

The most important portion of the Hindu music is 
taken up with a consideration of ft a gas, the nature of their 
formation, their development and the manner in which 
they should be sung. A Raga is defined to be a melodic 
succession or any combination of notes tending to produce 
a pleasurable effect on the mind of the hearer. The 
word literally n iean ^ that which creates passion. Raga 
forms the meat ^ 0 { passionate expression or rakti. Rag as 
are primary into trludava, Shadava and Sampoorna, 

according &■, . or s*Ve» notes go to form the scale. 

Each of these is again sub-divided into Suddha, Chayalaga, 
and Sankecrna. Suddha Ragas are those which conform 
rigidly to the rules laid down for singing them. Chayalaga 
Ragas are those which, by their combining with other 
Ragas, tend to give pleasure. Sankeerna Ragas are those 
which partake of the nature of both the above. As regards 
the names and characteristics of these Ragas, the ancient 
music has greatly diverged from the modern. In fact 
different authors have pointed out different ways and given 
different names, the variegated character of which has 
puzzled the modern reader. But all agree in adopting the 
system of Ragas and Raginis. In their usual metaphorical 
language, they divide the melody-types into Ragas, which 
are supposed to be masculine, and Raginis which are 
supposed to be their wives. There are also Putra-Ragas and 
Dooti-Ragas which are respectively their children and 
messengers. It does not appear what led the early writers 
to this fanciful classification. Perhaps they are calculated 





Shadava and Sam poor na is made with some object in view. 
It is supposed that the Sampoorna Ragas are adapted to the 
sentiments of heroism and love ; the Shadava, are calculated 


to infuse spirit into warriors on the battle-field ; and the 
Oudava tend to cure diseases, free one from his enemies and 
assuage fear and sorrow. / s 

The modern music, on the other hands', 'V®*y ex tensivc 
in its range and unlimited in scoue. Th K ifi cation of 

Ragas is based on tlie chromatic d'vi«W ; /v- jcale. All 
Ragas are divided into those belongifig to Suddha-madhyama 
group (perfect-fourth) and Prati-madhyama group (augment¬ 
ed fourth). By an ordinary process of calculation, the eight 
semi-tones and quarter-tones (excluding the tonic, the fifth 
and the two-fourths above-mentioned, which are invariable) 
can be combined in thirty-six ways. These combined with 
Suddha-madhyama would constitute the thirty-six Suddha- 
madhyama ragas. The other thirty-six are combined with 
Prati-madhvama, making a total of seventy-two-Ragas. These 
seventy-two Ragas are called MelakartUas or parent Ragas. 
From each of these several take their origin. All the Ragas 
having been classified as Oudava, Shadava and Sampoorna, 
according as they are composed of live, six or seven notes, 
we can exactly determine the number of Ragas derived from 
a parent Raga. The number is four-hundred and eighty- 
four. This is arrived at in the following way. The 


nature of a Raga is known by its ascending and descend¬ 


ing modes. The ascending and descending modes may 





be composed of five, six or seven swaras. The ascend¬ 
ing mode of seven swaras may be combined with the 
descending one or seven, six, or five. Similarly the ascend¬ 
ing mode of six may be combined with the descending 
one of seven, six or five and in the same manner that of 
five may be combined with the above. This is now re¬ 
duced to a simple process of calculation. In order to get 
all the combinations of six swaras (excluding the tonic) we 
have simply to find the number of combinations of six 
taken five at a time, which will give us six. To get all 
the combinations of five swaras, find the number of 
combinations of six taken four at a time, which gives 
fifteen. First there is the Sampoorna scale. Combining 
this (ascending) with t) Shadava modes (descending), 
we get six ; combining"’me with the fifteen Oudava 
modes, we*tet fifteen, taking the Shadava mode 

(ascending) arid combining it with one Sampoorna (descend¬ 
ing), we get six ;X combining with the six descending, 
we get thirty-six; combining with the fifteen of the Oudava 
modes (descending), we get ninety. Combining the 
fifteen modes of the Oudava with one of Sampoorna 
(descending), we get fifteen ; combining with six of the 
Shadava modes we get ninety and with the fifteen of 
the Oudava, we get two-hundred and twenty-five. The 
sum of all these will give four-hundred and eighty-four as 
remarked above. Tf this principle of combination were 
strictly observed, we should have only 72 x 4X4 or 34X48 
Ragas in all. But other Ragas called Vikrithi Ragas are 
also recognised for theii melodic sweetness. Some of 
these have four for ascending or descending scales and 
many inversions too are allowed. A performance of these 
is generally difficult. In this connection we may state 
that, for the sake of facilitating a remembrance of the 
number of each Melakartha, a sort of mnemonjeal aid is 
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ied, which is very ingenious in itself. This is worked 
out by att,idling certain values to the letters of the alphabet. 
It is not desirable here to give a detailed account of this 
process, as the same is one of practical interest. 

We shall next proceed to ascertain the mode of 
singing Ragas and the style of their execution. The 
singing of a Raga is called an Afapa. This consists in 
the fullest extension permissible of a Raga, bringing out 
its characteristics into full relief. By this process a 
performer is enabled to exhibit his fullest skill at harmonious 
combination and his accurate knowledge of the Amsa and 
Vadi notes particular to a Raga and its Moorchauas. Captain 
Willard says, “An Alapa is a rhapsodical embellishment.” 
Captain Day observes that an Alapa is “a kind ol rhapsody> 
which abounds with grace and e ' lishjpeiits of all kinds, 
and is formed bv an extension, | “'"Riding to the,Moorchana, 
of the notes of the Raga, in suefra way that alt the charac¬ 
teristics of that Raga are prominently sj/ewn, and scope is 
given to the performer’s power of improvising. 

Separate seasons, and portions of the day are set apart 
to certain Ragas. As the subject is only of historical interest 
to us, the details of it seem unnecessary. Suffice it to say that 
there is not a single singer of any orginality who addicts to 
the rules laid down, except a few of the most conservative 
type who do not keep pace with the times and who have, 
in consequence, sacrificed taste, originality of conception 
and pleasure, to a misplaced patriotism which avers, “what¬ 
ever is, is right.” These persons are incapable of appreciat¬ 
ing change of any kind, but insist upon adhering to rules 
prescribed at a time when music was free from all the com¬ 
plexities which the present advanced state of things implies. 
The subject of Ragas is generally closed by an explanation 
of the sentiments peculiar to and supposed to be inherent 
in Ragas. 
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What is the nature of the effects produced oti the 
human mind by notes or melodious successions of notes or 
in the modern phraseology, keys ? What kind of in¬ 
fluence do the notes, apart from the words with which 
they are associated, have on us ? These questions have 
been answered variously by different nations. In the 
mythological ages, the notes were thought to be presided 
over by deities who were swayed by particular sentiments. 
Later on, different effects were considered to be produced 
upon the human mind by different notes. By the early 
Hindu Musicians, heroism, wonder and terror were 
attributed to sa and ri (C and D) ; compassion, to ga and 
ni (E and B) ; humour and love to ma and pa (F and G) ; 
disgust and alarm, to dha (A). Whereas according to 
the European system, j s the strong tone; the 

second, the hopeful or uu, amusing tone ; the third, the 
steady, calm tone ,ihe fourth, the desolate or awe-inspiring 
tone ; the sixth, the weeping or sorrowful tone ; the seventh, 
the sensitive or the piercing tone. Among the Chinese, F 
[via) was the emperor, full of majesty ; G (pa) the minister, 
powerful and commanding ; A (dha) the obedient nation, 
meek and mild ; C (sa) the business of the state, quick and 
energetic ; I) (ri) the universe, brilliant and magnificent. 
With this nomenclature may be compared the Hindu 
classification of notes as Vadi, Samvadi, Amivadi and Vivadi, 
corresponding to a king, minister, slave and enemy, accord¬ 
ing to the part played by them in the composition of notes. 

From the foregoing, it will be clear that different senti 
ments are attributed to the notes by different nations. If 
there were any basis for this other than a sentimental 
one, surely there would be a concensus of opinion which 
will deserve some respect It is quite true that musical 
notes sung have a very soothing effect on the mind, as 
contrasted with mere noises. But, to say that they ap; 
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capable of producing specific feelings, seems to be on the 
very face of it, an unwarranted assumption, “Music 
considers sounds with reference to the pleasurable feelings 
which they are calculated to excite in us." The impression 
produced is a vaguely pleasant one, one on which the mind 
is pleased to dwell without experiencing any definite 
emotion. The Hindu Musicians have even gone the 
length of attributing Rasas or sentiments to Ragas. These 
are said to be expressive of certain peculiar sentiments 
such as sorrow, love, fear, pity, terror. Whether Ragas 
can produce any of these feelings, apart from the words 
they are connected with, is very doubtful. This idea 
is, however, very old and that which lias given rise to 


this fanciful impression seems to be the words themselves 
to which music is set. The lavage used stirs up in our 
mind certain feelings, which at t wrongly transferred to 
Ragas. The early Greeks similarly attributed feelings to 
their “modes.' 1 The Doric mode (our Hanuma-thodi) was 
grand, solemn and warlike; the Phrygian (Khara-hara-priya) 
was religious, spirited and passionate ; the Lydian (Dheera 
Sankarabharana) was plaintive and luxurious ; the vfiotian 
(Nata-bhairavi) was of a grand and peaceful character. 
Among us, Bhoopali, Manjari, Bhairavi, Nata, Malava and 
Sreeraga are supposed to create respectively feelings of 
beauty, kindness, anger, valour, fear and grandeur. And 
Ragas derived from any of the above ire said to possess the 
same inherent qualities. Poet Schubert quoted by Schu¬ 
mann, “ calls E minor a girl dressed in white with a rose- 
coloured breast-knot. In G minor he finds discontent, dis¬ 
comfort, worrying anxiety about an unsuccessful plan, ill- 
tempered gnawing at the bit. '* In ancient Hindu music, 
which divided melody-types into Ragas and Raginis, the 
Ragas are severally described as persons fond of floral 
surroundings, bedecked with the thin sprouts of mango- 



leaves, wearing red apparel; and the Rag inis, as their con* 
sorts, indulging in vernal sports, singing in accompaniment 
to Vina, dressed in green, sensuous, and fond of scents. 


Religious hymns are believed by the religious to be 
capable of producing holy emotions. A warrior finds in 
stirring war-songs the element of heroism which, lie 
supposes, is due to the music they are set to. A moon- 
stricken lover in whom nothing but love is predominant, 
admires the love-depicting songs solely for the effect which 
the music inspires. Whatever may be the emotions 
which music gives rise to, it will be seen from a close 
examination of the language employed in songs that 
music considered by itself is incapable of producing any 
specific sentiments. The plaintive, stirring or amorous 
character of the language employed tends severally to 
excite those feelings. A test of this will be found in 
variation and transpositio n Let the music ot a given 
war-song be set to words depicting love. Then the same 
composition of notes which was supposed to produce 
emotions of heroism, would now be found exactly suited 
to produce feelings of an amorous character, thereby 
showing the futility of believing in the emotional character 
of music considered per se. 

Schumann suggests, “A good idea would be to compare 
the predominant character of classic master works set in the 
same keys, in order to discover whether or not a stereotyped 
character had or had not gradually established itself in each 
key during various epochs. The major mode is the active 
manly principle ; the minor, the suffering, the feminine. 
Simple feelings demand simple keys, the more complicated 
ones require those that more rarely meet the car." “ The 
un ; on of music to words,” says a musical writer, “ is most 
important, because words can represent the cause of the 
frame of mind, the object to which it refers, and the feeling 
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which lies at its root, while music expresses the kind of 
mental transition which is due to feeling. ” Another writer 
observes, “ That music docs not express determinate senti¬ 
ments ; however, it is applicable to certain states of mind 
from which a special sentiment may arise, That this is the 
case is easily seen from instrumental music ; the determi¬ 
nate sentiment is added by means of words united with 
music. But if the words be taken away or modified in 
meaning, it will be seen that the same melody and the 
same music may be adopted to widely different sentiments.” 

In this connexion, the following may be quoted. Mr. 
W. H. Hadow in his “ Studies in modern music " writes, 
“ Far more important is the influence of association. There 
is no reason in return natura why the minor mode should 
be sad, but our first ancestors noticed that a cry sank in 
tone as the power of its utterance failed, and hence establish¬ 
ed a connexion between deprJssion _ of note and waning 
strength. So began an association of ideas to which by 
transmission and inheritance, the pathos of our minor keys 
is mainly due. Again, the bass naturally suggests! gravity 
and earnestness, because that is the case with the speaking 
voice. ‘No man of real dignity,’ says Aristotle, 1 could ever be 
shrill of speech'; ! and similarly, when we look for serious 
or dignified music, we expect to find same prominance 
given to its lowest register. Much too of this association 
is due to the motions of our ordinary life—the force that 
strikes like a blow in the first phrase of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony ; the agitation so often expressed by 
rapid and irregular movement ; the broken voices at the 
end of the Funeral March in the Eroica ; and others of 
similar kind. Of course music cannot define any specific 
emotional state: it is tar too vague and indeterminate to 
be regarded as an articulate language ; but it undoubtedly 
can suggest and adumbrate general types of emotion, either 



by producing their sensuous conditions, or by presenting 
same form of phrase which we can connect by association 
with our own experience.” 


From an early period the device of employing grace 
notes has been adopted by Hindus. Several that were then 
used have, however, long fallen into desuetude and new 
graces suited 1o new exigencies have taken their place. 
The remarkable divergence of the music of different nations 
would seem to be due to the varied character of graces 
that were invented by them as dictated by the concurrent 
development of the music of the different periods. As 
in the case of music generally, the appreciation of graces 
seems to he only relative. Those that are highly appre¬ 
ciated by some appear harsh to others, while they revel 
in the thrilling influences of their own. The line of 
development a system of music takes will determine 
the nature of the graces invented to suit it. This is 
what we And in the different systems of music. The 
distinctive advance of European music lias been the 
means of differentiating the graces peculiar to melody 
from those peculiar to harmony. The peculiar charact er 
of Hindu music, whose basis is melody, has from a very 
early period, devised what are called Gamakas. The 
theory of Gamakas has been very elaborately worked out 
by the ancient Hindu writers. They regard them as 
indispensable adjuncts to Ragas. A Gamaka is such a slight 
'■shaking’of notes which is calculated to please the ear 
of an auditor. In the Hindu music a plain singing of 
notes without Gamaka, is not deemed to be a good perform¬ 
ance, whereas the skill of a good scientific musiciau 
consists in such a manipulation of notes as is consistent 
with the use of the Gamakas allowed for a Raga. It will 
be observed by any one acquainted with the theory of 
srutis that, by means of Gamakas a latitude' is allowed 
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to touch the adjacent 
effect of the Raga of 
Gamakas improve the 
Without the help of 


thus enabled 
srutis without tending to mar the 
which they form the scale. The 
Raga by allowing a free scope, 

Gamakas a Raga will be but a dry combination of notes. 
It has been said that Gamakas are “ the methods by which 
the different notes are varied or follow each other." This 
is hardly a good definition, as the chief purpose of a 
Gamaka is not merely variation or succession. 

It has been very pithily remarked that “ Time is the 
element of music, the stream in which the tones live 
and cease to live.” Time plays a very important part 
in the music of every nation. The advance made in 
this direction by the Hindus is sufficiently indicative 
of their appreciation of it. Thala was likened to the 
goad by which the elephant Thouryathrika {a collective 
name for Nritha, Vadya and Gita—dancing, vocal and 
instrumental music) is controlled. Says a writer, “While 
the modern measures of Europe are exclusively in 
common time and triple time and their compounds, the 
Hindus have beautiful melodies with five, seven, and 


other unequal members of time or beats in a measure and 
plenty of musicians to perform them.” Thala, like 
Ragas, is divided into Margi and Desi. Of the Margj 
mode of keeping time, we have a few specimens showing 
the fact that it was prevalent some remote ages ago. The 
Desi, by its appealing to the immediate pleasure of men in 
general, has been more popular. A Thala results from the 
combination of Kala (time), Kriya (action—beating of 
hands to indicate time) and Mana (interval or pauses 
between beats). Minute directions are given as to the 
manner in which the different durations of time are to be 
measured. The early musicians have laid down that there are 
ten Pranas or indispensable factors which go to make up a 
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Thala, such as Kala, Marga, &c. In the ancient Hindu music, 
several thalas seem to have been in use. The most 
important of these were the Chanchatputa group. In later 
days another set of Thalas was employed. These were 
numbered at one hundred and twenty. Captain Day thinks, 
“ To judge by the very complicated nature of many of these 
Thalas, and the fact that they vary widely in almost all the 
authorities, it seems hardly likely that they were ever in 
very common use ; but they are nevertheless interesting as 
showing the great variety of rhythm that can be produced 
by such simple means as beating the two hands together— 
the earliest kind of rhythmical accompaniment.” 

The modern system recognises but seven Thalas, each 
being sub-divided into five Jatis or kinds, so that thirty-five 
distinct measures are supposed to be in use. I say' sup¬ 
posed,’ because even from among these only a few are the 
most frequently employed, Now and then a skilled 
musician who has a steady control over keeping time, 
indulges in some of the rare Thalas by way of exhibition of 
his ski!!. The Thalas that are most common are the Adi, 
the Thriputa, the Roopaka, and the J ham pa. 

We have now traversed the major portion of the 
Science of Hindu Music. It remains for us to lay before 
the reader the progress made in instrumental music. 
Before taking up this subject, we '.hall digress a little and 
devote some space to a consideration of the ingenious 
and interesting mathematical manipulation of the seven 
swaras which the early musicians indulged in. If is 
said that, in the Middle Ages, Ars Musica was studied 
in the books of Bosthius, which were replete with “ a 
pedantic repetition of mathematical forms and proportions, 
in keeping with the spirit of scholasticism and calculated 
to retard rather than advance the progress ot the art." But 
the object with which the early Hindu musicians worked 
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the mathematical combinations of notes seems certainly 
not to retard the progress but to assist the student in re¬ 
membering a certain combination out of the innumerable 
ways which can be formed. Considering these processes 
by themselves, one cannot but admire the ingenuity of 
them who were not only good musicians but also able 
mathematicians. First they have laid down certain rules 
as to the way in which the seven swaras should be combin¬ 
ed. This process is technically called Khanda-prastara. 
These are essential to a knowledge of the Moorchana-prastara. 
This process of combination cannot probably present much 
difficulty to a student of the modern day who has mastered 
the elements of Algebra. But to one in those days when the 
science of mathematics was studied by a microscopic 
minority, (as is the case even now among the orthodox) this 
process would have given immense trouble and the student 
would have been bewildered in the beginning for want of 


the bearing of this on Music. 

Remembering that swaras are to be permuted in a 
given fixed way, the question suggested itself as to whether 
it is possible to pick up a certain combination in a propos¬ 
ed sum and conversely to tell the number of a given 
combination in a series. To put the thing in a more con¬ 
crete shape, say in a Prastara of four swaras su, ri, ga, ma, 
what is the nature of the nineteenth Prastara from the be¬ 
ginning, and conversely, what is the number of the prastara 
of the nature of ga, ri, sa, ma ? Sarangadeva, the author 
of Sangita Ratnakara, solves the questions by the aid of 
the following diagram, with the figures as they are given. 
In this take as many perpendicular columns from the begin¬ 
ning as are indicated by the swaras to be combined. If it 
is a Prastara of four swaras, the first four columns should be 
taken and so forth. In the proposed question, taking the 
first foqr ^columns, choose such one figure from each 
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ingo} that the total may amount to 19. Obviously 

18+0+0 + 1 is 19 and 

no other set of numbers 
gives the required total. 
Writedown sa, ri , ga, 
ma, in the usual order. 
18 in the last column is 
the fourth from the top. 
In the series sa, ri, ga, 
ma, counting Irom the 
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Nexto is the first or 
most in the third 
column, ga, in the 
series is taken as it is 
I put to the left 
of $a. Similarly ri and ga. Hence the required prastara 
s«, ri, ga, ma, is ri, ga, ma, sa. To find the number of 
Go, rt, «>, wo. p ras t ara we proceed thus. Write down the 

usual series and just below it the given Prastara whose 
number in the order is required. Counting from 
right to left, ma in the given Prastara is the first in 
the series. So we take from the fourth column, the 
topmost figure o ; now omitting ma from both, sa in the 
given Prastara, is the third in the series. So take four 
in the third column, being the third or lowest from the 
top. Omit sa from both ; ri in the given Prastara, is the 
second in the series, so take 1 the second in the second 
column. Omit ri from both ;gO alone remains in both. 
Take 1 in the first column. The total (I+I+4+0) is fi. The 
given Prastara is the sixth in order. These two processes 
are called Nashta and Uddishta. The very elegant working 
of the above is admirable. As have been remarked above, 
these are not essential to the study of music proper. Per¬ 
haps in the beginning it was intended that a Raga should be 
sung in the order of Prastara. To us, however, they are 
K—as 
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iply of mathematical interest. A Raga sung in the 
order in which they can be combined will soon tire the 
patience of the hearer ; and consequently of all the combi¬ 
nations, only those that tend to bring out the essential charac¬ 
teristics of a Raga are admitted and sung. Although not of 
much practical utility, they are valuable to us as the achieve¬ 
ments of our revered ancestors. It has been well remark¬ 
ed by Macaulay that “ a people which takes no pride in the 
noble achievements of remote ancestors, will never achieve 
anything worthy to be remembered by remote descendants 
with pride. It is a sentiment which essentially belongs 
to the higher and purer part of human nature, and which 
adds not a little to the strength of the states." We shall 
absolve ourselves from this charge by a due appreciation of 
our ancestors’ achievements. In connection with the above, 
we may refer to a process known in English Music as 
change-ringing, which “is the continual production of such 
changes—without any repetition—from the time the 
bells leave the position ol rounds (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, <5) to the 
time they return to that position again." This is supposed 
to have been in practice for the last two-hundred and fifty 
years. Two methods were employed. One was known as 
the Grandsire method and the other the Stedman method. 
The latter method closely resembles our own in so far as 
the combination of the notes is taken into consideration. 
The progress the Hindus made at an early date in this 
direction is very remarkable, seeing that in other countries, 
the process found its way but two, three centuries ago! 

We have seen in the beginning what amount of progress 
the Hindus had made in the construction of musical in¬ 
struments. In early days many instruments seem to 
have been invented but a great many lived but a short lime _ 
and died a natural death for want of touch with the people. 
The early sacrificial rites had to be performed with the 
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rpaniment of instrumental inusic. We find in a sruti, 
quoted by Somanatlia, the talented author of Ragavibodha, 
that “ a Brahmin should sing to the accompaniment of ano¬ 
ther who played upon Vina." From the beginning, Vina 
seems to have been the most favorite instrument. Ten varieties 
of Vina are supposed to be in existence. Many of the modern 
instruments can be traced to a Sanskrit origin. ’“The 


violin, the Hute, the oboe, the guitar, all have an eastern 
origin." The rebec, the parent of the violin and the fiddle, 
which was in use throughout Western Europe in the 
middle ages, it would appear, “ was a form of the rabob 
brought to Spain by the Moors who in turn had derived 
it from Persia and Arabia. Here again the Aryan origin 
is evident, the rabob being, according to old Sanskrit 
works, a form of Vina. And it is still popular in the 
northern India and Afghanistan." The instrument known 
as Ravanastra or Ravanastrana which was the earliest 
one played with a bow may tend to illustrate the fact that 
the bowed instruments are of eastern origin. Captain Day 
goes the length of asserting that “ the origin of the compli¬ 
cated pianoforte of the present day can be traced to the 
Aryans." That a very remarkable progress was early made 
is further shown by the fact that the construction of many 
of the musical instruments is based upon an accurate know¬ 
ledge of the quality of the materials required for it, 

All instruments are divided into the vibiatory, per¬ 
cussive, pneumatic and concussive kind. These were 
called Thatha, Avanaddha, Sushira, and Ghana. The first 
comprised all stringed instruments; the next included ins¬ 
truments of percussion, such as drums, Mridanga, &c; the 
Sushira included wind-instruments such as flutes, conch- 
shcll, horns, Murali, &c; and the Ghana, those made of brass 


and other metals such as cymbals, bells &c. The most popu¬ 
lar instrument is the Vina of which, Captain Willard says, 
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a really superior instrument in the hands of an expert 
performer and perhaps little inferior to a fine-toned piano 
and indeed for Hindustanee music, the best devised, and 
calculated to be adapted to all practical modifications. " Of 
these, some are preferred in the north and others are exclu¬ 
sively played in the south. 

The question has been very "frequently raised if the 
Hindus had at any time any kind of symbols or notation 
for expressing their music in writing. It has been as 
frequently answered in the negative. We cannot assert, 
with any amount ot accuracy, that they possessed a 
system anything like the present advanced system of 
European notation. It is indeed idle to expect a perfect 
system of notation from the Hindu music, for the simple 
reason that, its predominant element being simple melody, 
a highly-finished system was never sedulously cultivated. 
The history of notation is in many respects nothing but the 
history of the several changes which the written language of 
music has undergone concurrent with the development of 
music. Necessity calls forth the inventive faculties into 
prominent play, without which the highest genius slumbers. 
That the Hindus had a system of notation, though on a small 
scale, there is no doubt. For instance there are symbols to 
designate the sharps, flats, the double sharps and the double 
flats and to mark the pitches and octaves. They express the 
several notes by their initial letters, like the Greeks. They 
have symbols for short, long notes, halt-notes and quater- 
notes. In all probability, they had other symbols which 
are unfortunately lost to us. Several causes might 
have contributed to the arrest of further develop¬ 
ment, The simple character of the melodies employed in 
those days would account for the paucity of symbols 
employed. It may be that the period of stagnation began 
from the time when hordes of foreigners spread havoc and 
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e vast at ion into the country. In those days of turmoil 
and internal commotion resulting from the atrocities of the 
invaders, the little traces of anything surviving would have 
been lost. But even then there were Emperors of the type 
of Akbar who patronised letters and men of letters, during 
whose beneficial reign arts flourished and literary men en¬ 
couraged in the pursuit of knowledge. Further the mode 
in which knowledge was imparted would account for the 
absence of any elaborate written musical language. Singing 
has always been imparted vocally and 'the student had to 
sit at the teetof the master for several years before the latter 
could part with some of his lore. An analogy to this will 
be found in the Vedic hymns which are being orally trans¬ 
mitted in several families, In fact the reading of hymns from 
the printed books is prohibited even to this day by the strictly 
orthodox. Even now musicians, unlike their brethren of 
the West, do not sing or play with books in hand. They 
commit everything, to memory and they are ready at a 
moment's notice, without the aid of the paraphernalia of 
books, stands, stools, &c. But, ii it be asked if the modern 
Hindu music does not stand in need of further develop¬ 
ment, I for one should most emphatically assert the neces¬ 
sity of more symbols employed. To some extent we may 
revive the old forms, but to a large extent there is no doubt 
that we shall have to devise new symbols for expressing the 
various graces. In this direction the modern Hindu music 
certainly requires much improvement. ”—From the Preface 
to Gatin Vidya Sanjeevinu 

VALMEEKI AND MUSIC. 

The musical art which corresponded to the lively 
sensibility of the people was fostered under the benign care 
ol enlightened royal patrons who were themselves great 
masters of the art. Vocal music is said to be the eldest 
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of the art of music, and recitations by bards comme¬ 
morative of the exploits of heroes are a later development 
of vocal music. But such recitations which were intended 
to excite the close attention of the people, would naturally 
fall flat, if unaccompanied by instrumental music of some 
kind or other. We accordingly find that different verifies 
of the Veen a had early become popular as an accompani¬ 
ment just as the Lyre was the common accompaniment 
among the Greeks. But, at this distance of time, it is 
impossible to estimate precisely the true character of the 
music to which the Ramayana was set. Judging from the 
description of Valmeeki, it must have been of a very simple 
kind. There is no mention of tbs word Raga in the musical 
sense in the Ramayana. It is a peculiar growth of later 
times, as it is the peculiar growth of the land of its birth. 
Put in its place, a system of what were known as Jatliis 
came to be early devised. We read that the twins Kusa 
and Lava sang the poem in such a way that the music was 
highly melodious, the time being varied not only in the 
three different kinds of movements, viz., Druta, Madhya, 
Vilambita (corresponding in modern phraseology to 
presto, allegro and andante) as the nature of the subject 
demanded, but also in the seven different J at his (or 
as we would now call them Ragas or more precisely 
keys in the technical phraseology of the modern west¬ 
ern music) and accompained by the Veena with which 
it was in perfect tune. They were such great proficients 
in the art of music that they could with facility modulate 
from one note to another through several ‘ subordinate 
transitions' which touched the three keys or octaves, 
(Balakanda, IV, 8, 9). The mention of the word Jalhi 
here is significant. The Jathis were at this time only 
seven in number, although Bharat ha mentions eighteen 
different kinds of .lathis, (Bharatha-natya-saStra, p. 307). 





]u3gi«g from the Geethas, specimens of which arc given in 
the Sangeelha-rathnakara, a Geetha belonging to the 
Shadji-jathi, began with the note Shadja and ended on 
the same note ; in the Arshabhi-jalhi the Geetha began 
with the note Ri, and ended on the same note and 
so forth. This system of transposition would be best 
calculated to introduce a variety of scales (which were 
at this stage confined to seven only) which were the 
foundation on which the huge edifice of the later system of 
Ragas was based. The Ramayana must be supposed to 
have been sung in these seven different Jnthis which were 
varied according to the discretion of the singers, and which 
afforded facilities for varying qualities of melodic expression. 
Repeatedly encored by the learned Rishis who sat dumb¬ 
founded at the perfect execution of the singers (whose 
very speaking was as melodious as their singing ( lb. 
11) and whose eyes were filled with tears of joy, they 
recited the story with such exquisite sweetness and in 
such an expressive way that every word was perfectly 
intelligible. The learned assembly complimenting them on 
the extensive repertoire of songs at their command, said 
£ Oh, you adepts in music ! this is the best of your songs, 
whose beauty is enhanced by the use of “ agreeable 
chromatic intervals.” [Ib. 15 to 28). In describing the 
music at the banquet of Bharadwaja, Valmeeki displays a 
rare knowledge of the science. While bands of Apsarasas 
danced, the celestial musicians sang, to the accompani¬ 
ment of different kinds of stringed instruments which 
poured forth their dulect sounds in such happy succes¬ 
sion, that the harmony of the vocal and instrumental music 
was not only perfect (Layagunanvita) but was executed in 
such a pianissimo style (Slakshna) and in neither too rapid 
or too slow movement (Sama) and in such an expressive 
manner (Uccharita) that all animated creation was spell 
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'bound- (Ayodhya-kanda. Sar. 91, SI. 26 and 27.) Such 
was the music which Valmeeks was never tired of describ¬ 
ing in his own inimitable way. Few poets, ancient or 
modern, could approach him in his rare grasp of the subtle¬ 


ties of music, and in the happy manner of his description. 


Instrumental music too seems to have been developed 
to a high degree of perfection. Bhcri, Dundtibki , and 
Mridanga were big-sized kettle drums which were indis¬ 
pensable both in times of war and peace. They heralded 
royal processions, proclaimed state ceremonials, such as sacri¬ 
fices, coronations, birth celebrations, and marriages. They an¬ 
nounced the march of the armies of contending parties on the 
battle-field. Royal palaces reverberated incessantly with their 
deafening sounds. In the royal palace in Ayodhya, big kettle 
drums (dundubhi), were played with sticks made of gold at 
every yanui —three hours—in the night (Ayodhya-kanda, 
Sar. 81, SI. 2). They probably served the purpose of the 
hourgongs of the present day. Mridanga was of two kinds, 
the one a big-sized one played with sticks, [lb. Sar. 71, 
SI. 27£); and the other of a smaller kind, which was 
employed as an accompaniment to vocal music (Sundara- 
kanda, X, 42). Pataha was another instrument of the 
drum kind also used as an accompaniment to vocal music 
(lb. X, 39). It is explained as a side-drum covered with 
skin and played like the ghcitct, either with a stick or hand 
(Sangeetha-rathnakara, Vot, II. P. 567) Patiava and 
Pinditna were probably other varieties of the same kind 
lb. X, 43, 44). Madduka was a kind of brass trumpet 
played as an accompaniment lb. 38). A da tn bam was 
a kind of shrill clarionet (lb. 45). But the more interest¬ 


ing of the musical instruments were those of the stringed 
kind. Vecna was a general name for all kinds of string¬ 
ed instruments. The Veena which Kusa and Lava played 
to the accompaniment of I heir voices could have been 
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either of the Pina hi or the Nissan ka Veen a hind, which 
was played with a bow and which would have been better 
fitted as an accompaniment by giving out a greater volumes 
of sound, Bharatha on his return to Ayodha was surprised 
to find that no sounds of Bheri, Mirdanga, and Vccna 
played with sticks, were heard, as used to be the 
case before (Ayodhya-kanda, Sar. 71, SI. 29£ ; Yud- 
dha-kanda, Sar. 24, SI. 43|). The commentator Govinda- 
raja wrongly interprets this passage as meaning that Bheri 
and Mridanga only where played with sticks, while Veen a 
was played with the hand. He was probably not aware that 
there were two kinds or Veena, the Chiihra and Vipanchi 
which were optionally played with sticks or plectrums, as 
we would now call them, or with the hand. Chiihra had 
seven strings, and Vipanchi nine, not seven as the above 
commentator thinks. The Sangeetha-ralhnakara (Vol. II, 
pp. 420) says that “ Chiihra and Vipanchi are played 
both with sticks and with the hand ; but some think that 
Chithra should be played with the fingers, and Vipanchi 
with sticks; while others think that Chithra should be played 
with the fingers, and Vipanchi with both.” The Vipanchi 
variety of Veena seems to have been in more common use 
than others (Sundara-kanda, X 37—41). A wind instru¬ 
ment of the flute kind was played by some of the mistresses 
of Ravana (Sundara-kanda, X 40) ; while instruments of 
various other kinds also seem to have been commonly used 
lb. 40). Bands of Bheri, Mridanga, Panava, Sank ha and 
Venn, which were attached to the armies, were played 
on the battle-field, infusing enthusiasm in the hearts of 
disheartened soldiers (Yuddha-kanda, Sar. 44, SI. 42^). 
Such is a brief sketch of the state of the musical 
development in the days of tire Ramayana, which is 
really astonishing, when we consider that the incidents 
delineated in the story are supposed to have taken place 
R —69 
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period supposed to be of 
Cimmerian darkness in the history of the world, compared 
with the modern times. 

The Ramayana may be considered to be the earliest 
national ballad of the country. We see in it the customs, 
feelings, and superstitions of the age truly portrayed by a 
master hand. In those days when there were no news¬ 
papers to convey news, and no printed books available for 
easy information, it was such ballads that were instruments 
of knowledge and education to the people of the country. 
Tims preserved trom oblivion, it lias passed from generation 
to generation with little alteration, till it is in the mouth of 
everyone whp feels as if the events recorded therein were 
but of yesterday’s occurrence. There is no doubt that the 
one source of its great popularity is that it is the work of a 
man who was not divorced by wealth or rank or education 
from the mass of his fellows, but whose education came 
straight from nature, from which he derived bis homely 
pathos and humour and simplicity and charm. It is this 
that invests it with a halo of sanctity which is denied to 
other works of a similar kind. Us perennial interest is in 
its smooth How of diction and simple rhythm which every 
body is able to appreciate.”—From the Hindu, a daily 
published in the Madras Presidency, India. 

P. 28. 1. “ None but the disciple of the Great Ones can 
ever hope to know Brahman and realize It. The highest 
wisdom is that which is imparted to the disciple by his 
Teacher.”—So says the Sruthi ; and Vahneeki illustrates the 
great truth by opening his great epic with the teaching 
given to him by Narada, the divine sage. Chapter 2 
recounts how his master blessed him with the necessary 
capacities to compose the life-record of Sree Rama, In 
chapter 3, he tells us that before his opened eye unrolled 
scene after scene of that wonderful world-drama, to the 
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detail. The beauty of the work, its greatness and 
profundity arc suggested to us in chapter 4. 

Our elders always make it a point never to undertake any 
thing without calling down on themselves and their work Hie 
blessings of the Giver of good. A benediction, 1 or thanksgiv¬ 
ing, or an indication of the subject is the mode generally 
adopted. Valmeeki, intent upon removing obstacles of every 
kind from his path and upon giving his poem an eternity 
of fame, follows in the foot-steps of these that went before 
him, and makes an auspicious beginning by a brief indica¬ 
tion of the subject. 

2. Manu A Day of Brahma is divided into .14 Man. 
vantharas and 15 twilights = 1000 Maha-yugas. Swetha-vara- 
hakalpa, the present Day, witnesses the reign of 14 Manus— 
Swayambhuva, Swarochisha, Uththama, Thamasa, Rai-vatha, 
Chakshusha, Vaivasvatha, Savarni, Daksha-savarni, Brahraa- 
savarni, Dharma-savarni, Rudra-savarni, Rauqhya and 
Bhauthya. Sraddha-deva, the son of Vivaswan (the sun) 
and Samgna, the daughter qf Visvakarman, is the Manu of 
the seventh or the Vaivaswatha manvanthara, Yama, 
the God of' Death is his brother, and Yamuna, the river- 
goddess, is his sister. (V, P. HI. 2), 

When the last day of Brahma was at its close, He with¬ 
drew into himself in Yogic meditation ; the Vedas chanced 
to slip out from his mouth and Hayagreeva, the Asura, made 
away with them. The Lord Vishnu immediately changed 
himself into a tiny fish and appeared in the water in the 
joined palms of Sathya-vratha, the king, who was offering 
libations of water to the Gods and to the manes. He was 
about to throw it into the river, when, the little creature 
begged hard to be saved. Sathyavratha took it home and kept 
it in a vessel of water. But, it grew on marvellously and the 
king tried wells, tanks, lakes and rivers in vain and was about 
to throw it into the ocean, when, it cried out to him. ,l Hold! 
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vou will have need of me. Seven days from this, a mighty 
deluge will hide the face of the earth. Then you will see a 
large ship coming towards you. Go into it and take with you 
the seven Rishis, animals, plants of healing virtue and seeds 
of various kinds, When it is tossed violently by stormy 
waves, fasten it to me with a serpent. I will guide you 
safely through the waste of waters till Brahma should wake 
to a new Day. Further, I shall impart to you the highest 
wisdom ever known to man ” '' Verily, this is no fish that 

grows so vast in such a wonderfully short space. Who knows 
that the Lord might have chosen to manifest himself 
thus?” said Sathya-vratha to himself in hushed awe; and 
while the words were yet on his lips, the strange lish vanish¬ 
ed from his sight. Sathya-vratha, the pious king, is 
no other than Sraddha-deva or Vaivasvatha-manu. (Bh. 


VIII. 24). 

In each manvanthara there is an incarnation of Vishnu 
and there are certain governing officials—the Mann, the 
Manu's sons, the Saptlia Rishis, the Indra, and the Dcvath- 
as. At the end of a cycle of four Yugas, the Vedas, the repo¬ 
sitory of all wisdom, disappear from the earth. The Saptha 
Rishis recover it by intense meditation and give it back to 
the new race. The Manus are the founders of royal dynas¬ 
ties and see that the various grades of men observe their 
Dharma. The Manu-puthras or the sons of the Manu, incar¬ 
nate again and again in his descendants and are the guardians 
of law and order to the end of that Manvanthara. The 
Devathas (Shining ones) are fed by the subtle essences that 
are offered to them during sacrifices and bless humanity in 
turn with peace and plenty. The,Indra holds sway over the 
three worlds and the beings that evolve therein. The Lord 
incarnates as the mighty Sons of Wisdom (the Kumar.is, 
Datta-thr-eva and the like) and impart to the world the 
Laws of Action a.id Contemplation, 
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he Saptha Rishis. —Vasishtha, Kasyapa, Athri, Jamadag- 
ni, Gauthama, Visvamithra and Bharadwaja. (V. P. Ill t 
2), The Vayu Purana gives it as Vasurnan, the son of 
Vasishtha, Visvamithra, the son of Gadhi, Jamadagni the son 
of Bharadwaja, the son of Brihaspathi, Saradwan, the son of 
Goth arm, and Athri, the mind-born son of Brahma, 

Indr a :—Purandara (V, P. III. 2) 

Devatluis: —Vasus, Rudras and Adithyas (V.P. III. 2). 

Vasus, Rudras, Adithyas, Visvedevas, Maruths, Aswini- 
kumaras and Rihhus. {Bh. VIII. 13). The Vayu Purana 
adds to the above the Sad by as and the descendants of 
Bhrigu and Angiras. The Harivamsa declares that 45) 
Maruths are born in every Manvanthara ; that 28 of them 
attain liberation therein and that others are born to take 
their place. 

Mann: —Sraddha-deva, the son of Vivaswan. 

Manuputhras —Ikshwaku, Nriga, Dhrishta, Saryathi, 
Narishyantha, Nabhaga, Anshta, Karusha, and Prishadra 
(V. P, III. 2). Bh. IX. 2 adds Dishta to the list and re¬ 
places Arishta by Kavi. 

Avalhara. —Vamana, born of Kasyapa and Aditlii 
(V. P. III. 2). 


3. Ikshwaku-. —V, R. I. 70 (Notes). 

5. Islands: —Priyavratha, the son of Manu Sway am- 
bhuva, followed the sun in his course round the mount Mcru 
seven times. Seven broad oceans came into existence 
thereby, filled with salt water, sugar-cane juice, wine, clarified 
butter, curds, milk and fresh water respectively and the 
lands girt by them form the seven islands, each twice the 
extent of the former.—Jambu, Plaksha, Salmalt, Kusa, 
Krauncha, Saka, and Pushkara. 

These but symbolise the seven globes of our Earth-chain 
(Bhoo-mandaia) and interpenetrate one another, being built 
of matter of increasing subtlety. The oceans that separate 
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are aggregates of homogeneous matter utilised in the 
formation of the globe it encircles, but in an undifferentiat¬ 
ed (Apancheekritha) state. The names given to them typify 
the appearance they present to the eye of the trained seer. 
Rut again, the same division of islands and oceans apply to 
the Jamboo-dweepa too, wherein huge continents rise one 
after another to receive their humanities and go down when 
their work is accomplished. (For a fuller description refer 
to the Bhagavatha and the other Puranas, as also to the 
Mahabharatha, Bhecshma-parva). 

6. Sahara —V. K. I. 70. (Notes). 

Q .—Why should Sagara be singled out of the many 
illustrious names in the Solar dynasty ? 

4.—It was his sons that dug up the whole of this 
Earth ; it was they who brought the broad seas into exis¬ 
tence. It was a dysceudent of Sagara that brought down 
the celestial Ganga to the earth. 

11, Four aims of Life '.—The text specifies but three 
of them ; but Moksha or Liberation, follows from the words 
of Valmeeki, “ He who listens to this with a devout heart is 
free from the bonds of sin. ” 

13. Envy .—Valmeeki was but the humble scribe of 
what Brahma gave him power to see. So, none need envy 
him, but should listen with supreme devotion to the words 
of the Lord himself. 


The subject has been indicated by the expression “ the 
mighty Kings of the line of Ikshwaku ; ” the purpose has 
been proclaimed by the words ** secures the four aims of 
life ; ” the qualified aspirant is said to be he whose heart 
is free from Envy's taint. 

Give car unto it .—Valmeeki composed this epic to be 
sung to the accompaniment of sweet music. Kusa and Lava 
sang it before Sree Kama ; and even now it is sweeter to 
hear than to rend. 


Gogra to the Ganga, For, we read of a town on the Gart- 
ga situated between the Kosala country and the lands of the 
Bhils. 

Dasaratha ruled over the (Jtthara (North) Kosala— 

(Raghuvamsa IX 1). 

15. Saram, the modern Gogra, rises in the Himalayas, 
flows through the province of Oudh and falls into the 
Ganga. Sarayu is generally identified with the Deva or the 
Gogra ; but, the people living thereabouts regard them as 
different. They rise in different places, run together for 
many miles and fall into the Ganga separately, 

17, Ayodhya— Mentioned in the Sruthis as “ Ayodhya, 
the city of the Gods." Its ruins on the southern banks of 
the Gogra cover many miles of impassable forest and dense 
undergrowth. It is about 350 miles to the southeast of 
Delhi, in the neighbourhood of the modern Faiz-abad. 

Abut Fazl speaks of it as “ one of the largest cities in 
Hindustan. In the old times it is said to have been 29f> 
miles in length and 72 in breadth. The soil around seems 
to be auriferous." 

“ It is on the Oudh and Roh ilkhand Railway, 12(5 
miles from Moghul-sarai Junction, 130 miles from Khanpur 
function and 405 miles from Saharanpur Junction. 

Rajah Vikramadithya (57 B.C.) is said to have traced out 
the ancient city and identified the different shrines and spots 
rendered sacred by association with the events in the life of 
Rama. The most important of these are Ramkot, or the 
Fort and palace of the king, the Nageswaranath shrine, sacred 
to Mahadeva, the Maniparvatha or sacred mount and a few 
temples still visited by thousands of pilgrims. 

Kosala is also famous as the early home of Buddhism ; 
the Chinese traveller Hiuen Thsang, in the seventh 
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iks at 

Ayodhya among a large Brahminical population. 

The Muhamadan conquest has left behind it the ruins 
of three mosques erected by the Emperors Baber and 
Aurangazeb on or near the site of three celebrated 
Hindu shrines known as Janma-sthana, Swarga-dwara, and 
Jareta-ka-thakur, The population of the modern town is 
about 11,643. The principal buildings are Man Singh's 
temple and the Hanuman Garhi. The groat fair of Rama 
Navami held every year in the month of Chilhra (March- 
April) is attended by about 500,000 people. 

The town is 3 miles from the Railway station, 545 miles 
from Calcutta by the East Indian and Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railways, and 46 miles from Lucknow ."—The Traveller's 
Companion. 

26, Twelve leagues :—This was the extent of the city 
proper, 

28. Guns —The word Sathaghni in the text means, a 
weapon that could destroy innumerable men at the same 
time. Some hold that it was the ancestor of the modern 
guns ; and others that it was a huge piece of rock or iron 
studded with long iron nails, 30. 4. 

P. 30. 4. Chess-board —The palace in the centre, the 
royal roads branching from it north and south, east and west, 
and open grounds here and there between them. 

20, Bards :—The Sod It as are the offspring of the 
Brahmanas and the Kshathriyas. They were chario¬ 
teers by profession and sang the praises of their royal 
patrons. The Magadhas were born of Vaisya fathers and 
Kshathriya mothers {corresponding to the Bhats of Guzerat). 
They recited before kings the genealogies of their ancestors 
and composed poems in honour of the famous rulers of the 
line and of their mighty achievements. They accompanied 
the army on the marcli and sang to them in stirring strains 
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ltlv Mvy ds of valour of the doughty warriors of their ra 
The troops felt not the fatigue and hardships of the march, 
and were filled with unbounded courage and enthusiasm. 
The Vandis claim birth from Kshathriya fathers and Soodra 
mothers. They are the proclaimers of the titles and honours 
of kings ; they praise them high and his exploits. They 
cheer up the hearts of the soldiers before battle by their 
fiery songs. The Vaithalikas rouse the king from his 
slumbers by their sweet music and sweeter praise. 



23, Art of dance Rishi Bharatha is the highest 
authority on the Gandharva-veda, and has composed 
Soothras on vocal and instrumental music, dance, rhetoric 
and the drama. They are lost to us except for some refer¬ 
ences by the old commentators on the Sanskrit plays. 
Now-a-days Bharatha-sasthra limits itself to the art of 
dance and gesticulation. The Sangeetha-rathnakara of 
Sarangadeva devotes a large chapter to it. 

35. Car-warrior :—Able to hold his own against 10,000 
foes, and to defend himself and his charioteer. He is the 


Maharatha. 


P. 31. 3. Never strike :—Argument must be met by 
argument, and invectives by invectives. Those should 
not be attacked who stand aloof from the ranks or 
take to their heels ; warriors mounted upon chariots, 
elephants and horses should fight only with those similarly 
mounted ; a foot soldier might attack another on foot. 
Every one should seek a foe suited to his strength, 
spirit, equipment and liking ; but he should give him due 
warning. Men dazed with terror, soldiers who are not ready 
to fight, persons who are fighting with another, those that 
throw themselves on our mercy, those that run away, those 
that stand weaponless or have lost their armour, charioteers, 
horses, camp-followers that carry weapons to the fighters, 
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.mors, trumpeters and such like should be exempt from 
attack. (M, B. Bheeshma-parva.' Ch. I). 

6. Da$aratha:~'V. R. 1. 70 (Notes). 

fl. Valmeeki draws our attention to the fact that the 
land and the city was supremely suited to form the home of 
the Avathara. 

2. Explanatory notes on the kingdom, the capital, the 
king, the ministers, the priests, the royal officials, the army 
and kingly polity are appended to Ch. 100 of the Ayodhya- 


kanda.] 

32. 10. Athiratha :—One able to hold his own against 

10,000 MaharathaS; 

17. Ktibera :—The Uttharakanda of the Ramayana (3,4 
the following chapters) describe his birth and achievements. 


33. 11. Atheist:—' V, R, II, 108, 109. 

34. 23. Bahlika :—A country to the north and north¬ 
west of India. The modern Balkh was a portion of it. It 
was famous for its horses (M. B. Udyoga-parva); and 
Bokhara and Maimona near it are even now noted for their 
fine breed of horses. 


Kanibhoja :—To the north-west of India, was famous 
for its excellent breed of horses. The Ramayana speaks 
of it as a country adorned with golden lotuses. It was 
peopled bv Kshathrivas, who were later on degraded as hav¬ 
ing (alien off from their Dharma. (Maim X, 48, 44). Arjuna 
subdued the Daradas and the Kambhojas (M, B. Sabha 
parva. 27). The modern Daradas inhabit the valley of 
Gilgst; so, the Kambhojas should be found in the neigh¬ 
bouring heights of Hindu Kush. Besides, the Kaffirs ■ 
thereabouts call themselves Kamojas. We may also hold that 
the Kambhojas and the Daradas are spread over Little Tibet 
and Ladak, Their country was famous for its beautiful 
horses, and costly shawls made of wool and dogs’ hair. 
Even now, the shawls of Kashmir are made of wool imported 
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Kambhoja ought to be 
-Anandanun Boorooah's 


some* 
A ryan 


to^rfrom the north ; so 
where north of Kashmir.- 
Geography. 

24. Vanity u: —north-west of India, famous for ils 
horses. 

Sindh :—The modern Punjab and Sindh that lie on 
either side of the Indus. 

25. Ucchaisravas: —(V. R I. 45). 

29. Airuvnthu :—Great elephants, eight in number, 
support the earth on their broad heads in the eight quarters, 
beginning from the east—Airavatha ( i’undareeka (Malm 
Padma), Vamana, Kumuda, Arjana, Pushpadantha, Sarva- 
bhouma, and Supratheeka. Their wives are Abhramu, 
Kapila, Pingala, Anupama, Thamraparni, Subhradanthi, 
Angana, Anjanavathi, Bhadhra, etc.—V. R. 11. 100. 

[Thus has been described the fortunate being who was 
deemed tit to be the human father of the Lord of Time.] 

36. Sumanthra :— He was the charioteer and confi- 
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dential adviser of the Ikshwaku kings. He appears to have 
lived from a very remote period, during the previous Yugas. 
He was the most trusted counsellor in the court of Rama- 
One day, a servant of the palace approached Rama on 
his throne and said to him over folded palms, “ Lord ! 
Sumanthra, the iong-lived and faithful servant of your royal 
house, has left this earth even to-day for the Mansions of the 
Blessed. His wives request permission of your Majesty 
to follow him.’’ 

Rama was overwhelmed with grief and hastened to the 
palace of Sumanthra. He carefully examined the life-re¬ 
cord of ids friend and found that 9,999 years 11 months and 
21 days of it had passed away ; but 9 days yet remained. 
He turned to the sage Vasishtha, and said Reverend Sir ! 
1 believe it lias been ordained that the normal period of 
■ human life is 100,000 years in the Kritha Yuga, 10,000 
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the Thretha Yuga, 1,000 years in the 
years in the Kali Yuga. Nine days yet remain to 
Sumanthraof his life and I wonder how Yama, who cannot 
be but aware of it, had the temerity to take him away before 
his time. Surely, it is no credit to my rule. It is violating 
the Laws of the Yugas. It is an insult to him that rules. I 
will teach him his duty, in a way he will not be in a hurry to 
forget; and Sumanthra shall be restored to his sorrowing 
people." He set out on his conveyance, Garuda, the wond¬ 
erful bird. On his way to Samyamini, the capital of Yama, 
he saw the messengers of Death dragging along Suman¬ 
thra in bonds. In a moment he was in their midst; 
they fled in affright from his dark anger; he released 
Sumanthra from his bonds, though he was but a shade in 
his subtle bodies. The servitors of the Lord of Death 
joined folded palms of respect and exclaimed “ Lord 
of worlds ! We do not remember of any injury or 
affront or insult from us against your royal self. We find 
it hard to explain to ourselves this unmerited punish¬ 
ment at your hands.” “ You forget” replied Rama “ that 
you have defied the great Law and laid hands on my 
friend by taking him back nine days before his time. Is it 
a light thing to be passed over ?”. “Your majesty “replied 
they ” might not have been aware of the very peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances that attended Sumanthra’s birth. His heed 
and shoulders came out first from his mother’s womb and 
the other members only ten days after. Holy Brahmanas pro¬ 
tected him from great peril by chanting excellent manthras ; 
hence, his name Sum ant lira. We have calculated a-right 
from the moment his head appeared ; but, your majesty has 
taken his complete birth as the starting point of his life. 
Thus there is a great cloud of doubt hangs over the precise 
moment of his birth. We beg to repeat that we are guilty of 
no offence against your majesty ; it is to no purpose that 
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vfre have been thus punished ; it is to no purpose that 
Sumanthra is taken back." 


“ You are out in your calculations" rejoined Rama "for, 
Sumanthra's life period begins from the moment he came 
out of his mother’s womb safe and sound. He might have 
died during the ten days and yet, he could not be said to 
have bean born. His father and the learned Brahmanas 
with him have performed the rights of Jathakarma on the 
very day I have referred to ; and expert astrologers have 
cast his horoscope on the same lines. Nine days vet re* 
main to Sumanthra of his natural period of life. Come ye 
then and take him away." 

The discomfited messengers of Yama hung heir heads 
in sorrow and despair. Sree Rama returned to Ayodhya 
and restored Sumanthra to his sorrowing kin. He advised 
his friend to turn to the very best account the nine days left 
to him on earth; and Sumanthra spent them wisely jand well. 

Meanwhile, Yama’s henchmen hastened to the pre¬ 
sence of their master with streaming eyes and angry hearts. 
They dashed their helmets on the ground in impotent fury 
and cried " Lord 1 A nice power you wield! We do not envy 
you the life you lead, Nay, we are ashamed to call oursel¬ 
ves your servants. Now, it was under your orders that we 
went forth to bring back Sumanthra and lo! Sree Rama 
overtook us on the way, rescued his friend from our hand; 
and cruelly punished us for having dared to affront his 
majesty by calling back Sumanthra nine days before time. 
For, he claims that Sumanthra’s hte begins only from the 
time when he was completely delivered from his mother's 
womb. We have not your marvellous patience and 
cannot afford to swallow down this in wait. You are 
the , guardian of our life and honour; and since you 
cannot save us from harm, we will make away with ourselves 
by violence. ” Yania's dark browg* 1 "”* -ker vet with fury ; 
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and he cried out “ This 
moment I march out to make war upon Rama and bring 
him back in chains,” In : vain did he appeal for help to his 
brother regents of the quarters, to the rulers of the sacred 
planets, to Dhruva, to Brahma-, and to the dwellers of the 
nether regions and the seven globes; but one and alt, they 
drove him out with ridicule. But, he was not to be put 
back and marched upon Ayodhya single as he was. Rama 
sent his son Lava to take care of him. A terrible fight ensued 
between the two, at the end of which Yama, as a last resource, 
discharged his Rod of Death ; Lava drove it back by his 
Brahmasthra, Yama was hotly pursued by theAsthra, when 
Soorya, the sun-god, came down to Lava and interceded 
with him to spare his son’s life. “Lava dear ! You come of 
my race; Yama here is my son. You cannot have the 
heart to injure and disgrace this noble ancestor of yours. 
Oblige me by recalling your dread weapon. You don’t 
want me to believe that Yama has infected you with his 
madness.” Lava bowed in obedience and all repaired to 
the presence of Sree Rama, who welcomed them with 
kindness and gave a friendly hint to Yama to respect his 
rule and take back to the realms of death only such as have 
had their full count of days on this earth. 

On the tenth clay from that, Sumanthra and his wives 
touched the feet of Sree Rama, cast off their mortal bodies 
before him and rose bright and glorious to bis abode on 
high. A. R. Rajya-kanda 24. 

Vasishtha :—One of the mind-born sons of Brahma ; he 
is a Brahmarshi and One of the Saplharshh, He came out 
from the Prana of Brahma.— Bh. III. 12. 

Oorja or Arundhathi, the daughter of Kardarm, the 
Prajapathi and Devahoothi, is his wife. Ghithrakethu, 
Surochi, Viraja, Mithra, Ulvana, Dyutnan, Sakthi, Vasu- 
bhridyatw ami ob’P" -w*re bis sons.—Bh. IV. I. Buf V.P. I, 
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rc^Htj^mes Rajas, Gathra, Oordhwa-bahu, Savana) 

Sufhapas, and Sukra as his sons. Sakthi and others were iiis 
sons by another wife {Bit). The Vayu and the Linga-puranas 
substitute Puthra and Hastha for Gathra, and 

daughter Pundareeka. The eldest son of Vasishtha mar_ 

the daugther of Markandeya and gave birth to Kethuman, 
the regent of the west, (Vayu P.) 


Vasishtha was the Veda-vyasa in the 8th Maha-yuga ; 
and his sons were tire Saptharshis in the 3rd Manvanthara. 
V. R, VII. 55, 56, 57 and V. P. IV. 5, narrate in detail his 
being cursed by King Nimi and his re-birth as the son of 
Mithra and Varuna. 


He is the Seer of Rig-veda VHth Mandala and hymns 
67, 90, 97 of the IXth 

V. R, I. 51 to 66 deal at great length with his contest 
with Visvamilhra. 

He is the author of the Vasishtha*smrithi and the 
Vasishta-ramayana. 

£1.—Vasishtha, one of the Prajapathis and one of the 
Saptharishis, cannot have existed simultaneously in the 
world of Brahma, in the Saptarishi-mandala (the Great 
Bear), Indra’s council, and in various places on earth. 

A .—They have attained the high level where it is possi¬ 
ble for them to manifest themselves in consciousness in 
innumerable places at the same time—qualified omnipre¬ 
sence which great Beings like Vasishtha, Kasyapa, Markan¬ 
deya and Vamadeva enjoy as standing nearest to divinity. 

Vamadeva :—A Maharshi, the Seer of Rig-Veda, X. 1 
to 15, 18 to 41, and '45 to 5S Sookthas. He is spoken of as 
very high in the scale of perfection and to have identified 
his consciousness with every evolved object. 

Jabali: —V. R. II. 108. 109. 

38. 1. [Chapters S to 16 describe the horse-sacrifice 

which is really a symbolical rite of consecration and 
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cation to enable the human couple to provide a fit 
vehicle for the Lord to occupy when on earth.} 

4. Without any offspring-. ~~King Kosaia was the happy 
ruler of South Kosaia. He had a daughter, Kausalya by 
name, whom he had arranged to marry to Dasaratha, lord of 
Ayodhya. The day was fixed and the king's ministers were 
sent to escort the royal bride-groom. They found him dis¬ 
porting himself with his ministers and kinsmen in the cool 
waters of Sarayu. 

About the same time, Havana, the Rakshasa king, took 
it into his head to know the future that awaited him, and 
asked Brahma, “ Lord of Omniscience ! From whom shall 
I meet with my death ?” And Brahma replied unto him 
“Child ! Be it known to you that the Lord Vishnu will come 
down into the world as the sons of Dasaratha, the king of 
Ayodhya and Kausalya his wife. He shall be your Fate. 
Five days from this they are to be joined in happy 
marriage.” 

Havana resolved to forestall the dread decrees of Des¬ 
tiny ; he lost no time in seeking out Dasaratha, put to rout 
his affrighted ministers and followers and with a kick of 
his foot shattered the frail boat in which he \vas. Next, he 
went to the city of Kosaia and abducted by open violence 
Kausalya, the destined bride of Dasaratha and took her to 
his island capital. On the way he chanced to see a huge 
whale and said to himself “ The Gods are my relentless 
enemies. I am away from Lanka very often and they may 
take advantage of my absence to enter the city in disguise 
and set free the captive. It is safer to entrust her to this 
dread monster of the sea.” He placed her in a chest and 
enjoined the whale to take her in charge until he should 
call for her, 

The fish secreted it within his capacious jaws and 
roamed the depths of the occean, when, as Fate would have 
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with one of his kin who challenged him to mortal 
combat. He could not decline it in honour and as the 
c!lances of war were uncertain, he deposited the precious 
chest on an island near and began to fight. 

Meanwhile, Dasaratha and his minister Sumanthra clung 
to a piece of the wreck and were driven helplessly along the 
swift current of Sarayu into the shoreless sea and after being 
tossed about for some days by the waves, chanced to be 
stranded on the very same island. Wandering about, they 
caught sight of the chest and satisfied their curiosity by 
opening it; when lo ! they were struck dumb with surprise 
and amazement to behold Kausalya in it. They exchanged 
news and as it was the day fixed for their marriage, they went 
through the Gandharva rite with Sumanthra as the witness. 
Then they entered the box and let the fid down upon them. 
Soon after, the whale, having defeated his enemy, came 
back to the isle, replaced the box in his mouth and went 
on its way. 

That day, Ravana in full council turned to Brahma with 
a smile and said " Lord ! Have I not falsified your predic¬ 
tion ? Dasaratha is no more; and Kausalya his bride is a safe 
prisoner. What say you to it ?" He clapped his hands in 
high glee at having discomfeited Brhama, the Omniscient 
But, the Lord of Wisdom raised his hands on high and ex¬ 
claimed in solemn tones “Om ! This is verily a great day,’’ 
Ravana was sartled by Brahma’s composure and unfeigned 
joy. “Lord !” cried he “ what do you mean? ” Then, said 
Brahma “ Nay, my son ! I but spoke the truth. This day 
have Dasaratha and Kausalya entered into bonds of holy wed¬ 
lock. The Lord of worlds will take birth of them ; and all 
beitigs will be the happier for it. ” But Ravana, determined 
to provs by incontestible evidence that the Grand-Sire 
was, for once, at fault, sent swift messengers to bring 
back the chest from the whale. It was opened before the as- 
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led multitude and wonder of wonders! Kausalya did 
come out of it, but with Dasaratha and Sumanthra, happy and 
similing. Havana stared at them in dumb surprise ; soon 
a tit of uncontrollable wrath seized him, and his terrible fal¬ 
chion Hashed forth to cut then down. But Brahma caught 
his hand and cried, “ Fool! Know you what you are about? 
You placed Kausalya in this chest ; and now he whom 
you fondly imagined to have destroyed is with her, her hus¬ 
band ; and Sumanthra, the wise, has witnessed the holy rite. 
They will change themselves to thousands, to millions, if 
necessary. It is written down in the Book of Fate that the 
Lord is to come clown on earth as the son of the happy pair. 
He is your destiny in human shape. Fool! to dream that 
you will kill them and falsify the eternal decrees of Fate ! 
Leave the future to itself; ‘let sleeping dogs lie’ ; do not go 
out to meet Death ere it comes for you. Have these con¬ 
veyed safely to Ayodhva ; and abide your time in Lanka. You 
to set yourself to falsify my word ! Verily, inexorable are 
the Laws of Karma and as mysterious,” Havana, the terri¬ 
ble, was cowed down bv the ominous words of Brahma and 
faithfully followed his behests. 

Dasaratha and Kausalya were enthusiastically welcomed 
by their kinsmen, friends and subjects, who looked upon 
them as risen from the dead. The royal pair were wedded 
in stately pomp and King Kosala, in the height of his joy, 
made over his kingdom to Dasaratha and sought the holy 
retreats of the calm forests. Thereafter, the Kosalas are 
spoken of as belonging to the solar race. Later on, the 
king of Ayodhya married Sumithra, a Magadha princess 
and Kaikeyee, the daughter of Aswapathi, ruler over Kekaya, 
He had besides these, 700 consorts (3.i0—V. R. II, 3£)— 
.4. R. I. 1. 

Kausalya and Kaikeyee were Kshathriya princesses ; 
while Sumithra came of a mixed caste— Bhatti-kavya, 6. 





Unknown obstacle :—One day he unwittingly slew* a 
Vaisya youth, mistaking him for an elephant. V. R . II. 63. 
64.) Vasishtiia directed him to perform a horse-sacrifice to 
cleanse himself of the foul sin— A. R. 1.1. 

One day he dreamt that he put to death two men and 
a woman, innocent victims of his wrath. He awoke shud- 
deringly, and sought the advice of Vasishtha, his friend, 
philosopher and guide. “It is an evil dream” replied the 
sage “ go and kill three wild animals. I will perform for 
you an expiatory ceremony thereafter.' 1 It was on that 
occasion that he did to death the Vaisy3 youth. Dasaratha’s 
heart was too heavy with the load of ever-increasing murder, 
" Fear not ’’ consoled Vasishtha “ perform a horse-sacrifice 
and free yourself from all sin. Four sons of matchless fame 
shall call you father; but manage to bring down Rishya- 
sringa, the pure, to your court; for, he has to play no incon¬ 
siderable part in it" 

It was about that time that Indra took Dasaratha to help 
him defeat the Asuras. He could not honour him enough ; 
and Bribaspathi, the high-priest of the gods, bestowed his 
choicest blessings upon him. “The Lord of the universe will 
grace your line as your son”. “Then,” said Dasaratha “holy 
one! It comes back to me that Maharshi Vasishtha asked me 
to any how bring down to Ayodbya, Rishyasringa, the sin¬ 
less, to perform a Puthreshti”. Indra, ever seeking a chance 
to serve his benefactor, laid his commands on the Apsarasas 
to lure the holy saint from his lonely forest home, which 
they did.— Legendary. 

Suyagna —Son of Vasishtha, was the Purohitha of 
Rama, who made over to him in uch of his wealth when he 
departed to the forests. 
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Adithi, Dithij Danu, Arishta, Surasa, Kasha, Surabhi, 
Vinatha,, Thamra, Krodhavasa, Ila, Kadru and Muni are 
the wives of Kasyapa. The Thushithas, twelve in number, 
belong to the Chakshusha Manvanthara. “ Let us be 
born ” said they '* in the next manvanthara as the sons of 
Adithi and become famous". They are the twelve Adithyas. 


(V. P. I. 15.). 


The Vayu Purana substitutes Prabha and Anayus for 
Arishta and Surasa. Padma Purana II, omit 11a and Kasha 
and reads Kala, Anayus, Simhika, Pisacha, Vak, Surasa (in¬ 
stead of Arishta, Surabhi, Thamra and Muni). But, the 
Utharakanda of the same Purana limits them to Adithi, 
Dithi, Kadru and Vinatha. 


V. P. III. 1. assigns the Thushithas to the Swarochisha 
Manvanthara ; while the Vayu-purana relates that Brahma 
evolved twelve classes of Devathas named Jay as, to assist 
him in his work. It was at the beginning of this Kalpa; 
but, as they remained absorbed in pure Samadhi and obeyed 
not his orders to create, he cursed them to be born in each 
of the seven manvantharas. They are variously known as 
Ajithas, Thushithas, Sathyas, Haris, Vaikunthas, Sadhyas, 
and Adithyas. 


Arishtanemi is said to have married the four daughters 
of Daksha (Bh. and V. P.). But M. B. explains that it was 
but another name for Kasyapa. Bh. substitutes Tharksha 
for Arishtanemi; his wives are Kadru, Vinatha, Pathangi, 
Yamini ; and serpents, birds, grass-hoppers, and locusts 
were born of them respectively. But, the commentator ex¬ 
plains that Tharksha is another name for Kasyapa. 


Ayushman, Sibi and Bash kala are the sons of Samhlada, 
V.P.l. 21 ; while, the Padmapurana assigns them to 
Prahlada. 


Hlada 


Nisunda 


Sunda * Upasunda 

I I 

Mooka 

Mareecha Thataka (Vayu-purana), 

Jarjara, Sakuni, Bootha-santhapana, Mahanabha, Maha- 
bahu, Kalanabha (and Tharaka, according to another 
reading) are the sons of Hiranyaksha. V. P. I. 21 adds 
Sankara and Tharaka to the list. The Vayu-purana relates 
that the sons of Simhika were killed by Parasurama, all 
except Rahu and Ketliu, Of the sons of Danu, Sac hi, the 
daughter of Puloman, married Indra and was the mother of 
Jayantha. Maya, the brother of Puloma, had two daughters, 
Vajrakama and Mandodari. 

Suki, Syeni, Bhasi, Sugreeva, Suchi and Gridhri were 
the daughters of Kasyapa and Thamra. Suki was tiie mother 
of owls and crows ; Syeni of vultures ; Bhasi of partridges ; 
Gridhri of eagles ; Suchi of aquatic birds; Sugreeva of 
horses, asses and camels. (But the Vayu-purana has it that 
parrots were born of Garuda and Suki ; Sampathi and Jatayu 
were the sons of Aruna and Syeni; Bhasi and Garuda gave 
birth to owls, crows, peacocks, does and fowls ; Garuda 
and Krounchi begot cranes ; and, ducks and other aqua¬ 
tic birds sprang of Garuda and Dhritharashtr ee). Aruna and 
Garuda were born to Kasyapa and Vinatha ; of them, Garuda 
or Suparna was the monarch of the feathered tribe and the 
foe of serpents. (The Vayu-purana gives the metres of the 
Vedas as Vinatha’s daughters. The Padraa makes Souda- 
mini the daughter of the same). Surasa gave birth to many 
serpents ; they were hydra-headed and of immeasurable 
plight and could course through all the worlds. (The Vayu 
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Hie Padma substitute Anayusfor Surasa; but the Malhsya 
gives Surasa and Annyus as the wives of Kasyapa ; the for¬ 
mer was tiie mother of the quadrupeds except the cows, and 
the latter was the mother of diseases), Kadru’s offspring 
were countless NagaS, many-headed, refuigei\t and mighty, 
Sesha, Vasuki, Thakshaka’, Sanklia, Swetha, Mahapadma, 
Kambala, Asvvathara, Elaputhra, Karkotaka and Dhananjaya 
are the most famous. (The Vayu adds to the list Airavatha, 
Dhritharashtra, Mahan eel a, Valahaka, An j ana, Pushpadam- 
shtra, Durmukha, Kaleeya, Pundareeka, Nahusha and 
Mani). Krodhavasa gave birth to 14,000 Rakshasas, 
serpents and birds of every kind. They are carnivor¬ 
ous and of sharp teeth. Cows and oxen were born to 
Surabhi ; Kasha was the mother of Rakshasas and 
Yakshas. This creation of Kasyapa took place during the 
second Manvanthara, (V.P, I. 21) [The Vayu-purana assigns 
Mrigi and eleven others as the daughters of Krodhavasa, 
from whom were born wild animals, deer, elephants, 
monkeys, tigers, lions, dogs, fish, reptiles, Bhoothas and 
Pisachns. Surabhi was the mother of the eleven Rudras, 
Nandi the bull of Siva and two daughters,Rohini and Gand- 
hari, who in turn gave birth to horned animals and horses. 
The Apsarasas are of two classes, Loukika or worldly—Ram- 
bha, Thilotthama, Misrakesi and Slothers ; divine—Menaka, 
Sahajanya, Ghrithachi, Pramlocha, Visvachi and Poorvachit- 
thi and four others. Urvasi created by Rishi Narayana, be¬ 
longs to neither. Further, there are 14 groups of them, of 
which Ahootlias, Sobhayanthis and Vegamathis are the chief. 
The Padma makes Vak the mother of the Apsarasas and the 
Gandharvas. 

Kasyapa is the Regent of one of the four stars in the 
tail of the Simsumara-chakra (a symbol of the manifested 
universe). V.P. II, 12. 





He is often classed among the Prajapathis and has, be¬ 


sides those mentioned above, two sons Parvatha and Vibhan- * 
daka. 

It was during "that present Vaivasvatha-nianvanthara 
that the Lord was born of Kasyapa and Adithi as Vaihana 
and put down Bali, the king of the Asuras. 

Parasurama laid his axe at the root of the royal race 
thrice seven times and celebrated a horse-sacrifice to cleanse 
himself of the dark sin. He made a present of the earth to 
Kasyapa, who turned upon him and said " You shall not 
abide on the earth you have parted with to me—no, not dur¬ 
ing nights." So, Parasu-rama aimed a shaft at the ocean 
which gave him dry land to live upon.—V. R. I. 76. 

He is the seer of Rig Veda VI, 29; IX, 64, 67,91,92, 
103; I, 99. 

To grace my name —It is an article of faith with the 
Aryans that childlessness is the outcome of some heinous sin 
in the individual’s past lives; the hell named Puth opens wide 
to receive the unhappy wretch; and a son rightly deserves his 
name Pulhra in that he saves his father from it. What is the 
rationale of it ? We observe that a man of unbounded wealth, 
but childless, exclaims with a heavy heart “ Alas ! I am 
not blessed with a child to whom I can hand down 
all this wealth that I had been at so much pains to 
acquire. Now, it must go to strangers whom I know not, 
whom I love not". But, poor men might at least be free from 
this. No, the books do not exempt them, but lay down the 
law for all. Why should we desire offspring so eagerly, rich 
and poor, high and low ? 

Every member of the Aryan nation comes down into Hie 
world to carry out certain definite work which he alone 
could do. Certain duties are incumbent upon him ; he 
should provide for his wife, children and kinsmen whom 
his past karma has grouped round him, He should tread 
a—6* 
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iiTsteps that raise him from his present stage in evolution 
to a higher one. (This is his Dharma). He should master 
the mysteries of the path of action and the path of wisdom 
and exemplify them in his life,that other egos on the course of 
evolution might lead a happy and useful life here and partake 
more and more in the work of the Lord. He should bring 
down peace and plenty upon the earth by performing sacrifi¬ 
ces to the inhabitants of the subtle worlds, the Devas, the ele- 
mentals, and the like, He should pass through the portals of 
Initiation into Liberation. Now it is laid upon every one to 
do his share of this altruistic work ; not less important is his 
responsibility of putting in his place one who could carry 
on his work, at least as well. If he be pure, unselfish, wise 
and loving, he-attracts to himself egos of a similar tempera¬ 
ment and progress to take birth of him ; for, he alone can 


furnish vehicles of the required stamp. If he be otherwise, 
good and pure souls keep clear of him. Hence, lie should 
purify himself by rites and penances of every sin that bars 
his patli; he might be sure of being blessed with a son 
after his heart. When the Lord has assigned a certain post 
to us in His universe, it is the height of ingratitude and 
treason if we quit it without placing a fit substitute therein. 
This is what is designated as the heinous sin. 

39. Northern banks ;—Ayodhya was on its southern 


banks. 

Bralma-rakshasas :—Persons who are guilty of grievous 
sins and die without purifying themselves by adequate pen¬ 
ances ; those who receive as gifts things prohibited by the 
ordinances ; and those who perform scarifices and rites for 
such as are not qualified thereunto—are born as Brahma, 
rakshasas. They are experts in the performance of Yagas 
and Yagnas, and in the probable lapses therein. They eager- 
ly wait for any such sins ; imperfect religious acts form their 
portion and goto strengthen them- (They are Brahmanas 




who are guilty of lapses and slips in the performs 
sacrifices,— Thi! aka). 


40. Sanath-kumara :—There were ten creations of 
Brahma—Mahath, Ahankara, Than mat liras, Indriyas, Vai- 
kariksi-devas and Manas, the five kinds of Thamasa creation, 
the mineral and vegetable kingdom, the animal, the human 
and the Kumaras— Bit. Ill, 10. 


Brahma was not satisfied with his Thamasic creation ; 
he purified himself by meditation and brought forth the 
Kumaras—Sanaka, Sananclana, Sanathana, Sanathsujatha, 
Sanathkumara, Sana and Kapila. Karma touches them not. 
They have to gain nothing from Thapas or meditation. 
Blessed with eternal youth, their consciousness is ever 
centred in Brahman, “Children 1” said Brahma unto them 
'* propagate yourselves." But their feet were on the path of 
Renunciation and the commands of their father made no 
impression upon them ; whereat Brahma was worth— 
Bh. Ill, 10 and 12. 


Once upon a time they repaired to Vaikuntha to offer 
worship to Vishnu, when Jaya and Vijaya stopped them at 
the seventh portal. “ What is this ?” mildly asked the divine 
youths “No one comes here into this world but those whose 
heart:, are utter white and free of any stain of desire or hate. 
You seem to be out of place in this region of serenity. Every 
one has the right of access to the great Father. We fear not 
the Lord nor does He fear us. You but read your own selves in 
the hearts of others. The Lord knows no difference between 
His children. So, perfect yourselves by dwelling for a time 
in the world of mortals, and come back with a more subdued 
heartThe Lord but confirmed the fiat of the Holy Youths ; 
Jaya and Vijaya were known during their incarnations as 
Hironyakasipu and Hiranyoksha, Havana and Kumbhakarna 
Sisupala and Danthavakra.— Bh, III, la, lfi. 
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e Kumaras are great yogis and embody in 
perfect wisdom, They stand at the portals of Liberation 
and turn the hearts of the Jeevas thereto. They are known 
to the world as Sana, Sanathsugatha, Sanaka, Sanandana, 
Sanathkumara, Sanathana and Kapila,— M. B. Snnthi-parva 
111,41. But the Sankliya Karika of Is warn Krishna gives a dif¬ 
ferent list, asSanaka, Sanandana, Sanathana, Asoori, Kapila, 
Vodhu and Panchasikha. The Koortna makes them five. 
The Linga places Sanathkumara and Ribhu as the highest of 
them. Farther, it relates how Siva is born in each yuga as 
the four virgin youths, the sons of Brahma ; during the 29th 
Kalpa, the Kumaras Sananda, Nandana, Viswanandana, and 
Upanandana were known as the Swetha Lohitha (white); dur¬ 
ing the 30th Kalpa they were red in hue and were named 
Virajas, Vibahu, Visoka and Visvabhavana ; during the 31st 
Kalpa they were yellow in colour and black in the 32nd. 

Once upon a time they sat in meditation to fathom the 
mysteries of the Lord, but with scant success. They prayed 
to Mahadeva to help them in their need ; when three crores 
and half of years had passed over their heads, the Mahayogi 
appeared in their midst as Dakshinamoorthi and taught 
them under the shade of the sacred banyan tree. The 
Chinmudra (a mystical gesture with the fingers) solved 
their doubts— Athmavidya-vilasa of Sadastva Brahmam. 

King Dhritharashtra was sore vexed at heart when his 
sons suffered defeat and disgrace at the hands of the Panda- 
vas. A fit of dispassion came over him and he requested his 
brother Vidura, the wise one, to impart to him the mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven. But Vidura reminded him that 
his present birth did not qualify him as a teacher of Brahma- 
vidya ; so he prayed to Sanath-kuraara, who came down to 
the Kaurava king and discoursed long and wisely upon the 
Divine Science. Vidura-prajagara or Sanath-sujatheeya is 
the name given to it in the Bharatha {Udyoga-parva 41 to 46). 
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There is a Samhitha that goes by the name of $anath- 
kumara. 

Rishyasrittga: —He is one of the Saptharshis in the 
coming 8th or Savarni-manvanthara— Bh. VIIf, 13. Rig 
Veda X, 136 was seen by him. 

He had the face of a deer and a single horn growing on 
it {Kamba Ramayanam, P. 10.). 

Vibhandaka, the son of Kasyapa, underwent a course of 
stern Thapas immersed in the deep waters of a lake, Ur- 
vasi, the queen of Apsarasas, came there one day to disport 
herself in the cool waters. The sage was bewitched with 
her beauty and Ills thejas radiated from his body in conse¬ 
quence. A doe came there to quench his thirst, drew it into 
itself and grew big with child. A son of unrivalled lustre 
came out of its womb, a wise One from his birth. The doe 
was a celestial nymph whom Brahma had condemned to take 
that body to expiate a sin. “ In your next birth" said He 
“ a mighty sage will call you his mother and it shall be the 
end of your troubles." 

Romapada, king of Anga, uttered an untruth to a 
Brahmana ; and in consequence, the priestly class excom¬ 
municated him. No one would officiate in his rites and 
ceremonies. Indra withheld from his kingdom the life- 
giving rain. His people suffered terrible miseries. He 
sent for wise and holy Brahmanas and prayed them to advise 
him some means of bringing down rain. I hey took council 
among themselves and said 4< The Brahmanas arc wroth 
with you. Seek a way to pacify them, F urther, it is 
Risbyasringa and no other that could bring into your king¬ 
dom the rain you so much need. " Romapada left his king¬ 
dom and returned to it only alter expiating his grievous sin 
by penances and fasts which satisfied the high Brahmanas, 
His ministers advised him to bring Risbyasringa into 
his dominions through the bewitching snares of courtesans. 



One of them grown old in her profession said to the 
king, “ Give me but the necessary help and I undertake to 
bring you the great saint into your kingdom of his own 
accord." She got what she wanted and left for the dark 
forests with a choice bevy of damsels. She built a spacious 
barge to resemble a holy hermitage, stocked it with every¬ 
thing that could allure the senses, moored it near the forest 
home of Vibhandaka and despatched keen-witted girls to 
take note of the movements and habits of young Rishya- 
sringa. 

One day she called aside her daughter, in whose skill 
and tact she had utmost confidence, and scut her to entrap 
Rishyasringa with definite instructions carefully given. 
The siren came upon the guileless youth when he was alone 
in his cottage, saluted him with profound respect and 
said “ Holy one 1 Is it well with the sagos that dwell here¬ 
abouts ? Is your supply of fruits, roots and fuel plentiful ? 
Do you find this spot to your liking ? The ascetics that have 
made this their abode—does their store of merit increase 
ever ? Your father of mighty wisdom—does he progress 
on the path of holiness ? Does his love towards you broaden 
out like the mighty Ganga ? And do you go through your 
round of sacred duties and lay by no small store of wisdom 
and merit ?" To which, the young hermit answered back 
all joyfully, " Shining one I You are blazing with spiritual 
lustre ; and no fitter object can I find of my respects and 
hospitality. Do me the favor to accept of me such poor 
things as my humble abode can furnish-—fruits, sweet roots, 
water to wash and drink and a seat for the tired limbs. 
What happy hermitage calls you its dweller ? Oh 1 You 
are god-like in your beauty and splendour. Please inform 
me what particular course of austerities or vows is being 
followed by you at present ?" “ Son of Kasyapa ! " replied 

the Circe, See you yon hill standing like a sentinel over 
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your calm retreat ? Behind it and but six miles from here 
is my humble cottage, a marvel of beauty. It goes 
against the rules of my order to receive respect and service 
at the hands of such like you. Nay, it is but meet that I 
should wait upon you and do thy behests. I have made a 
vow and I request you to help me keep it by allowing me to 
fold you in my arms, " " Nay, but accept of me these rare 

fruits that I have procured for you" cried Rishyasringa 
all earnestly ; but, the siren snatched them from his hands 
and flung them far away with a look of supreme contempt 
and disgust. She gave him things to eat and drink that 
was utterly unmeet for him ; but, to him they were unspeak¬ 
ably delicious. She adorned him with garlands and chap¬ 
lets of fragrant flowers. She decked him in silk and gold 
and flowered vestments. She held to his lips rare drinks 
and potent. She cooed to him, fondled him, hung round 
him, looked into the depths of his eyes, and sent little 
thrills of vague joy through his nerves by her silvery peels 
of laughter. Anon, she took a bail and tossed it to and 
fro, high and low, this way and that, displaying the rounded 
perfection of her form, her shapely limbs and her graceful 
movements. Then, she sprang at him, pressed him to her 
throbbing heart time and oft, gazed with looks of unutter¬ 
able love into the calm depths of his eyes, tore herself 
away from him with a hasty ,f I am close upon the hour of 
the fire-sacrifice,' 1 and vanished from sight. 

Rishyasringa stood rooted to the spot, his heart far 
away with the damsel that had stolen it. His senses 
in a whirl, his mind dark and confused, his body a prey 
to unknown sensations, he sighed like a furnace and lived 
but in the dream of his recollections of that eventful day. And 
upon him thus musing came his sire Vibhandaka, the sage of 
stem vows. His eyes of tawny hue even as the monarch of the 
forests, his body coated with shaggy hair, he was a curious 
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see. His keen eyes fell upon liis son sitting lone 
and dejected with heaving breast and far-away looks. 
“Rishyasringa ! Light of mine eyes ! Have you performed 
aright the daily offering of sacred fuel to the Fires ? Did 
you scrub and wash clean the spoons, the pots and the 
ladles used in the sacrifice ? Did you milk the cows and 
tend the calves ? Why are the logs lying about unsplit ? 
I see your heart clouded, your brain confused, and your 
senses rebellious. What strangers were here to day ?” And 
to him replied Rishyasringa as in a dream, “ Father ! There 
came unto our ltermitfage a Brahmacharin. His hair was 
black as night, thick, and long and hung in rippling waves 
round his moon-like face. His limbs shore like molten 
gold and were lovely beyond expression. Large and 
lustrous were his eyes, even as the petals of the full¬ 
blown lotus. He had the refulgence of the Lord of 
day and the beauty of a Deva. His locks were plaited 
in wonderful patterns with golden strings and hung on his 
back; and the air around was heavy with the perfume of it. 
From his neck hung a curious ornament that flashed like 
chain-lightning through dark clouds. His breast was soft 
and high without the least suspicion of hair in it. His 
waist was very slender and smooth as glass. From beneath 
his loin-cloth hung a golden string very much like my own 
girdle. He had some curious ornaments on his feet and 
wrists that reminded me of my rosary ; when he moved, 
they sounded sweet even as the swans when they swim 
joyously over the calm waters of the lakes. The clothes 
he wore, were finer, softer, and more beautiful than my 
dress of bark. The male Koil sings not sweeter than 
his melodious tones that enslaved my heart. His hair 
was parted upon his forehead and clung to it. Hrs 
eyes were covered with two lovely Chakravaka birds > 
A curious fruit, a!! unknown to me, was in his hands 




which he struck again and again ' upon the earth ; and 
all rebellious, it rose higher and higher at each stroke. 
It was a wonderful sight to see ; and all the while, 
he darted hither and thither like a graceful creeper blown 
by wind. I have no words to express the joy that his gjod- 
like presence gave me. He would not accept from me fruits, 
roots, water to wash and drink nor any of the rites of hospi¬ 
tality; for that was his vow. Then he gave me many fruits, 
the like of which I have never come across in our woods. 
They have no rind, no stone. He gave me a wonderful 
drink very sweet to taste. It has filled me with inexpressible 
delight; the earth spins around me and all it supports. Just 
look at these fragrant garlands woven with golden strings. 
Since he left this place, I am not myself ; my heart seems 
to be weighted with lead ; an ever- raging fire consumes my 
limbs. I must very soon go to him and request his presence 
here every day. Grant me leave to gc to him even now. 
I must practise the same vow as he ; I must become like 
him. If I see him hot, my heart would burst of grief." 

Vibhandaka listened to these strange words, all un¬ 
meet for an anchorite's lips and sternly cautioned his son 
against unktjton perils. “ Child ! These are Rakshasas of 
unbounded might and soul-compelling loveliness. They 
wander through the dark woods, clothed in witching beauty 
to entrap the unwary hermits, to cloud their senses and to 
ruin their hard-earned thapas. Many of our brethern have 
fallen victims to their wiles and have lost the bright regions 
on high won by dire austerities. No one approaches them 
whose senses are well under control, whose heart is set upon 
reaching the worlds of the Blessed ; nor, does he so much 
as look at them. The drink that was given you is all im¬ 
pure for such lips as yours. Wicked men and sinners par¬ 
take of it and are driven into madness and crime thereby. 
These bright garlands are not for us whose wealth 





kebunled by the steps wo have climbed on the Ladder of 
Perfection.” Thus and more did he caution his darling son ; 


and having laid upon him strict injunctions not to leave the 
cottage, he went out in search of those that had worked 
Woe and confusion in the heart of his boy. But, three days 
and nights did he roam in vain through the dark forests, 
seeking for those who ever kept beyond the reach of his 


anger. 

Meanwhile Rishyasringa went out to lay in the daily 
store of fruits ; and his tempter, who was ever hovering 
apout while the old falher sought her afar, dashed befoic 
his eyes like a sweet vision of beauty* 1 he boy sprang 
forth to meet her and cried with trepidation, “ Let me 
have a look at your lovely Asrama before my father 
comes back.” The girls were but too willing ; they enticed 
him by many a wile, by many a glance, by many a 
rippling laugh, by many a flower-soft touch to where 
£heir barge lay, painted cunningly to look like a hermitage. 
He entered it ; they crowded round him and engaged 
him in many a game and in many a talk so that he knew not 
that the barge bore him away from his native forests even 
unto where Romapada's capital lay. 

■ And, the king of Anga was with eager eyes scanning 
the river up and down to catch a sight of him who was to 
save his land from ruin and destruction. With a joyful 
heart and humble head bowed low over folded palms, did he 
welcome the young sage into his kingdom and placed him 
in his harem, even where the fairest, the loveliest and the 
purest of the daughters of his country dwelt. But, no sooner 
did Rishyasringa step from the barge on to the earth than 
the heavens opened and the waters came down. Roraspada, 
beside himself with pleasure, gave Santha, his daughter, in 
marriage to the son of Vibhandaka. And having a wary eye 
on the likely approach of the irate sage in search of his son, 
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he placed in his route countless herds of cattle ; the fields 
were busy ploughed by cheerful hinds ; the shepherds andi 
the superintendents of cattle were strictly enjoined thus 
« If the holy sage Vibhandaka should come this way and 
ask of you whether you have seen his son, you shall, on pain 
of your lives, make this answer one and all, * Holy one ! 
'fhese herds that graze as far as the eye can see, these fields 
that extend right up to where the heaven and the earth meet, 
and we ourselves, with our kith and kin, do all belong to the 
Rishi Rishyasringa, our gracious lord. We are his, to, 
command, body and soul. Upon our eyes and ears lie hts 
behests.'’ 

Vibhandaka came back to his cottage with 
a heavy load of fruits, roots, fuel and sacred wood ; 
his first care was for his son, whom he found not 
where he left him. Rage caught him in its merciless 
grasp; he saw with his clear vision that it was an 
infamous trick played upon his boy, all innocent; 
and he strode forth with mighty steps from his lowly abode, 
towards the town of Champa, resolved to reduce to ashes 
Romapada, his kingdom and those that dwelt in it. But, 
the fatigue of travel and the pangs of hunger were too much 
for his penance-wasted frame. As chance would have it, he 
came even to where the shepherds were placed by the cun¬ 
ning king. They received him with royal hospitality and he 
abode with them for the night. “ Whom do you call your 
master ?" asked he of them in evident curiosity, “ Saintly 
one ! ” replied they “ even Rishyasringa, your renowned son. 
VVe are his slaves and live but to obey his behests. These 
wide lands and these countless herds are his. We wait for 
you here by his orders and we have but been able to dis¬ 
charge towards you a tithe of what he would have us do unto 
you. 1 * Thereafter, he came upon such receptions every 
now and then, all along his way to the capital. His anger 




gradually exhausted itself and Romapada found him in a fit 
mood to receive his respects and hospitality and to listen 
with a lenient ear to his excuses. 

And Vibhandaka saw in the royal palace his son Rish- 
yasringa who shone even as a god, and his daughter-in-law 
Santha, whose innocence and purity enthralled his eyes and 
heart. He made the best of the situation and returned to 
his forest home, having enjoined his son to remain at Champa 
until a child should be born of his loins to sit upon the 
throne of Anga. And Rishyasringa did so— M. B. Vana- 
farva, 118 . 

Brahmacharya :—A celibate should avoid during that 
stage in life intoxicating drinks, flesh perfumes, garlands, 
essences, extracts, women, wanton cruelly to animals, shoes, 
umbrella, music, dance, musical instruments, gambling, 
gossip, scandal, untruth, and conscious injury to others. 
He should not look upon women with a lustful heart nor 
embrace them.— Alarm. 

Anga :—It is not the modern Bengal as some affirm, 
but Bhagalpur and a large portion of Behar. it adjoined 
the kingdom of Dasaratha and spread about the confluence 
of the Ganga and the Sarayu. 
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him your daughter for a wife No greater expia- 
ion for his sin could he find than giving huLdaughter in 
marriage to a pure and holy Brahmacharin. 

41. Without affecting :—You need not apprehend any 


clanger to his chastity. 

ip : —Rishyasringa must have been defiled by the touch 
of prostitutes and by having eaten ot what they gave him. 
His spiritual might and splendour must have diminished 
in consequence. Then, how could his presence in Anga be 
potent enough to bring about the rains that came not ? 

A, The sage sinned not, in that he was a stranger to 
women all long and the idea of sex never entered into his 
heart during the period he spent with the courtesans. He 
looked upon them as hermits like himself. But, even if the 
physical contact with them had really affected his purity, it 
was nothing before the mighty fire of his thapas. 

Q, Nay, he was a pure-souled celibate ; he had mas¬ 
tered the Vedas and the Sastras and ought to have been 
thoroughly acquainted with woman, her nature, her wiles 
and of man's relations to her. His studies must have 
taught him that celibacy and women were incompatible. 
Was it not natural for him to have come into contact with 
the women that dwell in the forest and in the hermitages ? 
ff he was a congenital imbecile, unable to distinguish be¬ 
tween a man and a woman, we cannot credit him with brains 
to study and master the profundities of Sanskrit lore, He 
could not have performed any thapas worth mentioning, 
nor have been endowed with the power to bless. 


.4. Rishyasringa was in realityone of the Sons of Wis. 


dom. He was a khowerof Brahman, who had risen to the 
divinity latent in him as it is in every one of us. To him 
the whole universe presented no illusory distinctions of sex, 
creed, colour, rank or wealth. His eyes saw into the heart 
of things. Such a one is untouched by sin. He knew through 
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"dear vision that there lay hidden in his past, sonte 
karma as yet unexhausted, that would bring him into 
marital relations with Santha, the daughter of Romapada. 
He anticipated the arrival of the young girls and behaved 
so that they might not suspect his real nature and keep 
aloof from him. He made as if he was caught in their trap. 
His father Vibhandaka, to whom it was no secret, accepted 
the situation and did not curse his son or the king— Thilaka. 

4o. Assured -One should worship the sacred fires 
only when he has taken upon himself the life of a house¬ 
holder ; and he atone is qualified to conduct a sacrifice. 

48, 1, Upon Dasaratha came the desire :—He was 

blessed in every thing that life could give ; millions looked 
up to him for the fulfilment of their prayers ; yet, he had 
no son to continue his name on earth. He decided that he 
could in no other way destroy the sins in his past life that 
stood in his way than by performing the horse-sacrifice, for, 
says the Sruthi “ He who performs a horse-sacrifice is freed 
from all sins, is freed from the heinous sin of having taken 
the life of a Brahmana ; ” while the Smrithis enjoin a Sarva- 
bhowma (Lord-paramount) to conduct a horse-sacrifice. 
Stimanthra lifted for him the veil that hung over his past, 
even so little ; and the king brought down Rishyasringa 
and his wife Santha to Ayodhya, under the guise of a 
friendly visit to himself. When spring came on again, he 
made ready for the horse-sacrifice. 

2. The horse-sacrifice Yagna is the offering to the 
Devas of anything that we hold as our own, with the 
consecratory Mont liras appropriate to them. It should be 
enjoined in the Veda j it should be such as confers the 
highest good that can fall to the lot of man, upon the 
performertand the nation of which lie is a unit. Clarified, 
butter, flour, milk, grain, the juice of the Soma creeper, 
animals, burnt offerings, cooked food, curds, cream, and 



The Brahmana, the Kshathriya and the Vaisya are 
qualified to perform the sacrifices ; but, the last is debarred 
from the sacrifices that go by the name of Bahu-yajamana. 
Women, duly married according to the sacrament, are en¬ 
titled to take part in the sacrifice. Physical deformity, 
sexual impotence, ignorance of the Vedas, the deadly sins, 
and birth among the Soodras, the Chandalas and the mixed 
castes disqualify a man ; but the Rathakaras take part in 
such rites as Agnya&hana. The word means chariot- 
makers ; but, Apadeva in his Mcemamsa-nyaya-prakas 
gives the name to a clan called Saudhanvanas. These are the 
descendants of B rib hit. In later times, a Rathakara was the 
offspring of a Mahishya and a Karan i. (A Malushya is the 
offspring of a Kshathriya and a Vaisya; while a Karani 
comes from the mixture of the Vaisya and the Soodra castes). 
Moreover, the chief of the Nishadas (the class of foresters) 
has a place in the sacrifice known as Gavethuka. 


The thorough study of the Vedas and the status of a 
householder are indispensable for any one who would per¬ 
form a sacrifice; But, a Brahmachari who violates his vow 
of celibacy is directed to perform a sacrifice with an ass. But, 
as such have no Agnihothras to perform, the Laukikagni 
(lay-fires) are to be used in the sacrifice; the offerings are not 
cooked in potsherds, but on the ground; the heart, the 
tongue and other members of the sacrificial animal are to be 
offered up in the water and not in the fire. 

The yagnas are classified into, the Paka-yagnas in which 
cooked offerings are made; the Havir-yagnas in which clari¬ 
fied butter, milk, curds, grain, and such like uncooked ar¬ 
ticles are offered; and the Soma-yagnas in which the juice 
of the Soma plant is offered. 
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A Brahmana is directed to perform the Agnihothra in 
the morning and the evening, the fshtison the new and full 
moon days, the Agrayaneshti before tie eats of the harvest 
of the year, the Chathurmasya at the end of every three 
months, the Pasubhandha once in six months and the Soma- 
yaga at the end of the year. 


The day on which the juice of the Soma creeper is ex¬ 
tracted and offered into the fire, is catted the Suthyahas. 
Such sacrifices are known as the Ekahas (having only one 
pressing-day). The Agnishtoma and the six other sacrifices 
are of this kind. The Aheena yagas require from two to 
eleven days for their celebration. The Dvadctsaha is a 
soma-yaga and runs through twelve days. The Sathras 
continue from thirteen to hundred days or beyond. The 
Samvathsarikas require one, two or three years to perform ; 
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e Gava-mayana is one such and takes three years to finish. 
The Aharganas are conducted day and night and the Diva- 
dasafta is their type. 

The Ekahcis have three pressings {Savanas)—morning 
mid-day, and evening. The juice ol the Soma plant is 
extracted by pressing, kept in certain vessels, offered to the 
devas and partaken by the priests and the performer. 


The Udgatha and his assistants recite St hot hr as on 
fixed occasions ; while the Hotha and his men follow with 
the recitations of certain Riks named the Sasthras. 

A ram is offered to Agni and Soma in the AgnisMonta 
sacrifice. Twelve sthothras and twelve sasthras are recited 
during the three savanas in the following order. 


Morning Savana. 
Bahishpavamana-sthothra by the Udgatha. 


Ajya-sasthra 
Ajya-sthothra - 
Prauga-sasthra 
Ajya-sthothra, 1,11, (II, 
Ajya-sasthras, 1,11, lit, 


M 

II 


Hotha. 

Udgatha. 

Hotha. 

Maithra Varuna 
Brahmanachhamsi 
and 

Achh avaka 


M id'day Savana. 
Madhyandina-pavamana-sthothra by the Udgatha 


Marudvatheeya-sasthra 
Prishta-stbothra I 
Nishkcvalya-sasthra I 
Prishta-sthothras, II, III & IV 
Nishkevalya-sasthras, II, III, & IV 

Evening Savana. 


Hotha 
Udgatha 
Hotha 
Udgatha 
Hfotha’s assis¬ 
tants. 


Arbhava-pavamana-sthothra by the Udgatha 
Vaisvadevat-sasthra by the Hotha 
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ignishtoma-sama by the Udgatha 

Agnimarutba-sasthra by the Hot ha 

In the Ukthya sacrifice, aram is offered to Indra and 
Agni. Three Ukthya-sthotliras and three Ukthya-sasthras are 
added to the recitations during the evening Savana. 

In the Shodusi sacrifice, an animal is separately offered 
to Indra. A sasthra, a sthothra and a Somagraha are added 
to those of the Ukthya. 

In the A thyagnishtoma sacrifice the sthothras, sasthras, 
somagrahas and the animal to Indra are to be added on to 
the service during the Agnishtoma. 

In the Aihirathra sacrifice there is an addition of a ram 
to the goddess Saras vat hi; and three Paryayas to the Sho- 
dasi sthothras and sasthras (a Paryaya comprises 4 sthothras 
and 4 sasthras. These are recited during nights and each 
round is followed by offerings and distribution of the Soma 
juice. At dawn there is a recitation of the Sandhya-sthothra 
from the Sama-Veda, which is followed by the Hotha’s 
Aswinee sasthra. The Aswini-devas receive an offering 
thereupon. 

The Apthoryatna adds 4 sthothras and sasthras to those 
of the Athirathra. 

The Vajapi'ya adds the Vajapeya-sama and the Vajapeya 
sasthra to those of the Shodasi. A fourth animal is offered 
to Sarasvathi and 17 to the Prajapathi. The Brahmana and 
the Kshathriya are qualified to perform this. A chariot race 
forms an interesting part of the ceremony, when the royal 
performer distances his competitors, 

Abhijith, l isvajith and Ayushtoma are parts of the Ga- 
vantayana , 

The Agnishtoma is a type of the above and deserves de¬ 
tailed mention. 

It takes five days to perform —Deekshahas, Prayaneeya- 
bas, Pravargyahas, Agneeshoraeeyahas and Suthyahas. 
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Thu performer (y a jam ana) should have finished his 
vedic studies and entered the life of a house-holder. 

1. He should first go through the following Sankalpa 
(declaration of a vow) to expiate the sin of not having per¬ 
formed a yagna during the last three generations—“I perform 
such and such a sacrifice with an animal-offering to Indra 
and Agni, another to the Aswins to remove any stain of non¬ 
performance of my duties as a Brahmana, and also with the 
usual offering of an animal to Agni and Soma.” 

2. Next, he says “ Agni is my Hotha in the sacrifice I 
perform ; Sooryain my Adhwaryu ; Chandra is my Brahma; 
Parjanya is my Udgatha ; the Apdevathas are the Brahmana- 
chhamsi and the rest ; the Rasmis are my Chamasad- 
waryus.” He chooses a man to be the Somapravaka and 
sends him to select his human priests. The latter visits the 
abodes of the Adhwaryu, and his assistants, the Prathi 
prasthatha, the Neshta, and the Unnetha; the Brahma 
and his assistants, the Brabmanachhamsi the Agneed- 
hra,. the Potha; the Hotha, and his assistants, the 
Maithravaruna, the Achhavaka and the Gravasthuth ; and 
the Udgatha and his assistants, the Prasthotha, the Prathi- 
hartha, and the Subrahmanya and prays them thus:—“ So 
and so is to perform—sacrifice on—day with—Dakshina. 
You are requested to officiate as—in—Gan a.' 1 When they 
had given their consent, he chooses the Sadasyafwho repre¬ 
sent the audience) as the 17th priest. They come to the 
dwelling of the Yajamana and are entertained with Madhu- 
parka and other rites of hospitality. 

3. The Agnihothra-fire into which offerings had been 
made till then, is caused to be absorbed in the Aram (fire- 
producing apparatus) and the sacrificer and his wife pro¬ 
ceed to the sacrificial grounds along with the priests. 


